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AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


HE bulletins of the Agricultural Surveys of 


Foreign Countries will contain an analysis 
of the agricultural situation in each country from 
the viewpoint of the potential demand for agricul- 
tural products by those countries whose production 
is not sufficient to meet their national requirements 


and the nature and extent of the competition from | 


foreign producers that the farmers of America must 
meet in disposing of their surplus in foreign mar- 
_kets. These surveys include a comparison between 
the pre-war and postwar trends in the agriculture 


of the countries as affected by the economic condi-— 


tions, territorial changes, if any, and other factors 
in each country brought about by the World War. 


The bulletins of this series already in press are: 
The Danube Basin—Part 1. 
Germany. . 
Argentina and Paraguay. / 


Other bulletins are in preparation or in prospect. 
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A SURVEY OF GERMAN AGRICULTURE 


The development of German agriculture during the 40 years 
preceding the war presents one of the most striking illustrations in 
world history of what may be accomplished in a country whose farm 
area is sharply limited by natural conditions, and whose expansion 
in production has been possible only by intensive cultural methods, 
the scientific use of fertilizers, and the closest attention to breeding 
and feeding. ‘The stupendous accomplishments of German agri- 
culture are illustrated in Figure 1. 

Before the war German agricultural production increased at a 
more rapid rate than the population, in pursuance of a national 
policy to render the German people as nearly as possible independent 
of outside sources of supply. In the late nineties the upper limit of 
agricultural land that could be tilled at a profit, even under a system 

State encouragement, had been practically reached. Ten years 
Be otsly cereal “production as the major agricultural activity had 
been abandoned and pork production as an adjunct to the potato 
industry took its place. The steady expansion in production con- 
tinued until the outbreak of the war, the high point in the production 
of cereals, potatoes, and swine being reached in 1913. 


1 With the collaboration of E. C. Squire, former Agricultural Commissioner, U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Berlin, now Trade Commissioner, U. S. Department of Commerce; and G. B. L. Arner, Agricul- 
tural Statistician, L. Thompson, Assistant Economie An: alyst, and P. A. McDonnell, Assistant Clerk, 
all of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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There was a falling off in 1914; and, then, during the war all fac- 
tors involved in supplying the food requirements of the German 
people were depressed. Production in the territory now included 
within the present confines of the Republic of Germany fell off to 
about two-thirds of the pre-war normal, while the population con- 
tinued to increase both relatively and actually. This resulted in an 
acute food shortage that was not sufficiently compensated by increased 
importation to allow the German Soni to enjoy their pre-war 
standard of living. 

As was to be expected, potato and pork production were the first 
to rally from the depression of the war period, the low point haying 
been reached in 1919. Since that time recovery has been rapid, so 
that in 1924 potato production was 97 per cent of the 1909-1913 
average and swine 89 per cent of 1912 production. 


TRENDS IN GERMAN AGRICULTURE 


BASE- POTATOES, CEREALS AND CULTIVATED LAND, 1909~-13=100. SWINE,1912£100. POPULATION, 1910100 


PRE-WAR 


Cultivated Land 
Including gardens 


Population 


1871-1875 1876-1880 1881-1885 1886-1890 1891-1895 1896-1900 I90I-1905 1906-1910 I9II-I9I5 1916-1920 1921-1925 
1909-I91Z 


Fig. 1.—Trends in German agriculture 


Lands available for profitable cultivation were exhausted about 10 years prior to the opening of 
the World War, while population continued to increase rapidly. Every effort was made to force 
production to the maximum limit with a success attained by few other nations at any time in the 
world’s history. The outstanding feature of this attempt to make Germany as far as possible 
independent of outside sources of supply is characterized by the close parallel between potato and 
swine production not only before but also after the war. (See text.) 

Index numbers of bushels of wheat and potatoes and acres of cultivated land are referred to the 
1909-1913 average as 100, numbers of swine are referred to 1912, while population is referred to 1910 
as a base. In each case the pre-war data are compared with the basic data for the whole of the 
German Empire, while post-war data are compared with data calculated on the basis of the areas 
within the boundaries of the German Republic as of 1923. 


The low point in cereal production was reached in 1917-18, and in 
land under the plow in 1922.” Since then the tendency has been up- 
ward, but recovery has been relatively slow because of the handicaps 
under which German agriculture has been laboring. It is the subject 
of much debate whether some of these handicaps are to be removed. 
As a result cereal production, particularly rye production, is nearly 
at low ebb, so that Germany, formerly a rye-exporting country, now 
imports this chief bread grain of her people. 

Should German agriculture return to pre-war levels, domestic 
production would be: still farther from satisfying German food 
requirements than was the case before the war. ‘This is so because 
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population has continued to increase at nearly the pre-war rate, 

_ while food production has received a vital check. Strenuous efforts 

are being made toward recovery; but, in any case, a relatively 
greater importation of foods and feeds will be required in the future 
to maintain the German people at their pre-war standard of living 
than was required before the war. The future may witness any of 
three contingencies—(1) still greater efforts on the part of German 
farmers, particularly in meat and fat production; (2) a decline in the 
standards of living; (3) a greater dependence upon outside sources of 
supply for the necessities of existence. It is probable that in future 
readjustments there will be more or less shifting of the relative 
status of each of these fundamental factors in German economic life. 
But the whole trend of the German situation is toward an increased 
demand for foodstuffs. 

_ Farmers of America are interested in German agriculture to the 
extent that our surplus wheat, pork and pork products, and to a lesser 
extent our rye, beef, and corn shipped to German markets must meet 
with competition from locally grown food and feedstuffs. During 
each of the seasons 1921-22 and 1922-23 the imports of wheat from 
the United States into the Republic of Germany far exceeded the 
total average pre-war wheat importations into the former Empire; 
and, though there was a falling off in 1923-24 (see Table 1) wheat 
mnportations for the 6 months July 1 to December 31, 1924, exceed by 
more than 50 per cent the importations of the ee taer 12 months. 
Rye imports during these 6 months were more than twice those of the 
preceding 12 months and about eighty-eight times the pre-war aver- 
age. Increases in our sales of bacon, fresh pork, and lard to Germany 
in recent years have been relatively enormous, as indicated in Table 1: 


TaBLE 1.—Trade of the United States with the German Republic in specified farm 
products, July 1, 1921, to December 31, 1924, compared with that of the United 
States and the German Hmpire, 1909-10 to 1913-14} 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


[ 
| foes Republic of Germany 
; Itera | Average July 1- 
| 1909- | 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 | Dec. 31, 
19137) 7] 1924 
Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
EGR ROS. A aS a ee ee ee 16, 595 45, 521 . 25, 204 16, 073 24, 410 
aii) ae een nem mae neem 5 ee 178 | 4, 761 35, 930 7, 201 15, 759 
0) SED LIS 2S ee od i eee eo 5, O81 33, 282 19, 337 1, 192 1, 036 
' Pounds | Pounds | Pougids | Pounds | Pounds 
eS 1 Lees ee ok eee Lope | 70,474 | 63,771 | 85, 906 19, 982 
Fresh and simply prepared pork_____________________ 10, 925 59, 473 22, 700 34, 829 9, 037 
Lit eee ee ne Fe 192, 184 217, 530 172, 519 256, 478 109, 844 
Beef, fresh, frozen, and prepared____________________- 2,267 | 20, 270 14, 008 14, 039 8, 096 


1 Net imports, except for 1923-24 and July 1-Dec. 31, 1924, when total imports are used. 
2 Including wheat flour. 
3 Including rye flour. 

The increased sales of foreign-grown agricultural products in 
German markets since the war are directly attributable to the present 
depressed state of German. agriculture. Areas under cultivation 
to wheat, rye, oats, and sugar beets are far below their pre-war level; 
and, although there are more horses, sheep, and goats in the Republic 
of Germany to-day than were found within the same territories of the 
Empire before the war, the numbers of cattle and swine are far below 
their normal level. 
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Comparing the average areas sown in 1909-1913 to various crops in’ 
the territories now composing the Republic of Germany with those 
sown in 1924, wheat has fallen off 404,000 acres; rye, 2,188,000 
acres; Oats, 817,000 acres; sugar beets, 199,000 acres. On the other 
hand, barley acreage has increased 107,000 acres and potatoes 
45,000 acres. A comparison of official estimates as of December 1, 
1913, with the census of December 1, 1924, shows a decrease of 1,180,- 
000 in the number of cattle and 5,689,000 in the number of swine. 

This depressed state of German agriculture and, consequently, the 
lessened ability of German farmers to supply from their own home- 
grown products the food requirements of their own markets is the 
result of a series of complex influences which have affected in varying 
_ degrees the production of agricultural supplies in the Republic. 

The changes of territory brought about by the terms of the Ver- 
sailles treaty have produced certain permanent effects upon the basic - 
relationships of Germany’s agriculture to the economic welfare of 
the State. The events of the war and of the years immediately fol- 
lowing have produced other effects, some of which are certainly 
only temporary, being associated with the general economie crisis 
through which all Kurope is passing and which has affected Germany 
particularly, intensifying the depressing influences that have so 
greatly lowered the purchasing power of city dwellers and discouraged 
German farmers, not only on account of unsuitable markets but also 
on account of a series of handicaps that have tended to reduce the 
production of agricultural surpluses nearly to minimum. 

During 1923-24 the general economic status of Germany was 
somewhat improved through the stabilization of the currency by 
means of the renten-mark. At the end of 1924 came the hope of 
the permanent revival of industry through the adoption of the 
Dawes plan. It is probable, beginning with 1925, that German 
industry and German agriculture are entering upon a new era—an 
era of reconstruction. Therefore it is important at this time to 
strike a balance of the situation up to this date to give a background 
against which to appraise the influence that the revival of German 
industrial and commercial activities and the improvement of Ger- 
many’s economic situation will have upon the agriculture of the nation. 

The general demand within Germany for food will increase con- 
siderably over the present demand, in keeping with the return of 
German industry toward normal prosperity and a higher purchasing 
power of those engaged in industry and commerce. In an open 
market the German farmer will have somewhat the advantage of 
the farmers in foreign countries that are competing with him, because 
of his nearness to the demand centers of his own markets. But this 
advantage of nearness to markets alone is not sufficient to place 
German agriculture on a plane of prosperity comparable with the 
enviable position it occupied before the war, because the methods 
that the German farmer must employ to force production from 
his inferior soils are too expensive to admit of his successfully 
competing with the farmers of the Argentine or the Black Sea coun- 
tries or perhaps even with North America, handicapped though the 
latter are by long ocean transportation. Before the war the German 
farmer was able to compete successfully with farmers of other lands, 
largely because German agriculture was protected by a tariff adopted 
as a means of national defense. 
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The farmers of America are vitally interested in the development 
of this whole situation, which will result in the return of Germany to 
a position of balanced agriculture that produced 89.7 per cent of 
the country’s meat requirements, 64.2 per cent of the fat require- 
ments, and 84.2 per cent of the cereal requirements; or which will 
continue, or even further depress, the present situation of a subor- 
dinated agriculture, producing in 1924 only 64.4 per cent of the 
country’s meat requirement and in 1923-24 only 61.6 per cent of 
' the requirements @ of wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

In discussing the pean situation the basic relationships of Ger- 
man agriculture to the economic welfare of the Republic of Germany 
should be considered from two points: (1) The relationships of 
German agriculture to the State as affected by the territorial changes 
brought about by the treaty of Versailles; and (2) those relationships 
as affected by the series of crises through which German agriculture 
has passed during the World War and the postwar years. 

The relationships of German agriculture to the economic welfare 
of the country were not directly affected to any considerable extent 
by the changes in territory brought about by the treaty of Versailles, 
except in the cases of rye, the beet-sugar industry, and, to a less 
extent, the meat industry. It is true that this whole subject of the 
effect of the territorial changes brought about by the treaty of 
Versailles upon the German agricultural situation is largely a matter 
of hypothesis and estimation, but at the same time such approxima- 
tions as may be made are suggestive. In Table 2 the pre-war status 
of the Empire and the territories now comprising the Republic are 
contrasted on a basis of the percentage relationship that the differ- 
ence between the production and disappearance of farm crops within 

the two areas bears to the production and disappearance within 
the former Empire: 


TaBLeE 2.—Cereals and potatoes, average, 1909-1913; and sugar, 1912-13: Pre-war 
production and disappearance in the German Empire compared with that within 
the present boundaries of the Republic 


| 
Per 100 inhabitants 1 


Crop Net production 1909-1913 Disappearance 1909-1913 
Pre-war| Bound- : |Pre-war| Bound- 
bound-} aries Difference bound-| aries Difference 
aries | of 1923 aries | of 1923 
Bushels| Bushels Bushels| Per cent| Bushels| Bushels| Bushels| Per cent 
TGS he Re ty eee 215. 0 209. 0 —6.0 —2.8 321 315 —6 —1.9 
oF ee ae ee eee 627.6 583.6 | —44.0 —7.0 588 565 —23 —3.9 
J SES as Sea eS ee eee 226. 3 214.7 | —11.6 —5.1 | 2 444 2 459 +15 +3. 4 
Oats per head of horses 3____________- 119.9 128.0} -+-8.1 +6.8 } 122 130. 4 +8.4 +6.9 
DADO SCN te oes Ree 2, 212.6 |2,027.9 |—184. 7 —8.3 |2, 229 \25 030 —199 —8.9 
Net production 1912-13 Disappearance 1912-13 
: [ Pounds | Pounds | Pounds) Per cent) Pownds | Pounds | Pounds | Per cent 
Sugar, estimated, per capita__________ BG. Gel 8328-8 e828 | 647.1 | 648.9] +1.8] +3.8 


1 Population: Pre-war boundaries (1910), 64,926,000; boundaries of 1923 (1910), 57,800,000. 
2 Net production plus total imports for the Empire. (See text.) 
§ Number of horses: Pre-war boundaries (1913), 4,558,000; boundaries of 1923 (1913), 3,807,000. 
4 Includes 81,620,000 short tons made from molasses. These figures are approximations based upon the 
_ data for the season 1912-13. : 
_ 4 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 48, No. 6, Feb. 9, 1923, p. 76. 
6 It is probable that the rate of disappearance in the territories now composing the Republic was greater 
than is indicated here and in Table 47, p. 64. 
2 Based on pre-war normal average per capita consumption (1909-1913) and population of 1924 for meats 
and of 1923 for cereals. 
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From ‘Table 2 it is seen that the per capita rates of production of 
the farm crops itemized were considerably less during 1909-1913 in 
the territories now comprising the Republic than they were for the 
whole Empire, except in the case of oats, which were produced at a 
higher rate per horse in the territory of the Republic, but the follow- 
ing items must be considered: 


Potatoes were imported into the Empire during the pre-war period 1909-1913 
at the rate of 10,874,000 bushels annually. Of this quantity only about 1,400,000 
bushels were required to cover the statistical deficit of the territories of the 
present Republic; over 9,000,000 bushels more potatoes were utilized (see Table 
38, p. 56) than were produced in the segregated districts. 

Wheat was imported at the rate of 68,700,000 bushels annually, of which about 
7,300,000 bushels were shipped to the segregated districts—particularly Alsace- 
Lorraine—to balance local deficits (see Table 22, p. 34) and the per capita disap- 
pearance was less in the territories of the Republic than in the Empire as a whole. 

Rye: The former German Empire was a rye-exporting country, shipping 
abroad each year (1909-1913) an average of about 25,600,000 bushels. Of this 
exportable surplus approximately 15,000,000 bushels were produced in the dis- 
tricts segregated by the Versailles treaty from the territories now composing the 
Republic. (See Table 26, p. 41.) This loss in rye is offset somewhat by the gain 
in wheat. It is probable that the net cereal loss resulting from the provisions of 
the Versailles treaty may be placed roughly at 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bushels. 

Barley was imported at the rate of 141,500,000 bushels annually. The segre- 
gated districts produced a small surplus (see barley situation, p. 47), which was 
shipped to the territories of the present Republic, where a quantity of barley was 
fed to livestock equivalent to the total imports of the Empire plus the small 
surplus from the segregated districts. This surplus, compared with the total 
imports, was not sufficient to affect German agriculture materially. 

Oats were imported annually at the rate of 9,700,000 bushels net. (See Table 
34, p. 51.) It is estimated that about 600,000 bushels more than the small sur- 
plus produced in the segregated districts were required to cover the statistical 
deficit of the Saar. 


Sugar.—During the season 1912-13 Germany exported about 
1,166,000 short tons of raw sugar, of which approximately 400,000 
short tons originated in the segregated districts. (See Table 44, 
p. 61.) Probably about one-half of the average (1909-1913) ex- 
portable sugar surplus of 953,000 * short tons originated in the segre- 
gated districts, which meant a corresponding loss to Germany’s 
international trade balance sheet. 

Livestock.—Based upon the enumeration of animals on December 
1, 1913, and the population of 1910, the percentage difference be- 
tween livestock per 1,000 inhabitants in the territories within the 
boundaries of the Republic as compared with the Empire as shown 
below is even less than the difference in field crops. (See Table 


Be D5) 


Per cent 

difference 
TL OTHOR. poo AS ois om apt, lee i ee eee —5. 7 
Swine: ser ee oe ee a eo a ie eee ee —1.3 
Cattle. v2.2.2 bet ate be a Ae i eae cease —.9 
Pheer ee —1.2 
1 otal foregoing livestock.24Ut setae toe a ee ee —1.3 
Wows feo a ek eee ee ee eee eee —1.7 


Approximating the hay consumption of sheep and goats at one- 
seventh that of mature horses or cattle, the hay supply of the live- 
stock of the Empire during 1909-1913 was on the average 2,983 


pounds per head, against 3,016 pounds per head in the territories — 


now comprised within the Republic. 


5 Average of sugar season Sept. 1, 1908, to Aug. 31, 1913. 
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The difference between the pre-war per capita relationship of live- 
stock and the availbale quantity of forage per head of livestock in 
the Empire and in the territories now constituting the Republic was 
not great. However, meat was produced at a relatively lower rate 
in the Republic than in the Empire. At least 200,000,000 pounds 
of meats were shipped to the interior districts annually from the 
districts that were ieee segregated by the Versailles treaty. (See 
Table 59, p. 79.) 

The conclusion seems to be that had other factors remained un- 
changed, the total effect of the territorial changes brought about by 
the Versailles treaty would have been to reduce Germany’s net ex- 
portable cereal surplus by not more than 10,000,000 bushels and the 
exportable sugar surplus by not more than 500,000 short tons and to 
increase Meat imports by about 100,000 short tons. The relative 
situation of other agricultural products in the Republic would have 
remained practically the same as it had been in the Empire. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN GERMAN AGRICULTURE 


The reversal of the preferential agricultural tariff and legislation 
unfavorable to agriculture, the chaotic economic conditions following 
the war, and the influx of cheap agricultural products from American 
and other overseas countries have tended to cause German farmers to 
reduce the production of marketable-surpluses and to restrict their 
operations to a basis more nearly approaching self-sufficiency. The 
disproportion between the price that the farmer has received for his 
products and the price that he has had to pay for labor and the goods 
that he has required for the development of his business has been so 
great that he has not been able to obtain the cost of production on 


_ the poorer soils and, as a consequence, millions of acres of submarginal 


lands have gone out of cultivation. 


The feeding of livestock in Germany has always been restricted to 
a great extent to the quantities of feeding stuffs that could be produced 
at home, in addition to which large quantities of feeding barley, fish 
meal, oil cake, and other concentrates and cereals have had to be 
imported. The degree to which such feeds could be used with profit 
was restricted by their cost and the market price of meat. Although in 
recent years the areas devoted to hay, fodder beets, and potatoes 
have been increased above pre-war levels, the increased quantities of 
feeding stuffs thus produced at home have not been sufficient to main- 
tain cattle and swine on German farms up to their pre-war numbers, 
and meat and fat prices have not been high enough to enable the 
German farmers to import foreign concentrated feeding stuffs on a 
basis profitable to meat production. 

Added to these handicaps affecting the profitable production of 
marketable surpluses, the Capans demand for agricultural products 
has fallen off sharply as a result of the inability of the masses of the 
German people to maintain themselves at their former high standard 


of living. As Professor Sering states: 


Germany is exporting, expressed in terms of gold, only one-half of her pre-war 
volume. * * * Germany’s ability to provide herself with the means of sub- 
sistence is correspondingly curtailed. The farmer of great exporting territories, 
therefore, is the victim of the central European collapse. The purchasing power 


_ of his wheat and of his cattle in exchange for industrial goods has been reduced 


approximately to from 50 to 70 per cent of its pre-war power because of the 
depreciated equivalent which Germany is able to offer. * * * The disparity 
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of prices, and with it the distress of the farmers, is almost everywhere being 

augmented by legislation and especially by high protective tariffs. (Max Sering, 


“The International Agrarian Crisis,’ Journal of Farm Economics, October, 
1924, pp. 341, 342.) 


SUPPLIES OF CEREALS AND POTATOES 


From the data in Table 3 it is seen that since the war Germany has 
subsisted on supplies of cereals far below the pre-war average, which 
amounted to 1,270,709,000 bushels in 1909-1913, as against 835,080,- 
000 bushels in 1921-22, 662,497,000 bushels in 1922-23, and 890,925,- 
060 bushels in 1923-24. 


TABLE 3.—Potatoes and cereals: Supplies in Germany 


{In thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 


Boundaries of 1923 


Crop i 
Average, a 2 
1909-1913 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 


Domestic production less seed: ! 


IROLALOGS $2. M2. 4 ote oe oe Boe | 1,172, 135 766, 358 | 1, 294, 182 996, 700 1, 132, 740 
BV on oe eS ee ee oe 337, 345 241, 606 180, 742 236, 386 199, 57 
WVeabe> ee ol ee ees ee cee 120, 815 98, 471 63, 021 96, 864 79, 799 
Manley = 2-5 Se ee ee ae 124, 088 92, 764 72, 101 99, 486 100, 227 
Ontss 7) dss eee eee 487, 112 311, 044 242, 451 385, 027 351, 888 
Imports less exports: 
Rarateese). 220 ee. eee ee 21, 363 1, 376 2, 936 8,418 | hee 
Lec, a eee See et a, FF TS Sr eee ee De ee ee OP 3 —10, 701 4, 738 42, 114 2A; S7i*'| 2st =A eee 
piven 2) +) te Aa ee eee 261,415 69, 293 42,.058-,| <5 -29,; 5905) #33 eee 
ric yened ONAN Soh ee eee 4141, 475 10, 911 13, 006 23,072 0 ee 
01D MS ee Sa ee ee ee eT 29, 160 6, 253 7, 009 6 = 4377 3|_ Se oe ee 
Total supply: 
GL AbOES Pee es ent ia) ae ee 1, 173, 498 767, 734 |< 1, 297; 118 |) 1, 005) L7eeLe se eee ee 
ye tee om te ee 326, 644 246, 344 222, 856 261, 268 ;|-235 2 eres 
IGA ome hs 8a oe See een. See 182, 230 167, 764 105, 074 126; 464 | =2 Se ee 
leita ity cei ieee. Sat ee: oe 265, 563 103, 675 85, 107 122,558" |" fee eee 
ais Mee tes te ee ee 496, 272 317, 297 249, 460 380; 650" |5- 2 saa 


1 Probably the pre-war production was overestimated and post-war production underestimated 

2 Average statistical deficit. 

3 Average statistical surplus. 

4 Net imports for total German Empire; statistical deficit probably greater than imports for total empire, 
5 Net exports. 


Before the war the territories now composing the Republic of 
Germany produced 84.2 per cent and imported 15.8 per cent (net) of 
the total supply of rye, wheat, barley, and oats. 

In 1923-24 there was a bumper crop. Production amounted to 
91.8 per cent and net importations only 8.2 per cent of the total 
supplies of these four cereals. 

Total supplies of cereals available for consumption in Germany 
during the pre-war period 1909-1913 averaged 1,270,709,000 bushels, 
against 890,925,000 bushels in 1923-24, a falling off of 29.9 per cent. 

Germany’s pre-war cereal supplies amounted to 22 bushels per 
capita. In 1923-24 the per capita allowance of the population of 
62,275,000 amounted to only 14.3 bushels, or 65 per cent, of the pre-_ 
war normal. 

The great reduction in the post-war supplies of potatoes and 
cereals as compared with the pre-war normal is indicated in Table 4. 
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TasiE 4.—Potatoes and cereals: Supplies in Germany, expressed as percentages of 
estimated requirements, based on normal pre-war disappearance 


Boundaries of 1923 Boundaries of 1923 
Crop and year |Domestic Crop and year Domestic 
produc- Net Total produc- Net Total 
tion less | imports | supply tion less | imports | supply 
seed | | seed 
1909-1913: Per cent | Per cent | Percent | 1923-24: Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Potatoes: .—._.- 99. 9 10.1 100. 0 Potatoes______- 78. 8 Bh 79.5 
EG Once yet ass 103.3 2 —3.3 100. 0 IRV Oa cee Sele 67.2 il 74.3 
Wiheat2== > _ 66. 3 ei 100. 0 Wiheatis 6 = 49.3 15.1 64.4 
Barley s=-- 46. 7 hose 100. 0 Banleyee os 5. 2 34.8 8.0 42.8 
Cases ess 98. 2 11.8 100. 0 Oats. 225-2e- 80. 0 3 —0.9 79.1 
1921-22: 1924-25: 
iRotatoeess—s- = 61.8 0.1 61.9 Potatoess.— 32 BoB 4 se Fes ence | ee 
1 RA (Eee a ae a 70. 0 1.4 71.4 6/2 eae ae 6622 ||C2 te Ee Se ee 
Wihest-—«.= =. D2 36.0 87.2 Wiheate 2S 4083" ica i ee 
Barley - BBV 3.9 | 37.0 Barley: i. 34 fulsa 2 eos eee 
Opie pare 65.1 iss 66. 4 Oats te ee a tose eee aa ee 
1922-23: 
Potatoes: _--_.- ee OS22 0.2 108. 4 
TEN aoe eee 51.8 iat 63.9 
pVineateeese 2s. 32.4 PAIR a) 54. 0 
Banleye. tee 2554 | 4.6 30.0 
Osts= ses 50. 3 eke 51.8 


| 
1 


- NotE:—Table 4 is derived from Table 3 by dividing the supplies of each commodity by a calculated 
ermal requirement, based on pre-war per capita consumption multiplied by the estimated population 
in each year. 


1 Average Statistical deficit. 2 Average statistical surplus. 3 Net exports. 


SUPPLIES OF MEATS, FATS, AND OILS 


The data relative to the production of meats, fats, and oils in 
Germany are largely approximations, based upon estimates made 
from official and trade figures. The Fach-Ausschussess fur Fleisch- 
versorgung estimates that the available supplies of beef, veal, pork, 
mutton, goat, horse, and dog flesh in 1923 were 46.4 per cent of the 
1912 supply for the whole Empire. In Table 59, page 79, the esti- 
mates indicate that the supplies of all meats in 1923 were 53.5 per 
cent of the 1912 supply for the Empire and 60.1 per cent of the esti- 
mated supply for the territories now composing the Republic, which 
amounted to approximately 4,043,000 short tons in 1912, as com- 
pared with 2,980,000 short tons in 1921, 2,845,000 short tons in 1922, 
2,429,000 short tons in 1923, and 3,360,000 short tons in 1924. (See 
Table 5, p. 10.) 
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TaBLEe 5.—Meats, fats, and oils: Approximate supplies in Germany, 1921-1924, 
compared with 1912 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


Boundaries of 1923 


Commodities 
1912 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Meats: 

German production— Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Reel ind! Veale eth Seok 2, 164,587 | 1,729,498 | 1,800,078 | 1, 159, 900 1, 906, 543 
Pork oc 2. bees ae 3, 968, 159 | 2,328,708 | 2,326,834 | 2,022, 100 2, 896, 869 
Other wmeats: 222 3 Ree 948, 407 907, 688 | 1, 022, 636 837, 365 857, 137 

Motels = 22 SS ee eee 7, 081, 153 4, 965, 894 5, 149, 548 4, 019, 365 5, 660, 549 

Imported supplies— 

Rpetand-veabke 22° 22.) 4.2. -pe eee 1 144, 500 2 67, 627 112, 326 182, 648 235, 605 
Porkeerrs soo. ae se Be 1 167, 619 223, 695 98, 214 142, 716 143, 947 
Other meatss): 3-2 -= ss eee ee 1 693, 598 702, 131 329, 840 513, 348 680, 792 

Potal see. oe ee 11,005,717 | 993, 453 540, 380 838, 712 1, 060, 344 

Total produced and imported— 

Béel and: veal-20222 2 ee 2, 309, 087 1, 797, 125 1, 912, 404 1, 342, 548 2, 142, 148 
Lest) <a ae Se eS ee 4, 135, 778 2, 552, 403 2, 425, 048 2, 164, 816 3, 040, 816 
@pher mestsr 2. sce Se 1, 642,005 | 1,609,819 | 1,352,476 | 1,350, 713 1, 537, 929 
‘Rotal: all’meats «foi = es 8, 086,870 | 5,959,347 | 5,689,928 | 4, 858, 077 6, 720, 893 
Fats and oils: 

German production— 

Animal fats and oils-----.--.-2=--- 2, 133,000 | 1,353,000 | 1,368,000 | 1,350,000 | 3 1,350, 000 
Vegetable fats and oils__----------- 59, 000 88, 000 88, 000 88, 3 88, 
MPOtal 2 2 35 ae re eee 2,192,000 | 1,441,000 | 1,456,000 | 1,438,000 | 4 1, 438, 000 

Imported supplies— 

Amimalifats-andiois 2 2255325 ss 474, 009 443, 000 272, 006 396, 000 512, 000 
(Bish tatsand.iouls's 332 75, 000 64, 000 137, 000 97, 000 73, 000 
Vegetable fats and oiJs____-_-_.---_- 734, 000 750, 000 959, 000 661, 000 525, 000 

TROtAl= sees te eee 1, 283,000 | 1,257,000 | 1,368,000 | 1, 154, 000 1, 110, 000 

Total produced and imported— ir; 

Animal fats and! oils 222-22225- 2 2,607,000 | 1,796,000 | 1,640,000 | 1,746, 000 1, 862, 000 
Mish’ fats and-ouls 2252252 seer ee 75, 000 64, 000 137, 000 97, 000 73, 000 
Vegetable fats and oils__------__--- 793, 000 838, 000 | 1, 047, 000 749, 000 613, 000 

Total, all fats andouss 225 3.4 3,475, 000 | 2,698,000 | 2,824,000 | 2, 592, 000 2, 548, 000 


1 Includes meats brought from other parts of the Empire. 
2 Does not include corned beef. 
8 1924 production figures are not available; assumed to equal that of 1923. 


Before the war (1912) the territories now composing the Republic 
of Germany produced approximately 87.6 per cent and imported (net) 
12.4 per cent of its total supply of all meats. _ 

In 1924 production approximated 84.2 per cent and net importa- 
tions 15.8 per cent of the total available supplies. 

In 1924 production of meats had fallen to approximately 80 per 
cent of the 1912 estimates and importations had risen to approxi- 
mately 105 per cent. The total supply was 83 per cent of the total 
supply of 1912, but because of increased population was only 76.5 
per cent of the total requirement of the inhabitants based upon pre- 
war consumption rates. 

There has been a considerable reduction in potential supplies of 
meats in Germany ever since the beginning of the war. No informa- 
tion is available to show how low supplies fell during and immediately 
after the war, but there have been some improvements since 1918. 
The best available data indicate that for the year 1921 the per capita 
supply of meats was 69.7 per cent of the supply in 1912, and for 1922 
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65.9 per cent of the pre-war figure. During 1923 supplies nes to 
_ have fallen still further, to only 55.7 per cent of those available in 
1912. During the past year (1924) slaughterings of both cattle and 
- swine have been greater than during the previous season, following 
_ the stabilization of the mark and the consequent heavier marketing 
of livestock by the German farmers. Because of better conditions 
_ of financing international trade during 1924, importations of beef 
have been almost one-third greater than during 1923. Although the 
total supplies of meats in Germany in 1924 were more than one and 
Biehl billion pounds greater than in 1923, the per capita supply 
was still only 76.5 per cent of the pre-war per capita requirement. 
The percentages of estimated normal requirements in Table 6 are 
only approximations, indicating the trend of production and supply 
im recent years as contrasted with the year 1912. 


TaBLE 6.—Edible meats and fats: Supplies in Germany, expressed as percentages 
of estimated normal requirements, 1921-1924, as compared with 1912 


Boundaries of 1923 | | Boundaries of 1923 


| 
Commodity and year Do- Net | Commodity and year Do- Net 


| mestic 4 Les mestic| = | Ela 
pro supply | pro | Supply 
|duction ports | | duction ports | 
1912 i| 1922—Continued 
Meats: Percent| Percent| Per cent || Fats: Per cent| Per cent Per cent 
Beef and veal________ 96. 7 ee: 100.0 | SATITAY © os eet 7 49.1 9.8 | 58. 9 
ize oe ass oe 99.0 11.0 100.0 | igh Sebees aa ES ee 1 Oe ee 170.6 | 170.6 
Other meats..____._. | 56.3] 143.7| 100.0|| Vegetable-_---7 7-77 i04| 113.4| 123.8 
Total meats____.___ | 89. 7 10.3} 100.0 | Wolahtiats - > 8 39.2 36.9 | 76.1 
Fats: | 1923 
J Ah 2 83.41 116.6 { 100.0 || Meats: 
LU Dao ate ST EE ee ie eee 1100.0 100.0 | Beef and veal________ P 24607 7.3 54.0 
Wereiable. = -2 tat | 2 S2A7 100. 0 Porke sx (Sa ets 45.3 a2 48.5 
Other meats________-_ 47.3) 29.0] 76.3 
Wotaliats. 320... 6452 35. 8 100. 0 
‘Total meats:..-_ = & 46.1 | 9.6 55.7 
1921 
Meats: Fats 
Beef and veal________ 71.0 2.8 73.8 g. Ciii ttt, | eee ee 48.1 14.1 62. 2 
Porkts 7 sete | 53.3 5.1} - 58.4 | re he tena: See ee Mer Ee 119.8} 119.8 
Other meats_________ | 52.3 40.5 | 92. 8 | Vegetable____________ , 10.3 77.5 | 87.8 
Total meats_______- | S81] 116 69.7 Total fats__.__-___-| 38. 4 30.8 | 69.2 
| i 
Fats: | 1924 
ELT s i lap eee ae | 491] 161] 65.2] Meats: | | 
ES Eo is ee af ee | 80. 6 | 80.6 Beef and veal_______- eka (ie | 9.4 85.5 
Vegelable___* =. =| 10.5 89.7 100. 2 BOrk = 1-2 Fs ih mn 64-4 Se 67.6 
Other meats_____.___| 48.0 38. 2 86.2 
Total fats__________| 39.3 | 34.3 73.6 | 
| | Total meats.______- |} 644] 121) 765 
| 
1922 | || Fats: | 
Mea Aniimal. =.35 me 2 = 47.6 18.1 65. 7 
Beef and veal_______- elas hs betel yA a | ee 9 0 ee SRraS 89.4| 89.4 
LET) g seating 2 Oe Rey Sie 52. 6 GAG al 54. 8 | Vegetablez.--- 52>... > 520: 2 61.0 | 71. 2 
Other meats____-____- 58. 3 18.8 Tie 
Total fafs32 =. = +_ 38. 1 29. 4 | 67.5 
Total meats_______- | 59.6] 6.3| 65.9] | 
} j 


1 Deficit in domestic supply estimated from per capita consumption. 


Germany’s inability to regain more rapidly her pre-war status in 
meat production has been due very largely to the problem of feeding 
stuffs. It is significant that hay supplies have increased from 3,016 
pounds per head, the average of 1909-1913, to 3,272 pounds in 1924, 
calculated on the basis of consumption of large mature animals (see 


worn 
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p- 67), while the area planted to fodder roots has expanded greatly 
in order to increase animal production through the feeding as far as 
possible of home-grown crops. But these home-grown feeding stuffs 
are insufficient, more particularly since the abandonment of cereal 
acreage has cut down straw supplies enormously. 

Authorities estimate that Batak the war fully 40 per cent of 
Germany’s milk and butter production was based upon the use of 
foreign barley, oil cake, and other concentrates, importations of 
which averaged about 8,000,000 short tons in 1912 and 1913. Since 
the war Germany has been unable to import more than 25 to 30 per 
cent of the quantities of these foreign feeding stuffs that had been 
imported before the war. Meat and animal-fat production have been 
correspondingly curtailed. 

One of the factors with which German meat producers may have to 
reckon is the development of the meat industry in the Argentine. 
Before the war Germany imported an average of 1,764 pounds of 
frozen beef from Argentina; in 1921—22, 5,600,000 pounds; in 1922-23, 
23,400,000 pounds; in 1923-24, 115,700,000 pounds. Although this 
importation of the last fiscal year is only about 6 to 7 per cent of the 
total beef and veal production of the calendar year 1924, the fact that 
the German people are eating greater quantities of cheap frozen beef 
than formerly is significant and may prove a factor to be taken into 
serious consideration. 

The increased buying ability of the city dwellers during the past 
year in Germany is reflected in the increased importations of butter, 
which were 2,000,000 pounds in 1922, 3,000,000 pounds in 1923, and 
118,000,000 pounds in 1924, of which Denmark supplied nearly 
59,000,000 pounds, withdrawing this quantity from the offerings she 
would otherwise have made on the United States markets. 

Domestically produced fats in Germany are chiefly of animal origin, 
although a relatively small quantity of vegetable at is produced from 
domestic seed. A very large quantity of vegetable fats and oils is 
imported or produced from imported oil-bearing materials. The oil 
crushers and margarine manufacturing industries were both seriously 
disorganized in 1923, but recovered toward the end of the year and 
handled, including linseed, about 600,000 short tons of imported oil- 
seeds, while in 1924 they crushed fully 800,000 short tons of imported 
seeds, as compared with 1,900,000 short tons in 1913. 

Before the war the territories now composing the Republic of 
Germany produced nearly two-thirds of the total requirements of 
fats and ouls. Domestic supplies in 1912 were about 2,200,000,000 
pounds, or 37.9 pounds per capita, of which 97.3 per cent were 
animal fats. Probabl y not more than 25 per cent of the animal 
fats were actually randerer the remainder being sold with the meat. 
Of the supplies imported, practically 57 per cent were in the form of 
vegetable-oil materials. The remainder consisted of animal and 
fish fats, of which lard imported from the United States was an 
important item. 

Vith the outbreak of the war there was a substantial reduction 
in available supplies of fats, and a shortage has prevailed ever since. 
The best available data indicate that for the year 1921, the total 
per capita supply of fats was 74 per cent of the supply in 1912 and 
that during 1922 it rose to 76 per cent but in 1923 declined to about 
69 per cent. The decrease in 1923 is almost entirely due to smaller 


| 


we” 
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importations of vegetable oils and oil materials which resulted from 
disorganization of the oil industries. The fat yield per hog is now 
equal to pre-war yield, and the fat content of beef carcasses is nearly 
back to normal. German production of hog fat was actually greater 
in 1923 than in 1922, and it seems probable that production of beef 
fat, including home slaughter, has fallen only very slightly, if at all. 

In 1924 the supplies of animal fats rose to 29.6 pounds per capita, 
against 28 pounds in 1923; but total fats fell from 41.6 in 1923 to 
40.6 in 1924, being 67.5 per cent of the fat and oil supplies that 
Germany would require if the population utilized the normal pre- 
war disappearance. 

Summarizing in tabular form the situation of German agriculture 
in its relation to the food requirements of the nation, we have the 
following: 


TaBLeE 7.—Production, import, and per capita supply of specified commodities in 
Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1924, as compared with pre-war 


Percentage of pre-war 


| 


Commodity | pp 
Produc- | Importa-| it 

tionts | Zions. | Se 

| | supply 

Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
() LSLOTO? 21... ee eee ee eee eee 85.0 | 622. 0 | 79.3 
PEL Tn ee se ee ee ee eee eee 76.5 | 36.3 | 65.0 
| JUDY Leo. Lille be Sr ee i ee ee ee 2 eee ee 79.9 | 105. 4 76. 4 
0S tecce cece lec se ae ee ee ee ee ae 65. 6 86.5 | 7.6 


ORE 2 nse Me a ee BE ee ee eee ae 52.2 | 437.8 | 5 63.4 


1 Years ended June 30, 1924, compared with average, 1909-1913; 1923 population used in computing 1924 per 
capita supply. 

2 Compared with 1912. 

2 Years ended Aug. 31; 1924 compared with season 1912-13 

4 Export. 

§ Disappearance. 


From Table 7 it is seen that the production of potatoes and meats 
has tended to remain at higher levels than cereals, fats, or sugar. 
Imports of potatoes and meats have also remained relatively high, 
so that despite increased population the per capita allowance of the 
German people is but 20.7 per cent below pre-war per capita allowance 
in the case of potatoes and 23.6 per cent in the case of meat. 

Lesser quantities of potatoes are being manufactured into alcohol 
and greater quantities are being consumed as food than formerly. 
Potatoes are used to a great extent to make up the shortage in cereals, 
the production of which in 1924 was 76.5 per cent, while importations 
fell to 36.3 per cent and the per capita allowance was only 65 per 
cent of pre-war normals. Importations of fats have been relatively 
greater than in the case of cereals, but production has been less and 
the per capita allowance was only 67.6 per cent of normal in 1924. 

With the reorganization of German industry, the purchasing power 
of the German people will be greatly increased and there will be a 
stronger Sateen for the necessaries of life. As German agriculture 


is near to the demand centers, it should profit by the new prosperity 


of the cities and industrial centers with a schoatiy een return toward 
the former relatively high production capacity of rural Germany. 
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But new factors have entered into the problem. New trade 
channels have been opened up, the people of the cities have accus- 
tomed themselves to new dietary standards, and new policies of 
State are being considered. 

There is a possibility that the agriculture of Germany may not 
soon regain its former status but that, like Great Britain, an indus- 
trialized Germany may depend more and more upon surplus-pro- 
ducing countries Overseas to supply its people with food and its 
industries with raw materials. In this case the demand for American 
agricultural products may remain as it now is or may somewhat 
increase. 


GERMANY AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


If the analysis (see pp. 104 to 110) is correct, we may expect a 
market in Germany in the next few years of readjustment for at least 
800,000 or 900,000 bales of cotton annually, valued at approximately 
$100,000,000, and for double that quantity in years of heavy produc- 
tion and moderate prices. The German market for American grain 
for bread and for feed depends largely on competition from other 
sources of supply, with Russia as the most formidable potential 
competitor. Pork products and fats will be taken by Garuda 
when prices are relatively low. Even in periods of higher prices 
there may easily be a market in Germany for as much lard as in 
pre-war years. This would mean an export value of perhaps 
$30,000,000. However, the bacon and ham trade is not likely to 
be maintained at the high levels reached during the period of German 
currency inflation. Tobacco will continue to be exported from the 
United States to Germany to the value of from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 annually. In favorable seasons, such as in 1924-25, 
the value of German imports of American agricultural products will 
exceed the pre-war average, but the apparent tendency is for the 
average of the next few years to be somewhat below the average of 
1910-1914. However, if Germany continues its industrial develop- 
ment with continued increases in population, it will obviously be 
necessary before many years for the industrial population to draw 
to a greater extent than ever before upon foreign sources of supply 
for its foodstuffs and other agricultural products. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REPUBLIC OF GERMANY‘ 


The present German Republic consists of what remains of the for- 
mer German Empire after segregating from the central districts 
Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France; a small area called the Eupen- 
Malmedy district, ceded to Belgium; northern Schleswig, ceded to 
Denmark; a small part of Pomerania, the greater part of West 
Prussia and Posen, parts of Upper and Lower Silesia and East 
Prussia, incorporated in the newly formed Republic of Poland; the 
Memel district of East Prussia and Danzig, placed in charge of the 
allies; and a small area in Upper Silesia, cated to Czechoslovakia. 
In addition there is a plebiscite area in the Saar Basin whose fate 
is to be settled 15 years after the signing of the treaty of Versailles. 
In the following report all of these segregated districts are collectively 
designated as the ‘‘ceded territories.”” (Fig. 2.) 


‘ed — es eS ——_— 


‘ Summary based on statement by Doctor Opitz, of the Berlin Landwirtschaftliche Hochschule. 


~ 
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The Republic of Germany, as constituted by the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, has a total area of 181,524 square miles, or is about the 
size of Colorado and Wyoming. It has a population (1924 estimate) 
of 62,825,000, or 346 per square mile. 

Germany lies between the forty-seventh and the fifty-fifth degrees 
of north latitude, or about the same distance from the Equator as 
the Canadian Province of British Columbia. 

Topographically the country may be considered as divided into two 
nearly equal parts, the highland region in the south and west and the 
lowiand plain of the north and east. The mountainous region may be 
said, roughly, to include southern Silesia, southern Free State 


[ 
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Or aps 


Be AREAS CEDED BY GERMANY 


FRANCE, (9/8 YB POLAND, 1920 ------- BS 

ae OF NATIONS LITHUANIA, 1920 - - ---- ES 

Plebiscite to be AS 

Raliein 1oee) DENMARK, 1920------E 
FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


Ss AUST. BELGIUM, 1920 Wiebe obdenon OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA,92/]] League of Nations) 1920 


WITZERLAND7 ™, 


Fic. 2.—Map of Germany, showing ceded areas 


Germany ceded away 27,240 square miles of territory, while the Saar plebiscite includes 744 addi- 
tional square miles, totaling 13.4 per cent of the former German Empire. The ceded territories of 
Posen and West Prussia include some of the richest surplus producing agricultural lands, while 
most of the other ceded territories were agricultural deficit regions. The net effect of the territorial 
changes brought about by the Versailles treaty was to increase the dependence of Germany upon 
foreign sources of agricultural supplies 

Saxony, Thuringia, half of the Province of Saxony, Westphalia, and 
the Rhineland, and all the region to the south and west of these 
Provinces. 

Practically all the northern portion of the country lies in the great 
sy ena plain, across which the Rivers Oder, Elbe, and Rhine 
flow from the highlands of the south in a general northwest direction 
to*the Baltic and German Seas. The German portion of the Euro- 
pean plain is only slightly above sea level, with occasional minor 
variations, relics of ancient moraines. The soil is chiefly of medium 
or light sand, excellent for rye or potatoes. In some districts a 
good loam prevails and in the river valleys a medium to heavy allu- 
vial soil predominates. The heavy clays and loams of the sea 
marshes are much more fertile than the other lghter soils, In 


¢ 
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= 
the north there are extensive moors, of little or no tillage value, but 
when drained provide excellent pasturage, so that this section of the 
country is characterized by its dairy industry. . 

The temperature of the western part of the German plain, near 
the North Sea, is markedly oceanic in character, with cool summers, 
mild winters, and a long growing season. In the neighborhood of the 
Baltic Sea the oceanic type of climate is much less noticeable. Far- 
ther east, in East Prussia and in Upper Silesia, the climate is colder 
and more inclement, approaching ch continental climate of Russia. 
The seasonal variations and the daily ranges of temperature are also 
_ greater. In East Prussia and eastern Silesia late frosts must be ex- 
pected until in May, and fall frosts begin as early as September. 
The annual rainfall of most of the plains region is about 22 inches 
(55 millimeters). In East Prussia, however, and in the coastal 
regions, particularly along the North Sea, precipitation is much 
heavier. Some of the valleys of east Germany are drier, receiving 
only 16 to 18 inches (40 to 45 millimeters). In western Germany 
there is likely to be a dry period in May and June, but in the east 
the seasonal lack of rain is more pronounced, sometimes very mater- 
ially decreasing the grain yields in the castern provinces. The 
heaviest precipitation usually occurs in July and August. 

These natural conditions in the plains area lead to farming on an 
extensive scale, over 60 per cent of the total agricultural area being 
in farms over 45 acres in extent and about 30 per cent being in farms 
over 247 acres (100 hectares) in extent. In the sandy soil of the 
plains, rye is the principal grain crop and potatoes the chief hoed 


crop. 

th the highland district of the south the greatest altitudes are 
found in the south Bavarian Lower Alps, where the mountains reach 
a height of 6,500 feet (2,000 meters) or more above sea level. The 
south Saxon ore-bearing mountain chains, which practically 
coincide with the southeastern political boundary of the country, can 
be classified as secondary mountains, with altitudes of from 3,250 to 
5,200 feet (1,000 to 1,600 meters). The central German highlands, 
including the Hartz Mountains, are also considered as part of the 
general highland region. 

The soil of the highlands is predominantly clay, although a great 
variety of soils is to be found. The temperature of the southern and 
eastern parts of the region is characterized by warm summers and 
long, ald winters, giving a comparatively short growing season. 
Rye can be grown in altitudes as high as 3,250 feet (1,000 meters) 
but wheat is a profitable crop scarcely beyond 1,600 feet (500 meters). 
There is Ree Pa danger of frost in the spring until in May, and 
in the fall, frosts begin in September. Toward the northwestern 
part of the highland region the influence of the ocean is felt. The 
summers are cooler, the winters milder, and the growing season com- 
paratively long. The rainfall in the mountains of the southeastern 
part of the region averages about 48 to 56 inches (1,200 to 1,400 
millimeters) but in the lower region about 24 to 28 inches, with the 
exception of a drier area in Anhalt and part of the province of Saxony 
known as the region of the ‘rain shadows”’ of the Hartz Mountains. 
There the annual rainfall is in the neighborhood of 16 to 18 inches 
(400 to 450 millimeters) a year. The mountains in the west and south 
of the highland region have a rainfall of from 50 to 80 inches and more. 
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The valleys and lowlands are much drier, receiving between 24 to 
40 inches. Some districts along the Rhine have a rainfall of only 16 
to 24 inches. 

The broken topography of the mountain regions naturally leads to 
the small-farm type of agriculture, over two-thirds of the agricul- 
turally used area being in farms less than 45 acres in extent. The 
grazing areas of the hills furnish natural forage crops, rendering 
livestock production a profitable enterprise, not only for meat but 
for draft animals as salle On the small farms of Germany the use of 
oxen is still found to be fairly profitable. Although the fertile soil of 
the highlands is advantageous for wheat growing and wheat is one of 
the important crops of southern and western Germany, rye is grown 
extensively, especially where the soil for any reason is not well adapt- 
ed to wheat or where the climate is too rigorous. Barley is much 
more important in this region than in the plains. Root fodder are 
are important in supplementing the natural pastures. In the 
“rain-shadow”’ district of the Hartz Mountains around Magdeburg 
the dry climate combined with a fertile soil is very favorable to sugar- 
beet production, and the sugar industry is wel! developed in this 
pee DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN AGRICULTURE BEFORE THE WAR 

Comparing the acreage and production of Germany in 1880 with 
the average acreage and production during the period 1909-1913 in 
the Empire of Germany, we find astonishing increases in production, 
as indicated in Table 8: 


TaBLE 8.—Cereals and potatoes: Production and acreage during 1880, as compared 
with the pre-war average, 1909-1913 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


Crop ; 1889 Average 1909-1913 


©) JED Sl: 22s ee ee 4, 485 


Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 

86, 461 4,768 | 152,119 

Pep til isis) 14,630 | 195,709 | 15,387] 445,222 
ee Ne Gee So) ey 952 | 26, 970 707 23) 529 
meainmeiitedetst. ie tt: 20,067 | 309,140] 20,862 | 620,870 

oe TE Sea | 9,250 | 292,289] 10,750) 591,996 
| STS LN 11 a ee Se ee 4,013 | 98, 731 4,092 | 158,517 
Thos Pooh se a, Re ee ee 33,330 | 700,160 | 35,704 | 1,371,383 
ue ene See rel 7,180 | 716,962] 8,251 | 1, 681, 959 


The great’ increase in production per unit of area was effected by 
improvement and intensification of methods and by the extended 
use of fertilizers. The average production of potatoes (1909-1913) 
was more than double that of 1880, whereas the increase in area 
planted was only 14.9 per cent. Cereal areas were increased but 7.1 
per cent, whereas production nearly doubled, the increase being 95.9 
per cent comparing the total production in 1880 with the average for 
1909-1913. 

Agricultural development during these 30 years was stimulated by 
Germany’s great industrial growth, attended by an increasing demand 
for foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials. German agriculture 
was bound to reap a profit from this expansion of industry and the 
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- 
rowth of cities, if for no other reason, because of nearness to markets. 
n addition, still greater benefits were bestowed upon German agri- 

culture by a friendly tariff. 

The population grew from 45,222,113 in 1882 to 64,925,993 in 1910. 

The increased buying power which was passed on to the farmer 
from the industrial sections by higher prices received at the farm 
made remunerative the expensive intensive methods that were 
employed. 

The more immediate factors which contributed to German agri- 
cultural prosperity should include: (1) Greatly increased use of com- 
mercial fertilizers;° (2) large livestock production built up to a great 
extent on imported feedstuffs, contributing to increase soil fertility; 
(3) apphieation of scientific methods of seed selection, tillage, crop 
rotation, and farm management; ° and (4) a cheap supply of com- 
petent labor and the introduction of labor-saving machinery.’ 


AGRICULTURAL TARIFF 


The German agricultural tariff which was first appled in 1879 and 
which was frequently increased gave great impetus to agricultural 
development. By a drawback system some products received what 
amounted to a bonus on export, as well as protection in home markets. 
This accounts, to a large extent, for the remarkable expansion in rye 
po netion; especially in northeastern Germany. It also accounts 
or the large export rye balance at a time when Germany was really 
a deficit grain-producing country. This rye-tariff policy was a happy 
one for the eastern farmer because the growing honie demand was 
for wheat, whereas the land in the east was particularly suitable for 
rye. 
Pts tariff also made possible a good margin of profit in the feeding 
of animals for slaughter on account of the relationship of the tariff 


ne extensive use of potash in Germany as contrasted with its use in the United States is given in the 
following: 


Potash use per 100 acres, in pounds 


Year Germany ia 
1895 152.2 18.0 
1900 298. 3 34.6 
1905 514.3 58. 0 
1910 914. 6 130. 3 
1913 1, 364. 4 106. 8 


Source: Krische, Paul, Das Kali, * * * Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1923, TeilI. — 

The large importations of barley, oil cake, and other feeding stuffs meant, in a large sense, an importation 
of fertilizer. Several estimates that agree quite closely indicate that animal fertilizer was fully as important 
as the commercial. : 

6 Regarding the application of scientific methods of farming in Germany volumes might be written. 
By such methods as seed selection, crop rotation, etc., a great deal was undoubtedly accomplished which 
did not greatly increase production costs. “The intensive cultivation for the most part, however, caused 
a direct increase in costs and was profitable only because of the remunerative prices received for commodi- 
ties. For instance, rye and wheat were cultivated during the growing season as corn is cultivated in Amer- 
ica. Fields were often plowed three or four times per year and green manure, sown after early crops, was 
plowed under. 

7 The resident rural population decreased during this period of development, but a large seasonal labor 
supply was imported each year. This began with a small seasonal migration from the east to take care 
of Saxony’s sugar-beet crop. The term “Saxon Ganger’”’ is a very old one. This yearly migration so 
developed that, just before the war, about 400,000 Poles yearly migrated to Germany. They returned to 
Poland when the work was finished, and were consequently not included in the statistics of agricultural 
population. Such labor was not only imported into Saxony but into all central and northeastern terri- 
tory. The introduction of agricultural machinery from abroad and the development of the farm imple- 
ment manufacture within Germany itself did much to lower the cost of production, ; 
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on feedstuffs to those applying to meat. The farmer obtained his 
foreign-grown feeding barley under a low-tariff schedule, while at 
the same time he was able to protect home-grown brewing barley 
by a higher schedule. This was possible because German barley, 
being a brewing type, was heavier; and it was possible, consequently, 
to differentiate on the basis of weight per measured bushel between 
feeding and brewing barley. 


SOME OF THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF SOIL, CLIMATE, AND TOPOGRAPHY UPON 
AGRICULTURE 


The southern regions of Germany which might have gained some 
agricultural advantage because of a more southern location lose this 
advantage of latitude because of the high altitude and mountainous 
character of the country. The northern and eastern sections ot 
Germany are for the most part sandy plains. In the summer the 
sky is commonly cloudy and the temperature cool. Thus, in general 
throughout Germany, physical conditions do not favor a highly 
pees agriculture, but a highly productive agriculture has 

een developed in spite of inclement natural conditions by the 
application of intensive cultural methods and the extensive use of 
fertilizers. 

The sandy soil of Prussia is better adapted to rye than to wheat. 
Farmers aim to select their best fields for wheat, and still they have 
not been able to increase profitable wheat production in any way 
proportional to the increasing demand for white bread. The main 
reason for extensive rye production is not primarily a preference for 
rye bread but the better adaptation of soil and climate to this crop. 
The increasing industrial population before the war demanded wheat 
bread almost exclusively. Even in such mid-eastern cities as Berlin 
the wheat ration constituted 70 per cent of bread grains consumed. 
Although in the districts southwest of Prussia physical conditions 
are somewhat more favorable to wheat production, still the moun- 
tainous districts of the south are more adaptable to rye production. 
As a result Germany before the war produced considerably more 
rye than the population consumed, while wheat had to be imported 
m increasing quantities. 

On account of the humid climate, German bread grains do not 
produce a high-grade fiour; for that reason it has been necessary 
that they be mixed with grain grown in drier countries. German 
cereals are so humid that the American system of elevators is unsuit- 
able. Even in large warehouses grain must be spread out rather 
thinly on floors to avoid deterioration. Largely on account of the 
humid climate, German barley is of a type suitable for beer making. 
Consequently, during pre-war days, the larger part of the home- 
produced barley was used for beer, and the drier Russian barley, high - 
m protein, was imported for animal feeds. 

The climate of Germany is not warm enough for corn to ripen; on 
the other hand, the northern and eastern plains are excellently suited 
for potato production. The local uses of the potato crop in Germany 
in a way are similar to the uses to which the corn crop is put in the 
United States, for potatoes form the basis of pork production. When 
corn is very cheap it comes into competition with German piece 
especially in the starch industry, in the production of ethyl alcohol, 
and feed for livestock. 
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GENERAL EFFECTS OF TERRITORIAL CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES ON GERMAN AGRICULTURE 


The total territorial change in continental Germany, including 
the Saar Basin, brought about by the treaty of Versailles, involves 
13.1 per cent of the former German area; the population of these 
territories amounted to only 11 per cent of the total inhabitants of 
the Empire (1910 census). Therefore, in 1910, the territory in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the present-day Republic of Germany 
contained &@ somewhat denser population (318 per square mile) 
than the average for the entire Empire (311 per square mile), as shown 
in Table 9. 


TaBLE 9.—Total area and population of the former German Empire, 1910} 


Population | Number 


District Area as of Dee. 1,| per square 
; 1910 mile 
Square 
miles 
Mormeany, LOZ OUNGaTICS. v2) 48) ee A ee ee oe eee 181, 524 57, 799, 808 318 
Saar district: * 
HUHINGVE ROVING... tes. se se" Bes ene eee ee 574 Oz, LEZ 997 
ILO eed ae Se SOMERS ESA: OSS Sikes ale ERO ve! 170 80, 946 476 
1X0) (71 1 a ie eT eRe Sete Rh MOT ES Beg cite 9 MER A 182, 268 58, 452, 866 321 
Areas ceded: 
From East Prussia— 
"EO wlemel. 4349 % te See tose ee i oe cee eS 1, 026 141, 238 138 
POPE OANG sh 2 See Te eae ee ee a Se 194 24, 787 128 
From West Prussia— 
RowManze Hres States eee tes eS Lee ie ee 739 330, 630 447 
Ai oft) cfoit:Wa\s metas Sesee 4 eee Bes eke OE piel See Lee ee bs eee ees 6, 125 964, 704 158 
Hrom=Pomerania,- to: Roland... 2. sees Ole vir 4 224 56 
Rromebrandenbure.to Poland: 2. ae te eee ee eee (0? Ae hee ee 
Erom “Bosen to, Poland: «$460 2s Sree eee eee ys Leet oe 2 10, 055 1, 946, 461 194 
From Upper Silesia— : 
Toi zechoslowalkia:-53 3 os} bee Sie ae Sai ths 110 45, 396 413 
Moveoland 2. 2: Fae Ce oo a ee ee 1, 242 893, 074 719 
TONE OWL SlLeSie LONE OlADG 8 ee eee eee eg eee ee ee 196 26, 248 134 
From Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark_______________________- 1, 542 166, 348 _108 
Hrom Rhine Provinces to Belews: 28-2] 2 eee 400 60, 003 150 
TOLALALOMIELUUSSIA 2s, te et ae eee Sree oe 3 21, 633 4, 599, 113 213 
ASH Ce=LOIraine! LG WRCANCR 72>. seas ee ee ee ee 5, 607 1, 874, 014 334 
Total areas ceded: 
Inchiding estuaries and amieis-°= 2 = ee 27, 240 6, 473, 127 238 
Exeluding esttlaries and inletSe= =o 2a ase UO ee a Ce 244 
Total former German Empire__--___- bene ee te See 4 208, 822 64, 925, 993 311 
Per cent in ceded territories and the Saar-________--_.__-..-___-_ 2 1sal 2120 | 253 Fee 


Prepared in the German Statistisches Reichsamt, Oct. 31, 1923, from material not yet published. 

1 The boundaries are not yet definitely settled. These figures are subject to change. 

2 Less than 1 square mile. 

3’The area of the German Empire according to the census of 1910, as given above, is exclusive of estu- 
st and inlets, whereas the figures for the areas lost from Prussia include 686 square miles of estuaries and 
inlets. 

4 According to a revision of the area of the Bavarian Bezirksamt ‘‘ Neuburg a Donau”’ the area of Bavaria 
and the total area of Germany should be reduced by 4 square miles, which has not been deducted in the 
figures above. 


Not only did the area of the present Republic contain a denser 
population than the average for the Empire, but the ceded terri- 
tories and Saar contained 15.3 per cent of Germany’s agricultural 
population as contrasted with 8.9 per cent of those engaged in 
mining and manufacturing and 8.2 per cent of those engaged in 
commerce. Over a third of these industrialists and about a fourth 
of the farmers in the ceded territories lived in Alsace-Lorraine, and 
nearly half of those engaged in commerce and about 70 per cent 
of the farmers lived in territories ceded to Poland. (Table 10.) 
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TaBLeE 10.—Population, by occupations, in the districts which composed the former 
German Empire, 1907 


Agriculture and forestry 


Un- | Inde- | Popula- 
Com- | skilled pendent} tion 


| For- Mining | merce 3 es- | livi 
4 District General | estry, and trade, ps peotee ee Total 
: farming | hunt- = manu- and ser- | public | nuities, 
and ing, | Total {facturing} hos- | yants,| service, |etc., and 
| stock and telry ete. ete. | interest 
| raising | fish- 
. ing 
| | | 
Germany (1923 
boundaries)!______ 14, 600, 762/372, 006|14, 972, 768/24, 035, 277|7, 596, 837|709, 827|2, 866, 682) 4, 627, 124/54, 808, 515 
Saar region: 
Rhine Province. 59, 636, 1,116 60, 752 339, 035 54, 438) 4, 125) 22,514) 51, 635) 532, 499 
Bavaria_______- |__ 16, 953) $31] 17,384, 43,529] 5,683) 440} 2,657| 6,272) 75, 965 
Territories ceded: | | | 
From East | f [ | | i 
Prussia. __--__ 91,072} 3,57' 94, 651 26,186, 14,866) 2, 061) 5, 959| 15,488) 159, 211 
From West | | 
Prussia— 
To Danzig | 
Free State 70, 564 at 76, 067| 113, 624 50, 041! 11, 867 27,108} 37,675 316, 382 


From Posen to 


5, 503 
To Poland_| 518, 993} 13,445] 532,438) 174,874] 68, 729, 12,700, 51,691/ 73,308, 913, 740 
Poland_______ 979, 420) 13, 092 


) 992, 512| 430,717| 162,064) 22,376) 95,689) 137,609) 1, 840, 967 
7 From Silesia ?__| 249,668) 9,658) 259,326, 437,777 77,773) 9,385) 31,799) 94,286 900,346 
4 From Schles.- 
Holst. to Den- | 
Lt: a 78, 734, 2,175 80, 909) 34,191} 20,139) 2,122 8,258) 14,293) 159,912 
From Rhine | | | | 
: Province to = | 
Belgium _____- 25, 475) 737 26, 212) 20, 375) 6, 276 431, 6, 095 4, 132 63, 571 
Alsace-Lorraine to 
ete 22-4 se 551, 658) 16, 499) 568, 157] 730, 952) 221,393) 17,364, 159,502) 122,881) 1,820,249 
f Total ceded?__| 2, 565, 584) 64, 683) 2, 630, 272) 1,968,696 621,281, 78,356, 386,101) 489,672) 6, 174,378 
_ Total former | 
German 


Empire ?___|17, 242, 935 

Per cent in ceded 
territories and 

LS ade ee as £5. 3) 15.1 15. ‘| 8. 9 8.2 10.5 12. 4 10. 6 11.0 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1921-22. 


* Includes preliminary estimates of the population lost from Upper Silesia as a result of the conference of 
cet. 20, 1921. 

2 Excludes population lost from Upper Silesia as a result of the conference of Oct. 20, 1921, according to 
preliminary figures. 


438, 241/17, 681, 176,26, 386, a7, 278, 239,792, 748 3, 277, 954)5, 174, 703 61, 591, 357 


The districts composing the Republic of Germany were in 1910 
relatively more highly industrialized than was the former Empire 
as a whole and correspondingly less agricultural, for not only did the 
ceded territories maintain a high percentage of farmers but the 
included, especially the eastern districts, some of the best food- 
surplus producing areas of the Empire. 


EFFECT OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY ON LAND UTILIZATION 


Agricultural practices vary somewhat in different parts of Germany 
and the territories ceded on the southwest, northwest, northeast, 
and southeast represented all the various types of farming. Com- 
paring the manner in which land was utilized in the territory of the 
whole Empire in 1913 with the relative numbers of acres under 

_ various crops, orchards, forests, etc., and the land put to nonagricul- 
tural uses during 1913 in the territories now comprised within the 
present frontiers of the Republic, in the Saar and the ceded districts 
there was a slightly higher percentage of the land devoted to root 
crops and to cereals and legumes than was the case in the territories 
now composing the Republic or in the Empire as a whole. A some- 
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what smaller proportion of the land was are over to forests, orchards, 
gardens, meadows, and nonagricultural uses in the ceded territories 
than in the Republic, as brought out in Table 11. 


TaBLeE 11.—Utilization of land in Germany, boundaries of 1923, the Saar, and 
ceded territories, as compared with the German Empire, 1913 


Former German Germany (bound- Ceded territories 


Classification Empire, 1913 aries, 1923), 1913 and Saar, 1913 


1,000 acres | Per cent | 1,000 acres | Per cent | 1,000 acres | Per cent 


Cereals and legumes.._.._........._.- 40, 156. 0 63. 7 34, 021. 2 64.0 6, 134. 8 61.8 
“DOIDOLS, TOOLS; OUG2 & 20 322 12, 342. 6 19. 6 10, 213. 4 19,2 2, 129. 2 21.4 
Vegetables grown in the fields_______ 317.0 -o 286. 9 6 30. 1 3 
Inidustrialiplanits 132 oe reche 6 2b 4 241.4 5 36. 1 4 
Bodderiplants: 28. 4 ae 6, 561.5 10.4 5, 533. 8 10. 4 1, 027.7 10.3 
SUN O Ws foe en, se ee en = 1, 662. 5 2. 6 1, 451.5 il 211.0 Ae 
Temporary meadows..__.-.-.-.-.--- 1, 749. 2 2.8 1, 378.8 2.6 370. 4 3.7 
Motel plow lande: 223 tonne 63, 066. 3 100. 0 5d, 127.10 100. 0 9, 939. 3 100. 0 
GWA. oa Oe ee ee ee 63, 066. 3 47.2 53, 127.0 45.8 9, 939. 3 55.8 
MVUPAULOWIS Sohn bles 3 eee, 14, 805. 5 113 byt 13, 181.1 11.4 1, 624. 4 9.1 
MRSSUUROS = eee = 21-8 ieee aes _ eal bo 6, 406. 1 4.8 5, 650. 4 4.9 755. 7 4.2 
GNA Set ae 4 Saye, "ak eee 293. 1 anes 222.6 a 70.5 .4 
Gardens, orchards, and nonagricul- 
MUTAIKATCAS 8. An ate net Sh) 49, 1384. 3 36. 7 43, 700. 6 Sire 5, 433. 7 30, 5 
PROUU ATCA. 22 oo ee ok 133, 705.3 100.0 | 115, 881.7 100. 0 17, 823. 6 100. 0 


1913 old boundaries: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt. Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des 
Deutschen Reiclis. : 
1913 new boundaries: Unpublished statistics of German Statistisches Reichsamt. 


1 Oleaginous, fiber, and other plants used in industry. 


The striking feature of this table on land utilization is the per- 
centage of land under plow in 1913 which was 55.8 per cent in the 
ceded districts and the Saar against 45.8 per cent in the territories 
of the Republic. This difference of 10 per cent emphasizes the higher 
agricultural character of the former districts. 


EFFECT OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY ON LARGE ESTATES 


Detailed studies in Germany as well as in other European countries 
have shown that, in general, large marketable surpluses of cereals and 
sugar beets are to be associated more closely with the extensive 
farming of large estates than with the small farms of the peasants. 
The region of large farms in the German Empire lay east of the 
River Elbe and, while detailed statistics are not available as to 
differences in yield on farms of different sizes, it is true that in these 
districts there was a large surplus production of grain, sugar, potatoes, 
alcohol, and starch. In these eastern districts farms over 247 acres 
(100 hectares) comprise about 40 per cent of the area, and those over 
49 acres (20 hectares), 60 per cent. In some regions the average 
was much higher than this. Farm holdings become smaller as one 
travels from eastern Germany toward the central, western, and 
southern districts. In southern and western Germany holdings 
are for the most part of the small peasant type and in these sections 
there is a deficit of agricultural products. 

A glance at Table 12 shows that whereas Germany ceded 14.5 
per cent of her farm lands to surrounding countries, she ceded 20.8 
per cent of her large farms (247 acres and over) that produced large 
marketable surpluses of cereals as compared with from 12 to 13 per 
cent of the smaller holdings that produced small marketable sur- 
pluses of cereals. 


es. ee 
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TaBLE 12.—Agricultural land holdings: Area in Germany according to the size of 


holdings 
Total area of holdings (acres) 
District 
Less 1.24 to 4.94 to 12.4 to 49.4 to 247 and Total 
than 1.24 4.94 12.4 49.4 247 over 
Germany, 1923 bound- 

TG 2 1 ee ee 778, 785 | 2,949,405 | 7,185,157 | 22,397, 848 | 20, 143, 365 | 13, 815, 237 | 67, 269, 797 
Soot LerniuOnyesss. = | 10,114 41, 421 63, 836 106, 448 17, 334 4, 967 244, 120 
Areas ceded: esti | 

From East Prussia_ 1, 819 8, 488 30, 299 118, 324 137, 736 S0, 429 387, 095 
From West Prussia_| 18, 854 61, 839 135, 604 729, 308 870, 753 987, 896 2, 804, 254 
From Posen___-__-_-_- 36, 168 91, 012 191, 448 IOS aly) 961, 629 2, 122, 441 4, 664, 415 
From Silesia_______- 6, 009 42, 346 86, 364 195, 337 §2, 704 201, 055 593, 815 
From Schleswig- 
iEolsteinme. 452 .— 5 Palsy 5, 770 DAE AA) 161, 408 469, 490 88, 182 749, 212 
From Rhine Proy- 
rhveD tl. Sen ee 259 3, 971 18, 757 47, 391 13, 284 1,527 85, 189 
Alsace-Loraine_-____- | 35, 311 185, 362 431, 664 733, 902 358, 621 IDA DANS) 1, 866, 075 
Total areas ceded_| 99, 557 398, 788 917, 361 3, 247, 387 2, 874, 217 3, 612, 745 1 TY 150, 055. 
Total former Ger- 
man Empire___.| 888, 456 | 3, 389, 614 | 8, 166,354 | 25, 751, 683 | 23, 034, 916 | 17, 4382, 949 | 78, 663, 972 


Per cent in ceded terri- 
tories and Saar-_______| 1223 13.0 12.0 13.0 12.6 | 20. 8 14.5 


Prepared in the German Statistisches Reichsamt, Sept. 29, 1923. 
EFFECT OF TREATY OF VERSAILLES ON FARM CROPS IN GERMANY 


As a result of the Versailles Treaty, Germany ceded to neighboring 
countries and segregated in the Saar territories that in 1910 contained 
11 per cent of the population of the Empire and that during 1909- 
1913 embraced 15.5 per cent of the Empire’s wheat-producing area, 
17.4 per cent of the rye area, 11.4 per cent of the oats area, 15.3 per 
cent of the barley area, 17.9 per cent of the potato area, and 20.5 
per cent of the sugar-beat area. (See Table 13.) The percentages 
of the crop areas ceded were greater than the percentage of the popu- 
lation; and consequently the potential food supplies of the population 
of the territories comprised within the boundaries of the Republic 
were relatively less than for the population of the Empire as a whole, 
as shown in Table 14. These supplies of crops, in terms of bushels 
per 100 inhabitants, were: Wheat, 234.3 in the Empire against 227.1 
or the territory within the boundaries of the Republic; rye, 685.7 
against 637.3; barley, 244.2 against 231.5; spelt, 36.2 against 40.6; 
oats, 911.8 against 912.1. Total cereals in the Empire averaged 
2,112.2 against 2,048.6 in the territory now comprising the Republic. 
There were 2,591 bushels of potatoes produced pér 100 inhabitants 
in the Empire against 2,377 bushels in the territory now comprising 
the Republic and sugar beets showed 28.3 short tons in the former 
and 25.4 short tons in the latter. 

The differences of 63.6 bushels of cereals, 214.1 bushels of potatoes, 
and 2.9 short tons of sugar beets per 100 inhabitants placed the 
Republic at the outset in a Potoniially inferior economic position as 
compared with the Empire; cereals 3 per cent, potatoes 8.3 per 
cent, and sugar beets 10.2 per cent. 

In addition to the initial lowered potentiality of the economic 
status of the country directly attributable to the Versailles treaty, 
other factors and influences operating during and since the war have 
further depressed Germany’s agricultural situation. The primary 
effect of these factors and influences is seen in changes in the manner 
and the extent of the utilization of agricultural lands since the war, 
as indicated in Table 13. 
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TaB_E 13.—Cereals, potatoes, and sugar beets: Areas in Germany, boundaries of 
1928, the ceded territories, and the Saar, as compared with the German 
Empire, average 1909-1918 


Former Ger- P ses 
pane oe Germany (boundaries | Ceded territories and 
a rates} of 1923), 1909-1913 | the Saar, 1909-1913 
: Per cent Per cent 
Total area (square miles) ___......--.------ 208, 822 181, 524 86.9 27, 298 135 
Population ew: tence es ee ee 64, 926, 000 57, 800, 000 89.0] 7,126, 000 11.0 
Area: 
Cereals— 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 1,000 acres 
Wy neat? S24 oe Sere ee a 4, 768 4, 028 84.5 740 15.5 
VG Se a ee ee. 15, 387 12,713 82.6 2, 674 17.4 
SOc) | eect elie SOM, SRG Sole hte, Se 707 706 99.9 1 AL 
Oats: eo ae ee = a eae 10, 750 9, 529 88. 6 1, 221 11.4 
Bawleye sacs Ae ok Ss re 4, 092 3, 464 84.7 628 15,3 
Total cereals. ta)8 srs eS 35, 704 30, 440 85.3 5, 264 14.7 
IRDTRTORSS. 2 S98. Se yes Sat yes eg 8, 251 6, 775 82.1 1, 476 17.9 
Silvan beets. = =. S- o tee ee ‘11, 353 1, 075 79. 5 278 20.5 


1 One year only; sugar year 1912-13. 
TABLE 14.—Cereals, potatoes, and sugar beets: Production in Germany, boundaries 


of 1923, the ceded territories, and the Saar, as compared with the German Empire, 
average 1909-1918 


Former German Em- | Germany (boundaries | Ceded territories and 


pire, 1909-1913 of 1923), 1909-1913 the Saar, 1909-1913 
Crop as ae poe OT a LT 
Total pro- | Per 100 in- | Total pro- | Per 100 in- | Total pro- | Per 100 in- 
duction habitants duction habitants duction habitants 
Cereals: 1,000 bus. Bushels 1,000 bus. Bushels 1,000 bus. Bushels 
90 CCN eee oe eee A Se Beh ae 152, 119 234. 3 131, 274 1 pe | 20, 845 292. 5 
PuvOters 2 ee ees eee! 445, 222 635. 7 368, 337 637.3 76, 885 1, 078.9 
oj 0,2) | ag ee See ee Sf 23, 529 36. 2 23, 497 40.6 ae 75 
TRUS Pe ea es ee 591, 996 911.8 527, 178 912. 1 64, 818 909. 6 
HELO Ve see ee ee 158, 517 244. 2 133, 787 231.5 24, 730 347.0 
Motal cereals: ... 22 1, 371, 383 244252 1, 184, 073 2, 048. 6 187, 310 2, 628.5 
MCU OS os ee ce 1, 681, 959 2, 590. 6 1, 373, 609 2, 376.5 308, 350 4, 327. 1 
: 1,000 short 1,000 short 1,000 short 
tons Short tons tons Short tons tons Short tons 
Miter eels s 2-6 a2) 20 <3 18. bees 118, 345 28.3 14, 679 25. 4 3, 666 51.4 


1 One year only; sugar year 1912-13 


POSTWAR GERMAN AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The most striking feature of the depression in Germany’s agricul- 
ture following the World War is the decrease in the areas under crops. 
This decrease amounted to 3,958,000 acres in 1921, 4,274,000 acres 
in 1922, and 3,632,000 acres in 1923. (See Table 15.) 

Among the influences that have adversely affected German agri- 
culture, three general sets of factors may be mentioned: 

(1) There was a reversal of the Government policy from a protec- 
tion of the farmer before the war, making the country as nearly 
self-sufficing as possible, to a policy of favoring the industrial interests 
at the expense of the producers. This has included a reversal of the 
tariff policy, the establishment of export prohibitions, and the enact- 
ment of innumerable laws regulating the farmer’s business to his 
disadvantage in the interest of the consumer, such as grain requisi- 
tions at confiscatory prices. 
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(2) Chaotic economic conditions following the war characterized 
by the demoralization of the nation’s currency have rendered it 
hazardous for the farmer to sell his products for cash unless he has 
some means immediately to transfer that cash into real property. It 
is reported that German farmers exchanged their products for all 
sorts of commodities—shoes, clothing, fertilizer, implements, and 
general wares—until they were stocked to repletion. The next step 
_ was to restrict their operations to a basis of self-sufficiency, increasing 
their flocks and herds rather than producing crops that could be sold 
only for money whose value vanished within an incredibly short 
time or that could only be exchanged for goods for which the farmer 
had no immediate use. 7 


TaBLeE 15.—Utilization of land in Germany, 1921-1923, as compared with 1913 


[Thousands of acres—009 omitted] 


| Boundaries of 1923 


Classification | 
1913 | 1921 (esti- | 1922 (esti- | 1923 (esti- 
| mated)! mated) ! mated) 1 

SPE DERERAE Ce SS ee ek 34, 021. 2 28, 799. 3 28, 394. 0 29, 256. 9 
ERAS SP) ut Si ee ae ee ee ee eee 10, 213.4 | 10,080.9 10, 472. 8 10, 299. 6 
Vegetables grown in the field__________________________ 286. 9 | 320. 7 319. 8 285. 9 
JI VES SES. UILEID S28 ee ee ee eee 241.4 461.6 350. 4 351. 4 
. (LCST OT Ses 0 Eee eee ee ae eee 5, 533. 8 | 6, 379. 1 6, 162. 4 6, 257. 6 
JOT e elles in i he ee 1,451.5 1, 570. 1 1, 650. 1 1,497.7 
LEE oS rr ee | 1, 278.8 | 1, 676. 1 d, 701.8 1, 592.0 

LET UST UT 2 Tai OS ape el pees | 53, 127. 0 49, 287.8 49, 051. 3 49, 541.1 
__ ROO U eS Ee Re ee ee ee ee 13, 181.1 | 13, 459. 5 13, 476. 1 13, 453. 8 
WEE RIDE s oe. 5 ee ee ee eee | 5, 650. 4 6, 159. 7 6, 298. 6 6, 168. 6 
| LAPS LSS ae eS a os es ee 222. 6 205. 1 206. 6 206. 3 
Gardens, orchards, and nonagricultural areas__________- 43, 700.6 | 46, 769.6 46, 249. 1 46, 511.9 

UMTS i CHES Bik ee ee i 115,881.7 | 115,881.7 | 115,881.7 115, 881. 7 
Decrease in total plow land from pre-war _________________________- 3, 339. 2 4,075.7 3, 585. 9 
Li SSE CEE LUD Sit peas ae Ce 58 5 es ee ee ee 118. 6 198. 6 46. 2 
are eI ITI GCI CONS 998 co hte: 3, 957. 8 4, 274.3 3, 632. 1 


1913: Unpublished statistics of German Statistisches Reichsamt. 

1921: Germany, Statistiches Reichsamt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, vci. 31, 
heft 3, 1922, p. 83. 

1922 and 1923. Deytscher Reichsanzeiger und Preussischer StaatSanzeiger, Sept. 8, 1923. Material pre- 
pared in the German Statistisches Reichsamt, Sept. 17, 1923. 


1 Whereas the figures for 1913 were taken from an actual census, those for the postwar years are only esti- 
mates for the area seeded, so only an approximate comparison can be made. 
2 Oleaginous, fiber, and other plants used in industry. 


(3) Depletion of labor and draft animals during the war, together 
with general depreciation of agricultural machinery, initiated a tend- 
ency to abandon cereal production more rapidly than livestock 
production, which was followed, as a natural sequence, by the pro- 
duction of a larger percentage of fodder and forage crops. 

According to the 1924 statistics wheat has fallen off 400,000 acres 
and rye 2,200,000 acres, indicating that most of the abandonment of 
farm lands has been in the regions of light, sandy, low-yielding soils. 
Barley is now up to pre-war acreage and the areas under oats in 1924 
showed a gain of 450,000 acres over the 1923 acreage, though still 
800,000 acres below pre-war. Potatoes have held their own, whereas 
the sugar-beet industry, cut off from former sources of cheap labor 
from the districts ceded to Poland, has diminished the acreage under 
this crop. No pre-war estimates are available for fodder beets, except 
for Prussia, where the acreage has increased from 537,000 in 1909-1913 
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to 937,000 in 1921, or an increase of 75 per cent. It is probable that 

similar increases have taken place in other parts of the Republic. 
The livestock industry has gained about 800,000 acres in hay lands 
and pasture allowance in recent years as compared with pre-war, 
while the millions of acres of idle plow lands that are not officially 
classed as meadows or pastures and that have reverted to a wild 
state produce grasses of a fair forage quality in many districts, 
affording possibilities of increased pasturage. This has made possible 
the recent large increase in the numbers of sheep and the maintenance 
of horses at pre-war numbers, particularly on the large estates. 


INACCURACIES IN GERMAN PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


Production has varied more or less according to the season. In 
studying the figures in the tables on production and yields per acre 
that follow, and the statistics of the separate crops, allowance must 
be made for inaccuracies in the estimates. Many German econo- 
mists feel that the official crop statistics overemphasize the actual 
decreases in crop production, although it is universally recognized 
that there has been a considerable actual reduction in crop yields. 
It is believed, particularly, that pre-war estimates were in general 
too high, for sania various explanations are given. 

It is impossible to gauge accurately the amount of the overesti- 
mate, and German economists are loath to state a percentage or 
other estimate of the amount of error. Professor Ballard is quoted 
as stating that the statistical indications of production were too high 
by about 10 per cent. Hermann Warmbold, formerly Minister of 
Agriculture for Prussia, in his bulletin ‘‘ Futtermittel im Kriege,” ® 
written during the war, assumes an overestimate of 15 per cent. 
Many economists are of the opinion that official estimates of crop 

roduction since the war have been too pessimistic. Just as in other 
baits, in which agricultural products have been subject to requisition, 
so in Germany the farmer has been reluctant to return a full statement 
of his yields. In Germany the area of every field is a matter of 
record and it is impossible to dissimulate as to the area or the cro 
sown. However, it is impossible to check the harvesting of eac 
field, and therefore most differences between the reported and the 
actual production are reflected in yields per acre. No definite state- 
ment has been made as to the amount of these underestimates, but 
general opinion seems to be that they are not so great as the pre-war 
overestimates. 

The areas seeded to the leading agricultural products within the 
present boundaries of the Republic of Germany, contrasting the 
pre-war period (1909-1913) with the latest years for which statistics 
are available, are given in Table 16. 


8 “‘ Feeding stuffs in time of war.” 
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TaBLE 16.—Cereals, potatoes, and beets: Area seeded in Germany, 2921-1924, as 
compared with the pre-war average, 1909-1913 


3 [Thousands of acres—000 omitted] 


Boundaries of 1923 


Crop 
Pre-war aver- 1924 (prelim- 
age, 1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 inary) 

: ee ers Ee he ae eee ee 
Wheat: . | Acres |Per cent| Acres |Per cent; Acres |Per cent| Acres |Per cent| Acres |Per cent 
inn?) er 3, 522 11.6 3, 149 12.4 2. 931 bias Bl WA: 11.9 3, 143 11.8 
SpErnig= =2—*— ==: 506 £6 412 1.6 464 1.9 530 2.0 481 1.8 
Total wheat__-| 4,028 1B S74 3, 561 14.0 3, 395 13.6 BRS Pd BEY 3, 624 13. 6 

Rye 
an) fel a 12, 450 40.9 | 10, 340 40.7 | 10, 073 40.4 | 10, 577 40.3 | 10,189 38. 1 
2 2 ae 263 : 9 199 } SF 212 336 1.3 
6 
Total rye__..-- 12,713 | 41.8 | 10,539 | 41.5 | 10,287| 41.1 | 10,789 | 41.1 | 10,525] 39.4 
“1 eee moe| 23] 372| 15| 313| 12| si7| 12| 304 1.1 

Total bread 
cereals_____- 17, 447 GY Ba ' | 14, 472 57.0 | 13, 945 55. 9 | 14,759 | 56.2} 14, 453 54. 1 

Barley: | 
WY atheros 1116 .4 2 306 72, 2 257 1.0 267 1.0 265 1.0 
Spring. 27 2 _ =. 3, 348 11.0 2, 808 11.0 | 2,846 11.4 2, 949 i Lats 3, 306 12.3 
Total barley_-_| 3,464} 11.4} 3,114 12.2 | 3,103] - 12:4 |- 3,216.) ~123:|--3,571 13.3 
eras oa te | 9,529] 31.3 | 7,814| 30.8 | 7,912) 31.7! 8,265| 31.5] 8,712 32.6 
Total cereals__| 30, 440 | 100.0 | 25,400 | 100.0 | 24,960 | 100.0 | 26,240! 100.0 | 26,736 { 100.0 
SS SS SES _—EEEE EEE SSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SEE SESS SS SSS ESS 

Decrease below pre- 

RUE. VCEAGO ws ee 5, 040 16. 6 5, 480 18.6 | 4,200 13.8 | 3,704 ize 
Potatoes__-__---_--- ere det iq aa bee ee Soe G78 | se 6,820 |e 
Ber Dee icine e ee | Se St te U7 ee Ba Osta ==eees ed ee eee O75. [2 eases 
Sugar beets ?_______- Pet Or ene 17 es ee ea SSP oie Sees B29 peo 876-2 ees 
Fodder beets___-___- Cc UE eee es fo « Wisse e cS Ps eee 1, 809 | ce eee 

| | | | | 


1909-1913: Prussia KoOnigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Landwirtschaft, 1909-1913 
(Preussische Statistik, no. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240.) 

1921: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

1922, 1923, 1924: Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt, Jan. 7, 1925. 


1 Estimate for 1913 only. No basis for an estimate for earlier years. 

2 Estimate made in the Statistisches Reichsamt. 

3 Upper row of figures from Statistisches Reichsamt and lower row from estimates of Die Deutsche Zuck- 
erindustrie, exclusive of area for seed beets. 

4 No estimates available 


“4 
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The average production and yields pee acre for the pre-war period 
(1909-1913) contrasted with that of the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, as far as statistics are available, are given in Tables 17 and 18. 


TABLE 17.—Production of cereals, potatoes, and beels in Germany, 1921-1924, as 
compared with the pre-war average, 1909-1913 


{In thousands—000 omitted] 


Boundaries of 1923 


Crop 
Pre-war 1924 ( 
average 1921 _ 1922 1923 ‘uate 
1909-1913 iminary) 
Wheat: Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
VA a te ee es ee ey EERE Seto aie" ES 114, 500 96, 412 61, 253 91, 445 76, 832 
BDTNE 6255) 92 ieee ee 16, 774 11, 386 10, 673 15, 003 12, 367 
Noval wheat =. 228. <0 se ese See 131, 274 107, 798 71, 926 106, 448 | 89, 199 
Rye | 
Alo) 2) a eee oe op RA ES eee Dae elas OEE E, 363, 098 264, 220 203, 673 259, 046 | 219, 828 
prep 2) ee ee ee 5, 239 3, 428 2, 360 3, 991 | 5, 745 
IGE TYG: 0.75: aa ee ales ath 368, 337 267, 648 206, 033 263,037 | 225, 573 
LO Ge oe Sat eke RE TED ENE. SRL 23, 497 11,419} 6,251 8.810 | 6, 419 
Total bresd’ cereals 22+. = 3.25 eee 523, 108 386, 865 284, 210 378, 295 321, 191 
Barley: Gs z* 
WnGer te oe ee en oe es pee 1 4, 988 1 12, 392 16,917 10, 761 9, 762 
ROPE Rt se ae a PA 2p ks Cee 128, 799 89, 057 73, 837 97, 685 100, 464 
Rota Warley se Sate i ae ee 133, 787 101, 449 80, 754 108, 446 110, 226 
pete Oe oT MRS a ay Pee te 527,178 | 344,812 | 276,643 |  420,731| 389, 525 
OLA COregS <a. eee ee 1, 184, 073 833, 126 641, 607 907, 472 $20, 942 
POLAORS. es coer era ie ee oh ak Ses Ae 1, 373, 609 960, 888 | 1,494,180 | 1, 197,095 1, 337, 540 
Short tons | Shorttons | Short tons | Short tons | Short tons 
BTISat DEUS 4= 2 ao ae ae ea ae cee ee en oe . 11, 893 9, 586 11, 318 
pugar Desist. {= 5: et a ee ee 14, 679 8, 297 10, 258 8, 087 10, 714 
Hodder Neeis2 6-2 ee eee (3) 19, 645 27, 284 24, 242 25, 626 


1909-1913: Prussia, XKOGnigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Landwirtschaft, 1909-1913. 
(Preussische Statistik, Nos. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240.) Second estimate of sugar-beet production furnished by 
Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. 

1921: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

1922-1924: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Jan. 7, 1925. 


1 No official estimate of the production of winter barley was made for all Germany before 1923. Pro- 


duction estimated from the area reported or estimated on the basis of the relation of the yield per acre of — 


winter grain to summer grain in Prussia where production statistics for winter grain are available. 


2? Lower row of figures are quantities of beets worked up at the beet-sugar factories taken from the statistics — 


of Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. Upper row are production figures from the Statistisches Reichsamt. 
3 No estimate available. 
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TaspiEe 18.—Cereals, potatoes, and beets: Crop yields per acre in Germany, 1921-— 
1924, as compared with the average, 1909-1913 © 
3s 


Boundaries of 1923 


Cc | 
“= Pre-war | | 
average, | 1921 | 1922 1923 1924 
1909-1913 | 
Wheat: Bushels | Bushels | Bushels Bushels | Bushels 
r ie le see a 32.5 30. 6 20.9 | 29. 3 | 24.4 
[Dil ti 2 ae 33. 1 27.6 23. 0 28.3 | 25. 7 
Se ee ee | 32.6 | 30.3 21.2 29.1 | 24 
LS SY a 
Rye: _ errs) = ; 
OUT ee ES ee 29.2 | 25. 6 20. 2 24.5 | 21.6 
3 pf ee ee ee ee ee 19.9 | 17.2 14.4 18.8 17.1 
Uy ee ree 29. 0 25. 4 20. 1 24. 4 21.4 
pees erin ere Set Se Se a ee 33. 3 30.7 20. 0 27.8 21.1 
Total bread cereals_______-__-_--___- 30. 0 | 26.7 | 20. 4 | 25.6 | 22.2 
Barley: 
OAD IS eS ee 43.0 40. 4 | 26. 9 40. 3 | 36. 8 
Si ee See ee ee 38. 5 31.7 | 25.9 | 33. 1 30. 4 
Waddie sy: 2 33.6 | 32. 6 | 26. 0 33.7 30.9 
CL el ee ee ae aS | 44.1 35. 0 50. 9 44.7 
Dl a ee 8 38.9 | 32.8 7S 34.6 30. 7 
oS pte es ee eee es eee 202.7 | 145.9 222. 2 177.7 | 196. 1 
| } j | | 
| Short tons | Short tons | Short tons | Short tons | Short tons 
> ee eee cee hae | 9.1) 11.5 10. 1 | 11.6 
ET a aie aes 13.7 | 10. 1 11.6 9.8 | 12.2 


1 Upper row of figures computed from area and production given by the German Statistisches Reichsamt; 


lower row from Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. 


The differences between the average yields per acre during the 
period 1909-1913 and the years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924 are 
striking, ranging for total cereals from 4.3 bushels (1923) to 13.2 


bushels (1922) below the pre-war. Part of this difference is attribut- 


able to the conservatism of the peasants in reporting their yields 


after the war and to the optimism of the German statistical office 


before the war; but lack of fertilizers, poorer cultural methods, and 
‘unsatisfactory climatic conditions have caused actual yields to fall 


considerably below those of pre-war days. 
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af 
Based upon Tables 16 and 17 is the following distribution per 
100 inhabitants (Table 19) of the areas seeded to and the production 
of the chief field crops: 


TABLE 19—Cereals, potatoes, and beets: Area and production per 100 inhabitants 
in Germany, 1921-1924, as compared with the average, 1909-1913 


Boundaries of 1923 


Crop 
Pre-war 
average, 19212 19223 1923 4 | 19245 
1909-1913 1 
Wheat: Acres| Bushels | Acres | Bushels | Acres | Bushels | Acres | Bushels Acres, Bushels 
WY aNGer be ke eee 6.1 198. 1 6.2 157.9 4.7 99. 2 5.0 146.8 5.0 122.3 
PPM Re. a Cee he he 9 29. 0 it 18.6 .8 17.3 .9 24. 1 | 19.7 
Totalowheat.-<<.23 So = 7.0 PA asl 5.9 17625-| 5.5 116.5 5.9 170. 9 5.8 142.0 
——— ee te ja — 
Rye: 
WVIHLORS (0 2... 2 eee Pe 21°5 628.2 | 16.9 432.8 | 16.3 329. 8 7.0 416.0 | 16.2 
SL ee es 15 9.1 3 56 |).'.3 3.8 3 6.4| .5 
Tole rye: So re as 22.0 Garas |, Lye 438.4 | 16.6 300.0 | Lhe 422.4 | 16.7 
C0 | ee aa = Ee a ed 132 40.6 6 18.7 sD: 10.1 5 14.1 5 
Total bread cereals______ 30.:2 |. 90520 | 23. 7 1.4683. 6 | 22.6 |: 460: 2.) 23.7 | 2607.4} 2820 
Barley: 
Wantor 25 Bk). 5 ee 2 8.6 5 20. 3 4 1152 .4 17.3 4 
Spree oo ee 5.8 | 222.9) 4.6] 1459] 46) 119.6] 4.7] 1569) 5.3 
‘otal harley. 2 ae 6.0 23146 "|b. 1 | 166. 2 5.0 130.8 51 | < 17492 5 
—— SS 
ste ee Ee eT 16/5 |. O19) 4258 | 564.8 | 12.8 | 448.0] 13.3 | 675.6 | 13.9 
Totalicereals- 2.32.2. 52.7 |2,048. 6°! 41.6 |1,364.6 | 40.4 |1,039.0 | 42.1 |1,457.2 | 42.6 
POotahoes rk seers [eri ) 11.7 |2,375.6 | 10.7 /1, 573.8 | 10.9 |2, 419.5 | 10.8 {1,922.3 | 10.9 
Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tons 
Biiwar pees) Piss ~ oh eS ae ee 1.6 aA AL LoS eb 15.4 126 
sugar beets: 6 «= .. 1.5.2... tas 1.9 25. 4 A begs 13.6 1.4 16.6 133 13.0 1.4 
MOCOer.WCRES- 2. *< i= = See (7) (8) 3.0 np Ag 3 uh | 44.2 3.0 38.9 2.9 


1 Population, 1910, 57,799,808. | 
2 Population, 1921, 61,055,000 (estimated). A 
3 Population, 1922, 61,755,000 (estimated). i 
4 Population, 1923, 62,275,000 (estimated). 
5 Population, 1924, 62,825,000 (estimated). i 
6 Upper row calculated from area and production given in Statistisches Reichsamt and lower row from _ 
Die Deutsches Zuckerindustrie. 
7 No estimate for acreage available. 
8 No estimate for production available. 


The difference between German pre-war cereal production and 
the wheat, rye, spelt, barley, and oats now produced shows a falling 
off of 250,000,000 to 540,000,000 bushels, and sugar beets have 
dropped off at least 4,000,000 tons. The shortage in cereal produc- 
tion 1s due for the most part to the great reduction in acreage, espe- 
cially in rye. Rye acreage has been from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 
acres below the 1909-1913 average ever since the war. Barley 
alone in 1924 was up to the pre-war acreage, but other cereals have 
shown greatly decreased areas. Total cereals in 1924 were 12.2 
per cent, or around 3,700,000 acres, below normal. | 


GERMAN FOOD SITUATION AS AFFECTED BY VERSAILLES TREATY AND POSTWAR 
DEPRESSION : 


The territorial changes attending the Versailles treaty did not 
greatly affect Germany’s cereal situation, the total effect (contras 


. 
4 
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ing the 1909-1913 average production per 100 inhabitants of the 


Empire and the territories included within the present boundaries 


of the Republic) being only about 3 per cent decrease in potential 
production. Comparing production per 100 inhabitants in 1924 
with the average for the territories included within the present 
boundaries of the Republic in 1909-1913, the postwar depression 
is found to be profound, amounting to 43.5 per cent for bread cereals, 
36.2 per cent for total cereals, and 29.1 per cent for sugar beets. 
Potatoes alone have tended to maintain their former importance, 
the production per 100 inhabitants being only 10.4 per cent below 
pre-war as shown in Table 20. 


Taste 20.—Cereals, potatoes, and sugar beets: Production per 100 inhabitants in 
Germany, 1923 boundaries, for 1909-1913, compared with total Empire and 1924 
for the Republic 


Geupee Sareea ae Republic of Germany 
Crop Per cent Pe 
Average, Average, of 190! 1924 1913 (1923 
1909-1913 1909-1913 1918, 5 d 
Empire ees 
aries) 
Bushels Bushels Per cent Bushels Per cent 
Seppe a ee ee Se a ee 234. 221.1 96. 142. i 
SE. eee le 2 eS ee eee eee 685. 7 637. 3 92.9 359. 0 56. 3 
UE Sse Se ee eee 36. 2 40. 6 1 10. 2 25.1 
Total bread cereals... .....2-:-::.-=-- 956. 2 905. 0 94. 6 511. 2 56. 5 
| DRL del oS ee eee 244, 2 231.5 94.8 Lis: 5 ithe! 
| CL ee Se 5 ee ee ee 911.8 912. 1 100. 0 620. 0 68. 0 
PRLGEACELOnIS= ees est A lee be 2 phd 2:2, 2, 048. 6 97.0 1, 306. 7 63.8 
oD EPPS oe ees ere ee 2, 590. 6 2, 376. 5 91.7 2, 129.0 89.6 
Short tons | Short tons Short tons 
LED ObR Res: oe See eee ee 28. 3 25. 4 89.8 18.0 70.9 


LARGE ESTATES v. SMALL HOLDINGS IN GERMANY 


Before this survey was made there had been a gradual natural 


decrease in the size of farm holdings for some years, as indicated by 
the comparison of the percentages of agricultural areas classified by 


. 


size of holdings in 1895 and 1907 in Table 21. 


TABLE 21.—Percentage of agricultural area, by size of holdings, 1895 and 1907 


Below 5 | 5 to 12.4 12.4 to 49.4 to | 247 acres 


Year e acres acres 49.4 acres | 247 acres | and over 
Flea See se ee eee ee 5. 56 10. 11 29. 9 30. 35 | . 08 
- 2-5 eo Se ens eee ee 5. 40 10. 40 32.7 29. 30 | 22. 20 


German students of land economics state that the tendency shown 


from 1895 to 1907 has continued toward a still smaller percentage of 


large estates in recent years. 
Land settlements which were brought to a standstill because of the 
war were again taken up with great enthusiasm in 1919, when the 


national settlement law was passed. The avowed es en of the 
t 


founders of this law was to place about one-third of the large estates 


vor 
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at the disposal of the settlers. This was felt to be necessary in order 
to take care of the impoverished population and the further increase 
of national agricultural laborers. Fro 1919 to 1923, inclusive, the 
total of new settlements in Prussia amounted to 238,511 acres. 
Such settlements were largely at the expense of large estates, although 
about 66,717 acres were given over from the Prussian domain. The 
results of these land settlements have been disappointing as a matter 
of national economics, the movement constituting, as it does, an 
appreciable change in the character of ownership. There are now 
many complaints that annexed lands have been taken from well- 
managed large estates and have fallen into the hands of those not 
skilled in agriculture and who are otherwise poor farmers. 

The large farms of Germany have been very well managed. The 
production of grain per acre in proportion to the size of-holdings was 
probably no greater than the average of medium and smaller farmers, 
but their surpluses were far greater because of the relatively small 
animal and human population maintained throughout the whole 
year. Consequently, the large farmers were particularly interested 
in the protective grain tariffs; they were politically active and power- 
ful. The large farmer was at a distinct disadvantage in the pro- 
duction of pigs and cattle because of his smaller year-round labor 
supply; on the other hand, the small farmer fed or ate a large pro- 
portion of the grain he produced. The large farmer had the advan- 
tage of better scientific talent, could afford better implements, and, 
consequently, could till the soil better and deeper. What they 
lacked in animal fertilizers they made up by larger purchases of 
artificial manure. 

The small farmer had some advantage in the production of hoed 
crops because with the aid of his family he had a larger amount of 
labor per acre. With the assistance of the large seasonal supply 
of labor and machinery, however, the large farmer greatly diminished 
this advantage, even in the case of the hoed crops (beets, potatoes, 
etc.), and in the production of sugar beets appears to have had a dis- 
tinct advantage. In Germany, sugar-beet production depends upon 
deep plowing and thorough working of the soil, and small farmers do 
not have sufficient tractive power. There was a greater tendency 
toward sugar production on the large holdings than on the small. 

A marked decrease in the percentage of large farms would decrease 
the production of domestic grain surpluses and consequently would 
probably increase the potential demand for foreign grain and would 
probably decrease the exportable surplus of sugar in Germany as a 
whole, while it should tend to increase animal production, especially 
cattle and swine. 

WHEAT 


Germany lies within the European winter-wheat belt, and wheat 
is produced rather generally throughout the country with varying 
success depending largely upon soil and climatic conditions. Wheat 
enters more largely into the rotation in the southern and western 
provinces than in the districts of the northeast, where lighter soils 
are better adapted to rye and potatoes. The south central districts, 
including the Province of Saxony, the Kingdom of Saxony, Anhalt, 
and Thuringia, have been the heaviest producing regions. ‘These four ff) 
regions alone produced nearly a quarter of Germany’s domestic 
surplus, a | 


NS hy rer er 
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The greater part of Germany’s domestic wheat supply was grown 
in the southern and western prov nces, but at the same time these 
regions, particularly the western, were the most highly industrialized 
sections of the Empire, in which the ratio of wheat consumers to 
producers was high. These districts consumed all the wheat they 
grew at home, all of the surplus from the eastern and northern dis- 


- tricts and imported nearly half as much as the domestic surplus from 


foreign countries. Importations into these deficit districts were 
facilitated by their proximity to cheap water transportation of the 
Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe, and the great ports of Bremen and 
Hamburg. 

The German peoplé consumed annually, on the average, before the 
war 192.6 pounds (3.21 bushels) of wheat per capita. The use 
of wheat as an article of diet, however, varied considerably in dif- 


ferent parts of the Empire. When we contrast the wheat-eating 


Alsatians on the west, consuming at least 434 pounds each per year, 
with the rye-eating Poles on the east, who consumed yearly not more 
than 164 pounds of wheat per capita, this dietary variation is striking. 
The district of Posen, with a population of 1,946,461 had only 
194,000 acres under wheat, but exported on the average 2,000,000 
bushels annually; Alsace-Lorraine, with a smaller population (1,874,- 
014) had 341,000 acres under wheat and in addition to wheat pro- 
duced locally imported yearly some 6,500,060 bushels. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON THE GERMAN WHEAT SITUATION 


Germany ceded to Poland from Posen, West Prussia, and East 


_ Prussia some of her best wheat lands that produced an average 


(1909-1913) surplus of approximately 2,500,000 bushels. Some of 
the ceded districts on the east, particularly Upper Silesia, showed an 
annual average deficit of about 1,500,000 bushels. Memel had a 
slight deficit, and the territories now composing Danzig Free State 
produced a small surplus. On the west, Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar, 
and the districts ceded to Belgium and Denmark required about 


- 8,500,000 bushels annually in addition to the locally produced wheat. 


The estimated average statistical wheat deficit (1909-1913) of 


_ the territories now comprised within the Republic of Germany was 


61,400,000 bushels, as compared with 68,700,000 bushels, the average 
amount of wheat imported annually into the whole Empire. 

It is estimated that the ceded territories, exclusive of the Saar 
district, required an annual net importation of 5,461,000 bushels of 


wheat. 


The statistical analysis of the pre-war wheat situation in the 
ceded districts and in the territory now composing the Republic of 
Germany appears in Table 22. 

Table 22 gives an approximation of production and consumption 
for the territories ceded, in comparison with the rest of the Empire 
now constituting the Republic. It must be borne in mind that these 
figures show a eet production than was actually the case and con- 


sequently a higher per capita consumption. If there were any 


unanimity of opinion as to the amount of the overestimation of crop 


| a+ these estimates might be discounted in computing the tables; 


ut, as it is, it seems better to publish the figures as they are officially 


' given and merely call attention to the possibility of error. Several 


73727 °—26}——_3 
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inconsistencies also appeared in the official records of the local move- 

ment of wheat, so that the statistical balance of deficit to be imported 

was somewhat higher than the actual import. A correction has been 

applied to the amounts of surplus or deficit from each region, so that 

the total in Table 22 equals the actual average import of the Empire. 


TABLE 22.—Wheat: Average approximate balance in the districts which composed 
the former German Empire, 1909-1913 


: Net Dis- appear- 
Dee ae Population Produc- 2 i (05 
District Dec.1,1910| ATe@ tion | Seed sg i See) SUCOINS A ora 
ora 
capita 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Acres Bushels | Bushels| Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
Germany, 1923 boundaries-| 57, 799, 808 | 4,028,523 | 131, 274 | 10,459 | 120,815 | 182, 230 |—61, 415 3.15 
Saar District: 
Rhine Province_-_-___-- 572, 112 8, 888 230 23 207 1,827 | —1, 620 3.19 
avarice ee a 80, 946 2 3, 289 293 28 85 267 —182 3. 30 


Areas ceded; 
From East Prussia— 


Ns Wemele25-i-== 141, 238 6, 882 180 20 160 286 —126 2. 02 
To Poland: . 2 =. -- 24, 787 339 8 1 rf 47 —40 1.90 
From West Prussia— 
To Danzig Free 
Stave (ts 330, 630 32, 212 1,310 88 1, 222 930 +292 2. 81 
Toe: Poland-— = 226 964, 704 109, 080 3, 383 299 3, O84 2, 642 +442 2. 74 
From Posen to Poland.) 1, 946, 461 193, 974 6, 161 615 5, 546 3,421 | +2, 125 
From Pomerania to 
Polande?: 2 iste D224 | SA ets he RN ee eee 
From Upper Silesia— 
To Poland. = 2. 893, 074 14, 035 335 33 302 1, 836 | —1, 534 2. 06 
To Czechoslovakia 45, 396 6, 390 176 15 161 115 +46 2. 53 
From Lower Silesia to 
Poland. +=. 5 “Seal Be 26, 248 2, 814 84 7 77 64 +13 2. 44 
From Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Denmark-_- 166, 348 20, 667 876 57 819 881 —62 5. 30 
From Rhine Province 
Lo Belgiamy <=. "+ 60, 003 62 sejeese) oe i| 165 —164 2. 75 
Alsace-Lorraine to 
Mrarice:e 2-7? SLX fe 1, 874, 014 341, 067 8, 008 887 7, 121 13, 574 | —6, 453 7. 24 
Total for ceded areas| 6, 473, 127 727, 522 20, 522 2, 022 18, 500 23,961 | —5, 461 3. 70 
Total Empire-_-..._= 64, 925, 993 | 4, 768, 222 | 152,119 | 12,512 | 139, 607 | 208, 285 |—68, 678 3. 21 
Per cent in ceded districts 
And SAAS! <5 228 5 ik es 5 Se ed 15. 5 13.7 16. 4 13:5 12.5 10.6) ata 


Area and production of lost areas: Prussia, Kénigliches Statistisches Landesamt Statistik der Land- 
wirtschaft, 1909-1913, (Preussische Statistik, Nos. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240), supplemented by statistics pre- 
pared in the Preussisches Landesamt. 


1 The quantities of surplus and deficit in each district as calculated from German official statistics have 
been corrected to such a degree that the total equals the average yearly import amount . 
2 One year only, 1914. 


NotE.—The estimates of the balances between production and disappearance of the various crops, al- 
though they are planned only to give an approximate idea of the variations in production and domestic 
consumption in the different parts of Germany, are believed to give a fairly accurate picture of conditions 
in general. It was impossible to get an average of the movement of grain in the interior trade for the whole 
of the period 1909-1913. The trade figures were therefore taken for that year in which the interior trade 
balance was most nearly in agreement with the five-year average foreign trade balance and a correction was” 
then appled to these figures. Wherever possible the data were taken from the ‘‘Sonderabdruck aus 
Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen,” published by the K6niglich Preussisches Ministerium der 6ffentlichen 
Arbeiten ‘‘ Deutschlands Getreideernte und die Eisenbahnen,’”’ which takes into consideration the ocean 
shipping trade of Hamburg and Bremen. This publication could not be used in the case of rye, spelt, 
and potatoes, whose balances appear in tables to follow. The figures for rye and potatoes were taken from 
“Statistik der Giiterbewegung auf Deutschen Eisenbahnen nach Verker rsbezirken’’ and “‘ Verkehr und 
Wasserstande der Deutschen Binnenwasserstrassen,” issued by the Kaiserliches Statistisches Reichsamt. 
For these two crops the statistics on trade and disappearance for the northern region, which includes Ham- 
burg and Bremen, are incomplete. : P : 

It must be borne in mind that the disappearance per unit in each case is to be considered as a convenient 
means of measuring the quantity used for all purposes of the various districts and does not represent a per 
capita consumption for human food or, in the case of oats, for horses. 
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The return to France of the heavy wheat-deficit territories of 
_ Alsace-Lorraine did not materially reduce the average estimated per 
- capita annual disappearance of wheat within the present boundaries 
of the Republic. ir is disappearance in 1909-1913 was 3.15 bushels, 
- or 189 pounds per capita, which is not far from what it was for the 
Empire, 3.21 bushels, or 192.6 pounds. Since wheat and spelt are 
normally used almost entirely for human consumption, the per 
capita disappearance may be considered an approximate estimate of 
the per capita consumption of both these cereals. Rye, although 
used mostly for human food, is also used for livestock, so in terms of 
human consumption the disappearance per capita represents the 
quantity that was available for human food in case it was required. 
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Fig. 3.—Average 1909-1913 production of wheat in the German Empire balanced against disap- 
pearance 


The districts represented by the shaded areas produced annually approximately 14,584,000 
bushels more wheat than was locally consumed. This amount was available for shipment to 
the southwestern deficit regions, where local production fell short of consumption by about 
83,262,000 bushels of wheat annually. This necessitated a yearly net importation of approxi- 
mately 68,678,000 bushels of wheat. 


ORIGIN OF WHEAT IMPORTED TO COVER GERMANY’S DEFICIT (1909-1913) 


The pre-war wheat deficit of the German Empire was covered by 
importations averaging (1909-1913) about 68,678,000 bushels. 
These importations were chiefly from Russia, Argentina, and the 
United States. Russia alone supplied over half of the net require- 
ment, Argentina supplied about a quarter, followed closely by the 
United States, as shown in Table 23. 

Imports from other countries were more than offset by Germany’s 
exports to neighboring European countries. Practically all the 

imports went to supply the deficits of the industrial centers on the 
seaboard and along the valleys of the Rhine and Weser and their 
tributaries, 


= 
= 
-_ 
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TABLE 23.— Wheat, including wheat flour, in terms of wheat: Foreign trade‘ of the 
See Republic, 1921—22 to 1923-24, compared with that of the Empire 1909-10 
to 1913-14 

: {Thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 


Years beginning July 1 


Country 
Average, 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 2 

ACW pRs! 5 IS tt 2c Siege MA i Deets Soe ae ae ts al kag Ne y +16, 595 +45, 521 +25, 204 16, 073 
RUUISST ae Ot £28 eS eek ce hee Se gE ei eee | +35, 784 3 (4) (3 
IBN a a a le ea I a +17, 845 +12, 051 +12, 337 4, 474 
li biaati ints lee ee ees edge moe ee Ee he +6, 481 +143 (3) (3) 
(Chetty te a eo ote eee Ss ie bre Weel ee. +5, 105 -+1, 495 +2, 375 () 
EVISHOMI Se Sone ear ee een a an ee ee +3, 718 +9, 295 (3) 
IBEItISH city 9% tS, a aos ye pes oe Se eee +1, 822 (3) (3) (8) 
A TSAeO=ORr ain Gee errr ee a ree te |e eee +25 +145 901 
eider istrictiees £25 ut 2. 8 CR a oe ee ee —1, 213 —354 (3) 
DIY ec te im i he ree = ee —90 +31 +13 (3) 
TAOS] tig bs er a aa 2 eS eee SA SE te AS | a A —1 —71 (3) 
WZOCHOSI OVA IA see) Fn ep a | ee —4 (3) (8) 
Pa igieeye 2! ee  e —1, 255 +23 (3) (3 
Jes bigs SS eS te SO es eS alt ER OS Ss —1, 372 (3) (3) es 
BEA ein Co he eke = a nee —1, 737 —8 (8) (8) 
ID Gnas SF os | ee ae eee eee —2, 470 +145 (3) (3) 
INetbentandstc 3 2t2 7 Pi Se eee oe ees ee eae ee — 2, 805 +643 +343 1, 009 
INTANCRs Meee a oe eae ae oiler eee Oe She a pee peta —3, 733 +14 +302 3, 208 
Ofber countri6s ae ssc este Ce se ee ee —5, 210 +1, 133 +1, 759 +8, 925 

otal. 2. 22. se ee ee ee +68, 678 +-69, 293 +42, 053 +29, 580 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
uber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+-) and net exports by (=): 

2 Imports only, except for ‘“‘other countries’? and “‘total.’’ since figures for exports are not complete enough 
to compile a fiscal year by countries. The exports, if any, for the countries given are included in “‘other 
a eee included in ‘‘other countries.’’ 

Since the war Russia has practically disappeared as a source of 
wheat, and for the first year or two Russia’s place in supplying 
Germany’s wheat requirements was taken by the United Séntuel 
During the season 1921-22 the German Republic, through advan- 
tageous credits and gifts, imported more wheat than was imported — 
by the former German Empire to supply the pre-war needs. The 
next two trade years show a marked falling off. In 1922-23 the total 
import was 42,000,000 bushels and the next year, 1923-24, only 
30,000,000 bushels. | 


GERMANY’S WHEAT TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES j 

Before the war Germany took from the United States annually 
about 16,600,000 bushels of wheat. In 1921-22 the quantity rose to 
45,500,000, but in 1922-23 fell to 25,000,000. In 1923-24 there was 
a further drop to 16,073,000. In the crop year 1924—25 Germany had 
a crop of 89,200,000 bushels, as compared with 106,448,000 bushels in: 
the previous season. During the six months July 1 to December 31, 
1924, imports from the United States had reached 24,410,338 bushels, 
as compared with 6,064,836 for the same period during the previous 
season. 

STATISTICAL WHEAT BALANCES OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


To contrast production and consumption of wheat, both before an 
following the war, involves several variable factors. There has been 
a falling off in imports, marked decreases in production, and in- 
creases in population. Production had fallen off more than 40,- 
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000,000 bushels in 1924, while the population in 1921 had increased 
3,300,000 over pre-war estimates and in 1924 was probably 5,000,000 
more than pre-war. 

_ Assuming that the average imports of wheat during the period 

1909-1913 about covered the Empire’s wheat deficit, we have a 

“pre-war picture of the approximate balance between production, 
requirement, and import for the territory within the present bound- 
aries of the Republic in Table 24. 

_ According to German official statistics wheat production during 
the years following the war has been far below the pre-war average 
crop. Some of the differences in production are recognized to be 

statistical rather than real. Before the war the Government reports 
are stated to have been overestimates of actual conditions, and since 

the war, German farmers have shown a marked tendency to under- 
state their production. Government requisitions and legislation, 
with restrictions and other factors unfavorable to agriculture, have 
also tended to cause an actual decrease in areas seeded. ‘The small 
crop of 1922, however, was largely due to adverse weather conditions. 

For each of the post-war years given in Table 24, even allowing for 
the variations in Government estimates, the production per capita 

must have been much less than pre-war, except 1921, which was 

not far below normal. 


TasBLeE 24.—Wheat: Statistical balances, Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1921-22 to 
1924-25, as compared with pre-war average, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


[In thousands—009 omitted] 


Year beginning Juiy 1 


Item | Unit l | 
Average, | 
| | 1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 | 1924 
PRK] essay seater! 
EE SO ERE 2 sae a eee | Acre___-_ 4, 029 | 3, 561 3, 395 | 3, 653 3, 624 
= UCAS BS Rae we aie Bes se ee ee Bushel__} 131, 274 107, 798 71, 926 106, 448 89, 199 
Vie bee De a eee ee do----| 10,459 | 9: 32h 8, 905 9, 584 9, 400 
Netqroduchipne:. 22. 2-_ 2. -=_ |---do_.--| 120,815 | 98,471 63,021 | 96,864 79, 799 
Theoretical domestic requirement !________|___ do-._--} ? 182,230 | 192,494 | 194,701 | 196,340 198, 075 . 
: PBiseremcabdenel;s -s< =) fe G () noes 61, 415 94, 023 131, 680 98, 476 118, 276 
EROS eee ee ee ee ba ee neo dos <%: (3) | 69,293 | 42, 053 29, 590 4 35, 900 
Uncovered deficit. ____-----.-2-.--2-|--- do..-.| vine eae eee | 24,730 | 89,627 | 69,886 |__________ 


1 Based upon pre-war disappearance norm, 3.1528, times population. (See Table 19 for population.) 
_ # Normal disappearance. 
_ 4 Net imports for 1923 boundaries assumed to be the same as the deficit 
_ 4Six months ended Dee. 31. 


_ During the year 1921-22 the German Government arranged the 
purchase of wheat from abroad. Imports from America were nearly 
three times what they were before the war, yet there still appeared 
to be a theoretical uncovered deficit of 24,700,000 bushels. Although 
the total imports of wheat into the German Republic exceeded the 
pre-war average for the German Empire, it is probable that the 
German people went on very short wheat-bread rations that year, 
especially in the cities and industrial regions, and resorted to sub- 
stitutes, particularly potatoes. 
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The millers’ association reported that during the period of rela- 
tively low purchasing power of the German mark a plentiful supply 
of potatoes greatly affected local demand for flour and bread grains. 
The millers themselves have not found it practicable to mix any 
large quantity of potato flour with the flour produced from German 
aoe because of the high moisture content of the latter, but individual 

akers may introduce some potato flour into their bread, because 
this practice is not now forbidden. During the pre-war period, 
when bread was advertised as rye or wheat bread, it was required to 
contain only rye or wheat. In general the substitution of potatoes 
for bread cereals is done largely by the consumers themselves by 
eating potatoes instead of bread. 

In the present state of German economic interrelationships it is 
impossible to trace any relationship between potato supply and 
imports of bread cereals. 

During the season 1922-23 yields were better; probably up to 
normal, Bait imports had fallen off 27,000,000 bushels below the pre- 
vious year, so there was more real lack of wheat in that year than in 
the comparatively good year of 1921. 

Government requisitioning of grain had ceased in 1923 and there 
was not the incentive to minimize statements of yields that had 
characterized returns from the rural districts during the previous — 
years, although the farmers were still suspicious of further possible 
wheat confiscations by the Government. Thus the 1923 production 
estimate may be slightly nearer the actual harvest than those of 
the two previous years. On the other hand, the rapidly depre- | 
ciating currency up to December, 1923, made the farmer loath to 
market his wheat except when he was ready to buy something of 
about the same cost as the value of the grain he had to sell. This 
resulted in a bad distribution of the crop, with many of the workers 
in the industrial regions and the urban inhabitants going hungry, 
even though in some cases farmers might be feeding wheat to their 
livestock. 

Increasing freight rates also tended to keep the crop from being 
well distributed. Imports were smaller in 1923-24 than in the pre- 
ceding years. It was about this time that the German Government 
ceased importing grain and private firms had difficulty in arranging 
credits with which to buy the required supply. 


Ce ee ee ee ee 


POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE IN WHEAT 


Before the war imports were normally required in the German 
Empire to supply about 36 per cent of the total wheat requirement. — 
Because of the loss of some of the wheat-consuming area as well as — 
some of the wheat surplus-producing territory, the relative quantity 
required normally by the population within the present boundaries 
of the Republic has not changed materially. It is estimated that 
with a return to normal production within these boundaries about 
38 per cent of the total normal supply will have to be imported. 
Formerly Russia supplied over one-half of the pre-war importation 
of wheat. Some of the falling off in rap ne these last years is 
certainly due to the inaccessability of the cheap Russian supply, a 
situation which will improve very slowly in the future. Germany 
took about equal quantities of wheat from the United States an 
Argentina, with Argentina slightly in the lead. Since the war th 
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United States has outstripped that country and has done much, 
particularly in 1921-22, in supplying the lack caused by Russia’s 
_ poor crops. In 1923-24 Germany’s imports from the United States 
fell to about the pre-war normal. 

_ Some uneasiness has been felt on the score of Canada’s taking away 
; some of our German trade by supplying a flour milled to suit the 
German taste. But German trade figures for the year 1923-24 
_ (see Table 23, p. 36) indicate a much greater falling off in ship- 
ments from Canada to Germany than from the United States to 
Germany. Argentina has also lost German trade very heavily, 
with shipments only about a fourth of the pre-war amount and only 
a little over a third of the shipments for the preceding year. 


_ Tasie 25.—Wheat and wheat flour: Imports into Germany by months, 1922-23 
and 1923-24 — 


4 : Wheat and wheat flour 
Wheat Wheat flour in terms of wheat 1 


Ven and sienth | Imports from— Imports from— Imports from— 
| Total | Total | Total 
rabid er United | Other | Unitea | Other 
| States | ‘tries | States | ‘tries States tries 
| } | 
| | 
| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1922-23: | bushels | bushels | bushels | barrels | barrels | barrels | bushels _ bushels | bushels 
77 oe. ot re | 2,103 | 4,014 | 6,117 | 9 | 23 | 32; 2,143| 4,118] 6,261 
Mergent dF. | 1,481 | 2,852] 4,333 12 | 21 33 | 1,535| 2946| 4,481 
September_____-________- | 4.716 | 2,279} 6,995 8 14 22| 4.752| 2342] 7,094 
ictaeer= sere iss ir? 5,772 | 1,106 | 6,878 6 22 | 28| 5,799 | 1,205; 7,004 
iINowemben se et 2, 219 231 | 2, 450 21 19 40 | 2,314 316 2, 630 
December_______________ 1, 180 487 | 1,667 7 17 “| 1,211 564} 1,775 
onset. 3 | tess] 365! 2053 19 15 3411774| 432| 2,206 
February______________. | t486| 456| 1,942 10 8 18 | 1,531 492 | 2,023 
: Oi | 1, 340 474 | 1,814 38 15 53 | 1,511 542 | 2,053 
7 o> Oss 2 ae 1,258 | 1,403) 2,661 61 27 88 | 1,532] 1,525 | 3,057 
Bray et ioe SS: 361 | 1,681 | 2,042 63 39} 102 645} 1,856 | 2,501 
SE St ae 324 994 | 1,318 | 34 30 | 64 477 | 1,129| 1,606 
Teal erry ge 2: fre 23, 928 | 16,342 | 40,270 288 | 250}; 538 25,224 | 17,467] 42,691 
| Gee On ———————— ———— ———— ae | 
1923-24: 
Midgeteeee Crea! asi 317 405 722} 159 36 195 | 1,032 567 | 1,599 
REELS yma aoe 513 462 975| 118 110| 228] 1,044]  957| 2,001 
September______________- | 634| 1,160| 1,794 118 96} 214] 1,165] 1,592| 2,757 
Gclaber- fe 217 233 500 85 61! 146 599 558} 1, 157 
November_____-___-_-___ | 440 ere | S74 7 81 168 832 698 | 1,530 
December_________-_-___ | 492 358 | 850 200| 161 361 | 1,392| 1,082] 2,474 
Tanuary | 464 88 552 183 | 200 383 | 1,288 988 | 2,276 
etiedaryes fo oe 1 238 479 W2| 312 554] 1,330} 1,642| 2,972 
ie Ss 431 441 872 255 | 243 498 | 1,578] 1,535] 3,113 
_ 57 PE a ae 661! 1,153] 1,814 292| 233 525 | 1,975 | 2,201] 4,176 
Ey SS aeaeraee 472 610} 1,082| 321| 117 438 | 1,916] 1,137] 3,053 
ig ede Sh ial 604 390 994 292 75 367 | 1,918 728 | 2.646 
S iT ie liens 5 5,486 | 5,922] 11,408 | 2,352| 1,725| 4,077 | 16,069 | 13,685 | 29,754 
. | 
Se re ee 314| 3421 656| 208] 113| 321] 1,250] 850] 2,100 
pe a 41] 402 813 169 | 155 3241 1,171] 1,100] 2,271 
September__.-___________ 1,264] 464 1,728} 184| 216| 400} 2,092] 1,436| 3,528 
OV ae 2,902} 1,619] 4,521 450 304| 844] 4,927] 3,392] 8,319 
November______________ 5,844 | 2.000] 7,844 516 396 912| 8,166| 3,782] 11,948 
December__.____________ 4, 782 970 | 5,752 449 365 8H | 6,802} 2,613| 9,415 


: araaay, Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Nachweise iber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutsch- 
ands. 


m mereat flour converted to wheat on the basis that 1 barrel of wheat flour is the product of 4.5 bushels 
of wheat. 


During the six-months’ period July 1 to December 31, 1924 
- (Table 25), Germany imported 37,600,000 bushels of wheat as grain 


- . 


. 
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and flour, of which 24,400,000 bushels originated in the United States. 
The wheat crop in 1924 was 17,000,000 bushels less than the previous 
season. During the six months July 1 to December 31, 1924, Ger- 
many imported 26,000,000 bushels more than was imported during 
the same period the year before. This increased importation is the 
consequence of the crop shortage of the 1924 season. It is probable 
that during the last six months of the present season monthly im- 
portations will continue heavier than in former years. 


RYE 


Rye is predominantly the bread grain of the German people. It 
was produced in all parts of the former German Empire, though it 
was employed to a varying degree in the rotation in different locali- 
ties, based not only upon soil and climatic conditions but upon the 
food habits of the local population. Within the boundaries of the- 
present Republic the ratio of rye acreage to wheat acreage was about 
3.2: 1, in Posen about 7.8 : 1, and in Alsace-Lorraine about 0.4 : 1. 
The relative areas given over to rye production in different parts of 
the Empire indicate to a certain extent poorer local soils not well 
adapted te wheat culture, but to a greater extent do these ratios 
reveal the character of the staple food consumed locally within the 
various districts. 

The consumption of rye was heaviest in the eastern provinces, 
where the yearly per capita disappearance ranged from 280 to 790 
pounds as contrasted to a local yearly per capita consumption of 
wheat amounting to only 110 to 170 pounds. ‘This heavy rye dis- 
appearance is not due entirely to human consumption in the form of 
bread, since this cereal is fed in considerable quantities to livestock 
and to a less degree is employed in the manufacture of spirits. Most 
of the peoples living in the eastern provinces of the former Empire 
subsisted largely upon a cereal and potato diet, with but little meat. 
(This heavy rye disappearance in Germany should be compared with 
the yearly cereal consumption per capita in Rumania; corn (maize) 
710 pounds and wheat 14 to 16 pounds.) 

In the industrial regions of the west, where wheat and imported 
flour were used more extensively in making bread, the yearly per 
capita disappearance of rye ranged from 90 to 400 pounds in addi- 
tion to a yearly per capita consumption of wheat ranging from 165 
to 431 pounds. The population of Alsace-Lorraine was almost 
exclusively wheat-eating, consuming yearly 431 pounds per capita 
and requiring about 6,000,000 bushels in addition to their local pro- 
duction of 8,000,000 bushels. On the other hand, the per capita rye 
consumption of these Provinces averaged around 90 pounds per year; 
the production amounted to 3,500,000 bushels, and there remained 
a statistical surplus of about 200,000 bushels available for export. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON RYE SITUATION 


Germany ceded to Poland some of her best rye lands, producing 
an annual average surplus (1909-1913) of about 16,700,000 bushels. 
The ceded districts of Upper Silesia and Danzig Free State were 
deficit regions, requiring about 3,900,000 bushels of rye annually in 
addition to local production. On the west Alsace-Lorraine, northern 
Schleswig, and the Saar showed statistical surp!uses, and the districts 
ceded to Belgium showed a small deficit. 
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The estimated average statistical rye surplus of the territories 
now comprised within the Republic of Germany was about 10,700,000 
bushels, as compared with 25,600,000 net bushels actually exported 
from the Empire annually. It is estimated that the ceded territories 
and the Saar produced an average (1909-1913) surplus of about 
14,900,000 bushels. 

The statistical analysis of the pre-war rye situation in the ceded 
districts and in the territory now composing the Republic of Germany 
appears in Table 26. 


TaBLE 26.—Rye: Average approximate balance in the districts which composed the 
former German Empire, 1909-1913 


| 
Dis- 
Popula- é Net Disap Surplus appear- 
District tion Dec. Area eee Seed | produc-| pear- |, =p cit| ance- 
1, 1910 7 tion ance | (—)! per 
capita 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Acres bushels | bushels 


Germany, 1923 boundaries| 57,799, 808 | 12, 713, 320 | 368, 337 | 30,992 | 337,345 | 326, 644 |+10, 701 5. 65 


bushels | bushels | bushels | Bushels 
Saar district: : | 
Rhine Province_____- 572, 112 42,271 | 1,253 104 | 1,149] 1,182 —33 2.07 
Cf 80, 946 29,328 | 22614 223) 2,591 1,006 | +1, 585 12. 43 
SS SS a a ee SS SS 
Areas ceded: | 
From East Prussia— | 
HocMemel =~ 141, 238 63, 191 1.721 172 1, 555 1,464 | ~ +91 10. 37 
‘Lo Pound! =.=.>- 24, 787 23, 215 495 63 432 312 +120 12. 59 
From West Prussia— 
To Danzig Free 
State Ss or se 330, 630 38, 165 1,178 99 1, 079 2,991 | —1,912 9. 05 
Te CPoland= -_-* = 964, 704 670, 308 17, 023 1, 742 15, 281 12,918 | +2, 363 13. 39 
From Posen to Po- 
eisigies tea 1, 946, 461 1, 517, 409 43, 699 3, 790 39, 909 25, 947 |+-13, 962 13. 33 
From Pomerania to 
Ratan es See = v8} ating aro | (Ee Sl ee poy Ma A ge S| (SM ae ea |e 
From Upper Silesia— 
‘er Poland) = =<... 893, 074 106, 080 2, 759 237 2, 522 4,487 | —1, 965 5. 02 
To Czechoslo- ! 
vasa 45, 396 9, 904 302 22 280 posh ropcoee Sat [te 87 
From Lower Silesia 
Viiisith =a 26, 248 24, 137 672 54 618 319 +299 T2215 
From Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Denmark_- 166, 348 28, 911 1 53h 75 1, 456 1, 116 +340 6. 71 
From Rhine Prov- 
ince to Belgium-____ 60, 603 5, 955 156 15 141 | 245 —104 4. 08 
Alsace-Lorraine to | 
earigge: oes Daly, 1, 874, 014 135, 005 3, 476 331 3, 145 | 2, 994 +151 1. 60 
SSS ee Se Sd a es SS 
Total areas ceded__| 6,473, 127 2, 622, 280 73, 018 6, 600 66, 418 53, 073 |+13, 345 8. 20 
Total Empire__-____ 64, 925, 993 15, 387, 199 | 445, 222 | 37,719 | 407, 503 | 381, 905 +25, 598 5. 88 
Per cent in ceded terri- | 
tory andin Saar... |. 17.4|. 17.3] 178 | 4229 Jab | Ac Be pee . 
i i i 


Area and production, ceded areas: Prussia, Kénigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Land- 
wirtschaft, 1909-1913 (Preussische Statistik, Nos. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240), supplemented by statistics pre- 
pared in the Preussisches Landcsamt: Bavarian Saar, Bavaria, Statistisches Landesamt, Zeitschrift des 
Bayerischen Statistischen Landesamts, 1922, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 438. 


1 The quantities of surplus and deficit in each district as calculated from German official statistics have 
been corrected to such a degree that the total equals the average yearly import quantity. 
2 One year only, 1914. 


About 10,700,000 bushels of the rye exported yearly by the German, 
Empire before the war originated in the territories now composing 
the Republic of Germany, as indicated in Table 26. About 1,600,000 
bushels originated in the Saar region, and the districts ceded to 


neighboring countries on the east produced an exportable surplus of 


rye amounting to more than 13,000,000 bushels. It must be borne 
in mind that these figures are only approximately correct, but they 
indicate that as a result of the war the German Government lost 


_ more than half of its potential exportable rye surplus. (Fig. 4.) 
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DESTINATION OF RYE EXPORTED BY THE GERMAN EMPIRE (1909-1913) 


Germany’s rye exports were made to Russia, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Finland, France, Belgium, and other near-by coun- 
tries. Most of Germany’s rye imports were from Russia and 
Rumania, shipments from other countries being negligible, as shown 
in Table 28. 


petals ciel a 


RYE (AVERAGE, 71909~/3) 
Solid black areas indicate regions in which 
surplus production was equivalent to the fota/ 
ios eee 3 exports. 
“ Shaded areas indicate regions in which 
JS surplus production was sufficient to balance 
deficit of Southwest 
Unshaded areas indicate regions of deficit 
production 


r AUSTRIA 
Average net export 25,598,000 bushels 


L } a Fon 
SWITZERLAND OEP catia 


Fic. 4.—Average 1909-1913 production ofrye in the German Empire balanced against disappearance 


The districts represented by the solid black and shaded areas produced annually approximately 
49,080,000 bushels more rye than was consumed locally. The regions of the southwest required 
approximately 23,982,000 bushels more rye than was produced locally to balance their local deficits. 
This left approximately 25,598,000 bushels annually available for export abroad. The surplus of the 
territories represented by the solid black areas approximately equaled the amount exported, and 
probably the bulk of the rye exported was grown in these regions. However, export rye may have 
originated in any part of the Empire. 


STATISTICAL RYE BALANCES OF GERMANY (BOUNDARIES OF 1923) 


For purposes of comparison, the pre-war rye data pertaining to 
the territories composed within the present boundaries of Germany 
are arranged in Table 27, bringing out the fact that before the war 
the territories within the boundaries of the Republic produced 
sufficient rye to meet their own requirements and had a very con- 
siderable surplus for export. 


Le 


| ee es 
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TABLE 27.—Rye: Statistical balances, Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1921-22 to 
1924-25, compared with pre-war average, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


Year beginning July 1 


Item Unit | | | 
| Peas | 1921 1922 | 1923 | (prelim 
| mary) 
iy at 2S Sees Caeeneeen SP ee See Cea EP 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
sands | sands sands sands sands 
a DiS Soy vii 2 ee ee ee Mere =. 2|- 12,713 | = 105539 10, 237 10, 789 10, 525 
Seematbenior se 22 -. _- Lave: 4 | Bushel__| 368,337 | 267,648 | 206,033 | 263,037 | 225, 573 
Lil Js 2 3 eee ee eee fee 30,992 | 26,041 25, 291 26, 651 26, 000 
IG sEOUECHOH 2 922 eo eos... 4| 337, 345 241, 607 180, 742 | 236, 386 | 199, 573 
Theoretical domestic requirement !________|___do____| ? 326, 644 | 344, 961 | 348,916 | 351, 354 | 354, 961 
_ Theoretical surplus (+) or deficit (—)_--_-- eee eed +10, 701 |—103, 354 |—168, 174 |—115, 468 | —155, 388 
AVERSA eg a a |= edO:s2-)- (4) | 4, 738 42,114 24, 877 | (5) 
Uncovered deficit_________--__---_---- eee ee 98,616 | 126, 060 | 90; 591°}. ae 
| { 


1 Based upon pre-war disappearance norm, 5.65 bushels times population. See Table 19 for populations. 

2 Normal disappearance. 

3 Available for export. 

4 Exports for Germany, 1923 boundaries, assumed to be same as the surplus. 

5 Not available for total year. During the six-months’ period July 1 to December 31 Germany im- 
ported 15,759,000 bushels of rye, as compared with 14,674,000 bushels during the same period in 1923. 


Since the war this situation has changed. Instead of having a 
considerable quantity of rye for export, the Republic has actually 
been forced to import rye to maintain her population. 

More than 2,000,000 acres have gone out of cultivation and yields 
per acre have fallen off. The agricultural tariff, amounting prac- 
tically to a bonus on rye exports, enabled German farmers, especially 
the large-estate operators, to put hundreds of thousands of acres of 
submarginal lands into rye. The German Government was partially 
recompensed by Russia through a premium that the latter Govern- 
ment paid on its rye flour imports originating in Germany. With the 
removal of the bonus, the cultivation of these submarginal lands 
became unprofitable and were allowed to revert to grass. Export 
prohibitions and various laws regulating the farmer’s business to his 
disadvantage, grain requisitions, the chaotic economic conditions, 
and shortage of labor have contributed to cut down the rye acreage. 

In spite of the fact that Germany is importing more rye than was 
formerly exported, official German statistics indicate that the people 


are still from a fourth to a third short of their former rye ration, as 


indicated in Table 27. 

The striking feature of the rye situation is that each year following 
the war Germany’s net rye production has shown a falling off of from 
96,000,000 bushels in 1921 to 138,000,000 bushels in 1924. Taking 
into consideration the fact that the population in the territory com- 
Berd within the 1923 boundaries of the Republic has increased 
rom 57,800,000 m 1910 to 62,825,000 in 1924, this reduced produc- 
tion and increased requirement has forced Germany to import large 
quantities of rye. The quantities of rye imported, with the coun- 
tries of origin, and the quantities exported, with countries of destina- 
tion, are given in Table 28. 
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f> . 
TABLE 28.—Rye, including rye flour in terms of rye: Foreign trade of the German 


Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 
1913-14 
[Thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Country 
Average 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 2 
OMTGAG SbHUed Ss =o: Se ls ee PE tal a ee ee eens +178 +4, 761 | +35, 930 7, 201 
TLE See ep AT SRRAIRRS ARETE Fan, = pee ted 9 ERT eI oe 34-7, 832 (4) (4) 4) 
(4) (4) (4) 
+57 +668 (4) 
CORTINA Hu et, Ss Cent” yh pe Tee en ye (4) +846 +41, 880 (4) 
SOS URC Ie 2 ta oe ee Sy ie oes SRS ee eee —879 —493 (4) 
EMU Caray A Ses Sed A as st Ses el ee eae tht te Sol et —1, 409 +20 +3 5 444 
DATES rt SR eee MR SS eS Ps TPT Ay ON oc, ae ee | (6) (*) (4) (4) 
WZEGNOSLOVSKIA. 2652) ae oi EE Coan. Se CEES Eee es ee —=A0 (4) (4) 
Belearima:. |= 3.36: sues See ee oie ee | RN ee hn et —2, 285 9 (4) (4) 
LRG ST (C7 eae NR Mn AW Rene Rr ec TS | 1A see Nn wey eee ieee Pecks —2, 317 (4) (4) (4) 
U Rothe eho be tee A ee ile DISS Pha! Ni a ee ae eee Se —3, 733 (4) (*) (4) 
Netherlands: e320 TO See ates ee een rg SO ee —6, 420 +17 (3) (*) 
Denim ark = Fe So Ee ll eee Bae ee re Se Sent aie —6, 525 (4) (4) (4) 
is! (11 eh a A a Ce A «by Cl LOMO EP aL SP Be Pa, BSA pA a Ys —7, 002 (3) (4) (4) 
ODHCrCOUNETIOS 20s fe 8 as Se ee ee ee Oh —5, 084 —83 | +4,126| +17, 232 
Soba en Stes oo are ign eT 8 Sao Cree Pay Ae —25, 598 +4, 738 | +42, 114 +24, 877 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
liber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 

2 Imports only, except for other countries and total, which include the exports, if any, for countries given. 
The exports are not complete enough to compile a fiscal year by countries. 

3'The heavy importation of 13,698,000 bushels of rye from Russia accompanied by a reexport of 5,866,000 
bushels, nearly 50 per cent, is due to the preferential trade agreement that Germany enjoyed with the Em- 
pire of the Romanofifs. Russia exported only about 30,000,000 bushels of rye yearly, most of which passed 
through the Black Sea ports. The Russo-German preferential trade agreement was so advantageous to 
the latter people that it proved profitable to purchase rye in the south of Russia and transport it by water 
to western Germany. At the same time rye flour was exported from eastern Germany to northern Russia. 

4 {f any, included in other countries. 

5 Figure for rye flour only. 

6 Included in Hungary. 

FUTURE OF GERMANY’S RYE TRADE 
The present abandonment of more than 2,000,000 acres of rye lands 
is temporary, and a large part of this acreage will again be put into 
cultivation as improved economic conditions of the Republic render 
a stabilization of the agriculture possible. Governmental requisition, 
the removal of the export bonus, and the caprices of currency fluctua- 
tion and similar factors have been responsible in causing the German 
farmer to restrict his operations more nearly to the maintenance of 
his family and livestock rather than to produce a marketable surplus. 
This has been the case in many of the countries of central and eastern 
Europe during the past few years. But this situation, as far as 
Germany is concerned, is temporary (with the probable exception of 
the rye bonus) and the lost rye acreage will be largely regained, 
because the economic welfare of the Republic demands that agricul- 
ture be placed on a basis that will as nearly as possible supply the 
bread requirements of the population. German farms and farm equip- 
ment are in a relatively stronger position of potential prodngies 
than before the war, and with the clearing up of the general economic 
situation the recovery of German agriculture will necessarily follow. 
Although no reliable figures are available relative to the quantity 

of Russia’s recent exports to Germany, nevertheless incomplete 
reports indicate that the Russian Government by concerted effort 
was able to assemble about 6,000,000 bushels for export to the 
western Republic during the season 1923-24, This was about 77 per 
cent of the quantity that Russia exported to Germany before the war 
under normal conditions of Russian production. 


> Maen ta 


. 
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It is probable that these shipments of rye from Russia greatly 
tended to reduce purchases of rye from the United States by Ger- 
many. Our exports to Germany decreased from 36,000,000 bushels 
in 1922-23 to 7,000,000 bushels during 1923-24. 
| During the season 1924-25 poor crops in Russia practically ie 
- nated this source of German supply. A poor crop yield at home, 
together with the increase in population, raised Germany’s rye 
requirement (calculated on a basis of normal consumption) to about 
40,000,000 bushels over the previous year. During the first six 
months from July 1 to December 31, 1924, Germany imported 
11,000,000 bushels of rye from the United States, as compared with 
about 5 ,000,000 bushels during the corresponding period in 1923, 
indicating that we were again. taking Russia’s place in the German 
rye trade. All things considered, the rye trade of the United States 
with Germany is destined to diminish rapidly in proportion to the 
_ recovery of the rye area and production in Germany and to a lesser 
extent to the recovery of Russia, Germany’s normal source of rye 


supply. 
 Tasie 29.—Rye and rye flour: Imports into Germany by months, 1922-23 and 


; 1923-24 
bes : Rye and flour in terms 
Rye Rye flour of rye! 
> A 
Year and month Imports from— Imports from— Imports from— 
7 _| Total , | Total Total 
Unitea | Other United | Other Uniteay CMer4 
States | eae States Gace States a 
1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1922-23: ; bu shels | bushels | bushels Barrels | Barrels| Barrels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
BicitvaS) © RN oge B pagans 2, 042 189 2, 231 34 157 191 2, 042 190 2, 232 
(ore eae sae ia 669 39 1, 708 22 1, 024 1, 046 1, 669 45 1, 714 
| Sepiember....__... | 141g | 376] 1,794 45| '979| 1024] 1,418] 382] 17800 
Octoper es) 2. 4, 220 655 ASLO | eosns ase 461 461 4, 220 658 4, 878 
INGVENMIDEE. =~ oe 4, 648 501 5, 149 22 304 326 4, 648 503 5, 151 
December 3, 489 305 3, 744 1 304 315 3, 439 307 3, 746 
13 San aye ees 7, 288 276 7, 564 787 1, 114 1, 901 7, 293 283 7, 576 
i Rebriuaryes seo te * | 2, 796 193 | 2,989 34 585 619 | 2,796 197 2, 993 
vince eens 22 Ute 2 3, 281 228 SOOO IS eee 360 360 3, 281 230 3, 510 
. Qo gl el ae ee ee 1, 879 1, 207 3, O86 574 529 1, 103 1, 882 NAL 3, 093 
WN hee Ries ae ai Pa 1, 105 1, 270 PROVO? | oeoe See 1, 361 1, 361 1, 105 1, 278 2, 383 
UT a Am a Ee Bk 2, 138 1, 556 Set Sy ee eee 124 124 2, 138 1557 3, 695 
Total, 1922-23. ______| 35, 923 6,795 | 42,718 | 1,529 7, 302 8, 831 | 35, 931 6, 841 42, 771 
Fully = ee eee 1, 522 1, 420 DAGAD A) ~ Mena 2 427 427 1,522 1, 423 2, 945 
fii et ee 909 1, 209 2,118 1,114 3, 588 4,702 916 1, 230 2, 146 
September_____._._.. ea’ t 1,029 | 14,003... - 832 32 | 874} 1,033] 1,907 
Wototertes—-)o 4 2 320 | 1,208] 1,528 112 877 989 391] 1, 918 f= “ages 
November_.__...----- 414 981 | 1,345 844 | 14,330 | 15, 174 420 | 1,017 1, 437 
WPeemberee.= =. se 796 3, 520 4, 316 10, 896 | 53, 948 64, 844 861 3, 844 4, 705 
| Danary ceed 194} 1,925] 2,119 | 61,533 | 55, 463 | 116, 996 563 | 2,258] 2 821 
| Hebrursrye.e 2: = | =. 66 783 849 74, 700 | 73, 683 | 148, 383 514 1,225 1, 739 
eerene eee tts 167 | 1,265 | 1,432| 35,379 | 27,601 | 62,980 378 | 1,433 1,811 
Pe prilereseen Bp Loi. 225 1, 869 2, 094 27, 654 | 21, 521 49, 175 391 1, 998 2, 389 
ILA 2 lee apa = ea 93 643 736 13, 762 | 14, 222 27, 984 176 728 904 
livnot ie AU oe i ge 150 300 450 19, 240 6, 808 26, 048 mes 265 340 605 
, etait 1933-04 ts oe 5, 730 | 16, 102 | 21,832 | 245, 234 | 273, 300) 518, 534 | 7,201 | 17,742 | 24,943 
1924: 
ITD bp al a aa a pe ra 321 256 577 | 298, 963 | 16, 209 | 315, 172 2,115 353 2, 468 
AOE TR ee ee ee 373 535 G08 19, 735 | 10, 350 30, 085 491 597 1, 088 
September___________- 1, 078 476 | 1,554 7, 032 | 26,649 | 33,681] 1,120 636 1, 756 
Octobensat- 24-2 974 478 1, 452 21, £94 | 19, 294 40, 788 1, 103 693 1, 696 
INoyemberse <= eso <<- 4,442 1, 445 5, 887 32, 160 | 36, 217 68, 377 4, 635 1, 662 6, 297 


December. -.------=-- 1, 511 708 | 2, eae 2, 76 36,401 | 39,137 | 1,527 927 2, 454 


Germany: Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Names uber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutsch- 
ands. 


1 One barrel of rye flour is the product of 6 bushels of rye. 
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SPELT (Includes Maslin °) 


In parts of Germany, more particularly in the regions where wheat 
is produced as a cash crop, the farmers employ spelt for home use in 
bread making. In France, Hungary, Austria, (eechoslowatae and 
certain other countries the peasants plant a mixture of wheat and 
rye for use at home. This is to a certain extent a matter of dietary 
habit, but is much more a matter of economy. The use of spelt as 
a bread grain is customary in the Rhine provinces, northeastern 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, Hesse, and to a lesser extent in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

The loss of Alsace-Lorraine did not perceptibly affect Germany’s 
supply of bread grains grown for home consumption, as the amount 
erowwn was so small. In the other spelt-producing regions of the 

epublic the acreage has fallen off more than 50 per cent, the pro- 
duction in 1923 being only 37 per cent and in 1924 only 27 per cent 
of the 1909-1913 average of about 23,500,000 bushels (only about 
one-sixth of the pre-war wheat crop). This falling off im spelt 
production is the natural consequence of the general restriction of 
German agriculture to a more nearly home-maintenance basis. 
During the past few years the marketing of wheat has not been ad- 
vantageous. As a result the German farmers have been eating 
more wheat and consequently have sown less spelt. With a return 
to normal conditions it is probable that more spelt will be grown, 
less wheat will be eaten at home, and relatively more locally grown 
wheat placed upon the market by these southern and western 
producers. 

Before the war Germany exported to Switzerland and Austria- 
Hungary a few thousand bushels of spelt from contiguous territories. 
At present 2,000 to 3,000 bushels drift yearly across the southern 
and southwestern frontiers, but the demand for bread at home is 
sufficient to keep most of the diminished crop within the Republic 
to meet local food requirements. 

Table 30 contrasts the present status of spelt production and 
utilization with the average pre-war condition of this crop. 


TaBLe 30.—Spelt: Statistical balances, Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1921-22 to 
1924-25, as compared with pre-war average, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


{In thousands—000 omitted] 


Years beginning July 1 


Item Unit ‘i 
verage 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 
UGE. 283 Bee, Het eee et a NO Re ee ee Acre 706 372 313 317 304 
PLBOUCHION Ss Lee 8 Te ee. ee ae Bushel__| 23, 497 11, 419 6, 251 8, 810 6, 419 
SCAN AS fs Ce ERG os) 28S sles ae ri (0 eee 3, 555 1, 703 1, 432 1, 451 1, 390 
Production less seed__..-------------|--- do__..| 19, 942 9, 716 4, 819 7, 359 5, 029 
Rex ports: less im porte... 1. ess ees ed oli Wee & 95 1 2 4.) Cat see 


Quantity available for domestic use -|_--do. - -- 19, 847 9, 715 4, 817 7,000 is eae 


° Wheat and rye mixed. Alsace-Lorraine planted an average (1909-1913) of 1,090 acres, producing 21,932 
bushels of meteil. 
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The significance of spelt is that the more of this grain that is 
_ produced the more wheat will be liberated from the farms for ship- 
_ ment to neighboring markets. In proportion as this cereal is not 
; cultivated more wheat is retained on the farms for home consumption. 
> 
co 
fm 


BARLEY 


Barley is used in Germany mainly for brewing and as a feed for 
livestock. The home-grown summer barley of the two-row varieties 
is preferred for brewing because of its small percentage of protein 
and high yield of malt extract. Most of the barley grown in Germany 
is of this type. Official records of the area sown to winter barley 

: were not kept separately during the pre-war period in all parts of 
_ the Empire, so that it is possible only to estimate roughly the relative 
- area of each. This estimate is placed at 3 per cent winter barley to 
_ 97 per cent spring barley. The winter barley, mostly of the four-row 
varieties, has a higher protein content and is used for livestock 
feeding. To a lesser extent it is used for industrial purposes, for 
green fertilizer, and for the manufacture of French (pearled) barley 
for use in soups and for other culinary purposes. 

Doctor Warmbold has estimated that before the war about a 
_ third of Germany’s total barley supply, including the home-grown 
_ and imported, was employed for brewing. The residue from malt 
and beer manufacture, together with the offal from pearled barley 
and grits, ail of which was fed to stock, was equivalent to about an 
eighth of this total supply. 

On the average, nearly two-thirds of Germany’s total barley 
supply was fed as grain to livestock. These proportions varied 
_ considerably from year to year, depending upon the available supply 
_ and upon the quantities of other available feed produced not only 

in Germany but in other countries. Corn and potato supplies and 

prices were influential in determining the extent to which barle 
was employed as a feed for stock. Year in and year out Germany’s 
barley imports equaled the quantity of spring barley produced. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON BARLEY SITUATION 


Germany ceded to Poland territories that produced an annual 
average of 14,800,000 bushels of barley. Danzig Free State, Memel, 
_ and the district of Upper Silesia ceded to Czechoslovakia produced 
» about 2,000,000 Basho. The surplus of these eastern districts was 
| eapped to the interior of the Empire. On the west, Alsace-Lorraine 
produced 4,200,000 bushels of barley, having a surplus that was 
_ shipped east to the interior provinces. The Saar was a deficit dis- 
trict, while the territories alled to Belgium and Denmark produced 
small quantities of barley that were probably consumed locally. 

It is impossible to calculate the actual amount of this surplus, 
because of the varying degree to which this cereal was employed from 
year to year for feeding on the home farm or for industrial purposes, 
but within the present boundaries of the Republic of Germany an 

_ amount of barley was consumed each year considerably greater than 
- the local production plus the total import of the Empire. In the 
northern parts of the Empire, where potato production 1s favored by 
the conditions of both soil and climate, but little barley was fed in 
ood potato years or in years when imported maize was cheap. The 
k of regularity with which this fodder grain was used in all sections 
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of the country makes it impossible to work out with any degree of 
accuracy a balance between local production and disappearance, but 


Table 31 fl 
and in eac 


ves the areas sown and the net production in the Republic 
of the districts ceded to neighboring countries. 


TABLE 31.—Barley: Average area and production in the districts which composed 
the former German Empire, 1909-1913 


wie ‘ Net pro- 
District Area Production Seed ductos 
Barley, summer: Acres Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Germany, 1923 boundaries____-_-_..__-...-.--- 3, 347, 933 | 128, 799, 163 9, 464, 164 | 119, 334, 999 
Saar District— 
SUMO ETOVINGOL <= os a aeeeen an boo an 2 4, 067 149, 270 11, 482 137, 788 
IRAN aria Joo ta geet init Pare we eee ake bet 586 1 28, 476 11, 8387 1 26, 639 
Areas ceded— 
From East Prussia— 
SR OMIMUCITION Se he ct aie ee ee Oe ee ee ne 18, 977 608, 561 58, 330 550, 231 
POSE Oat OAc? 6 sie See teen B95 Babee 3, 442 91, 399 10, 80, 835 
From West Prussia— 
To. Danzig ree Stateclt »- LLL easel 25, 874 1, 327,353 75, 783 1, 251, 570 
FROWp Olan Oe’ eee, ee eee 113, 179 4, 272, 331 332, 527 3, 939, 804 
irom TE OSEMMLOUE OlSNG ne de nee tee ee 280, 673 11, 112, 562 818, 456 10, 294, 106 
From Upper Silesia— 
“TO (POlanG: 222). 22 ee ee eee 11, 016 386, 264 27, 558 358, 706 
To Czechoslovakia 23.225. aeeb iia 4,991 203, 926 12, 401 191, 525 
From Lower Silesia to Poland______-______- 1, 987 78, 539 5, 052 73, 487 
From Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark__-___- 42,019 1, 854, 620 128, 549 1, 731, 071 
From Rhine Province to Belgium_-_-_______- 42 1 S78 aaa 1, 378 
From Alsace-Lorraine to France____-_--___- 121, 363 4, 615, 422 343, 093 4, 272, 329 
‘Rotallareasiceded). 0. 222 soe ou hk bs 623, 563 24, 552, 355 1, 807, 313 22, 745, 042 
Motalsbm pire. Pha oN, ees Bee 3, 976,142 | 158, 529,264 | 11,284,796 | 142, 244, 468 
Barley, winter:?2 Total Empire. _2.--..-2-2---122_2- 116, 137 4, 987, 908 323, 801 4, 664, 107 
Barley, winter and summer: Total Empire________- 4,092,286 | 158,517,172 | 11,608,597 | 146, 908, 575 


Area and production, Bavarian Saar: Bavaria, Statistisches Landesamt, Zeitschrift des Bayerischen 
Statistischen Landesamts, 1922, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 438. 

Areas lost: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen 
Reichs, 1910-1914, heft 1; Prussia, K6nigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Landwirtschaft, 
1909-1913 (Preussische Statistik, Nos. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240); unpublished statistics prepared in the Preus- 
sisches Landesamt. 


Figures include winter barley. 
No basis for estimate for earlier years. 


1 One year only, 1914. 
2 Estimate for one year, 1913. 


An estimate of the production-consumption balance of the barley 


crop for recent years, based on German official figures as compared 
with the pre-war estimate, is given in Table 32. 


TaBLeE 32.—Barley: Statistical balances, Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1921-22 to 
1924-25, as compared with pre-war average, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


Years beginning July 1 


Item Unit aead 
Average, 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 
TaN 2: dh Sa ea 2a Saee R Araky ek Me 2 IE Bs kes Acre__-_- 3, 464 3, 114 3, 103 3, 216 3, 571 
PPC OUMCULOI fant cae eae Bushel_. ; 133, 787 101, 449 80, 754 108, 446 110, 226 
Deed 2h fers ere Ly as eee cee ge ER dons & 9, 699 8, 685 8, 653 8, 960 9, 999 
Production Jess séed2)'22f.5252 7. 26th. 2 dos.25 124, O88 92, 764 72, 101 99, 486 100, 227 
Linportsilessexports.o.2 sf tee eh ee dds. 1 141,475 10, 911 13, 006 23, 07 2:|. See 
Quantity available for domestic use_--.---|--- Goo: 265, 563 | 103, 675 85) 107. | -122, 658)|2-4 4c 


giP lore ey i gl SDA ee coterie Pe ee ee ee 

1 Imports for the total Empire; In addition to this import from abroad Alsace-Lorraine and the German 
districts now incorporated into Poland shipped considerable quantities of barley to the districts now com- 
posing the Republic. 
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ORIGIN OF BARLEY IMPORTED TO COVER DEFICIT (1909-1913) 


° 


_ The pre-war imports were supplied almost entirely by Russia. 
This barley, grown under conditions of little rainfall, had a high 

rotein content and was well suited to feeding livestock. Austria- 

ungary and Rumania together supplied about 7 per cent of the 
imports and all other countries about 6 per cent. The United States 
was not an important source of Germany’s barley supply—only a 
little over 1 per cent. . 

Table 33 contrasts the Republic’s postwar international trade 
in barley with the pre-war trade of the Empire, all of which and more 
was consumed within the present boundaries of the Republic. 


TABLE 33.—Barley: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


[Thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 


Years beginning July 1 


Country ‘e 
verage, 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 
Ulivi 5a eS ae a ee +1, 831 41, 271 +2, 220 +3, 472 
(GSS a8 Te 2 a 3 eS 2 ee ee ee +122, 310 2 (?) 2 

ISU Tite 2 SS ed eS. ee ee +6, 217 +110 (2) () 
Le) Ee ee 2 ile a: ee eee (3) +64 (2) (2) 
PCO Oy adie na eres 8 8 8 Se ee | Sar aero oe +434 +2, 657 +1, 918 
Epeisistigiser a Pe ee Lp i eee ee +3, 811 +3, 446 +5, 777 +6, 506 
Eraiinbepnticit) wee ek A SP ees +2, 828 (2) (C () 
LUIWIS &: 22 eS eee +1, 280 +1, 272 +211 (2) 
LOTEG PTE. os a 999 +1,199 +86 (2) 
PART CEE EEE ere a on aoe +273 +811 +443 (?) 
ASOT >... = ae Ne ees Se ee +60 +134 (2) (2) 
Ts BEG PTE ee ae at a a +292 +27 (2) @) * 
ANT SIR. 2 3 a ee Se ae eh ae ae +9 +503 +3 
SOE ISTE Ged se a 2 ee a ee | (ee ee —185 —111 (2) 
Grncrecarmnubloters 2152 eT Le eR ro +1, 835 +1, 834 +1, 720 +11, 176 

oe ee ae ae ea a ee +141, 475 +10, 911 +13, 006 +23, 072 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
tiber den Auswiértigen H{andel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2Tf any, included in ‘‘ Other countries.”’ 
3 Included in Austria. 


Imports of barley were largely for purposes of stock feeding. 
In 1922-23 these imports were only about 9 per cent and in 1923- 
24 they were but 16.3 of the 1909-13 average. The acreage of 
home-grown brewing barley has been maintained, and if allowance 
is made for pre-war overestimates and post-war underestimates, 
these figures indicate that German barley production has not lost 
ground to a very noticeable degree except for the poor crop year 
1922 (trade year 1922-23). Indeed, the acreage in 1924 was more 
than 100,000 acres above the pre-war average. 

The large decrease in Germany’s imports since the war has been 
due to the shutting off of the Russian source of cheap supply. A 
very small quantity of Russian barley originated in Congress polaial 
but more than 100,000,000 bushels were brought by boat from the 
ports of the Black Sea. It is reported that during the last season 
(1923-24) Russia shipped to Germany only a relatively small quantity 
of barley. Rumania has nearly doubled her pre-war exports of 


73727 °—26}——4 
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barley to Germany, as a result of the expansion of barley acreage in 
that country. Russian barley exports may be expected to increase 
and those from Rumania to continue in importance, since barley is a 
favorite grain in peasant agriculture, just as wheat was the favored 
cereal on the large estates of these two countries. America’s export 
of barley to Germany, though double the pre-war quantity, is not 
significant. 
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Fic. 5.—Average 1909-1913 production of oats in the German Empire balanced against disappearance 


The shaded areas roughly indicate the districts in which local production exceeded local con- 
sumption by about 38,059,000 bushels annually. In northwest and central Germany was a region 
(roughly indicated by the unshaded areas) in which local production fell short of supplying local 
requirements by about 47,791,000 bushels. The net annual deficit of the entire Empire covered by 
importations from abroad amounted to about 9,732,000 bushels annually. 


Germany’s crop for the season of 1924-25, according to the estimate 
of January 5, is 1,780,000 bushels larger than that for last year. 
With increasing numbers of livestock, particularly hogs, it is probable 
that Germany’s demand for feeding barley will increase and with a 
stabilization of her currency her ability to purchase abroad will 
improve. But with Russia coming back into the market it is to be 
expected that Germany will turn as far as possible to her former 
source of supply to meet her future needs. 


OATS 


Oats are the chief fodder grain in Germany. Production is fairly 
uniformly distributed throughout the country. Consumption is 
centralized more in the western districts, and the Aas production 
of the east is shipped west to help supply the deficit of these districts. 
Oat production in Germany very nearly balanced consumption, 
before the war the Empire importing only about 2 per cent of its 
supply from foreign sources. 


: 
| 


~- 
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VERSAILLES TREATY AND GERMANY’S OAT SITUATION 


Germany ceded to Poland territories that produced an annual 
average surplus (1909-1913) of about 1,300,000 bushels of oats. 
Memel, Danzig Free State, and the district of Upper Silesia ceded to 
Czechoslovakia produced annual surpluses totaling 600,000 bushels. 
On the west Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar district were deficit regions 
requiring approximately 2,000,000 and 1,400,000 bushels, respectively, 
in addition to local production. The districts ceded to Belgium and 
to Denmark, on the other hand, produced light surpluses of about 
800,000 bushels. : 

The estimated average statistical oat deficit (1909-1913) of the 
territories now comprised within the Republic of Germany was 
9,160,000 bushels, as compared with 9,700,000 bushels for the whole 
Empire (fig. 5) showing a potential net gain to Germany’s national 
balance sheet of 570,000 bushels as a result of the territorial changes 
effected by the Versailles treaty, indicated in Table 34. 


TaBLe 34.—Oats: Average approximate balance in the districts which composed the 
former German Empire, 1909-1913 


1 


| ues 2 a | Net | Disap- fae | ee 
District | horses, | 424 | auction| Seed | ities a surplus ance per 
1913 | | | | ices fe | (4)! | horse 
| i | | 
| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,900 | 1,000 | Bushels 
| acres | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels | bushels 
Germany 1923 boundaries-__-_---_- | 3,807,057 | 9,529 | 527,178 | 40,066 | 487,112 | 496, 272 '—9, 160! 130.36 
Saar District: | | 
Rhine Province. —. =... - 17, 443 32] 1,554 | 138 1,416 | 2,921 |—1,505 167. 46 
inion 2S eee 2, 917 29 | 2805 | 239 | 766 618 +148 | 211.86 
Areas ceded: | 
From East Prussia— | 
ee Wiemel. © 2 as 2 33, 507 62 3, 077 294 2, 783 2, 346 +437 70. 02 
To Poland___________-- 5, 968 4 1 19 120 326 | —206| 54.62 
From West Prussia— | 
To Danzig Free State_-| 40, 667 46 3, 235 207 3, 028 2,851 | +177 70. 11 
TaiPoland 25 5 2-2. 14,7 213 10, 401 970 9, 431 10, 340 —909 66. 80 
From Posen to-Poland_|, 283, 443 361 | 20,058 2, 147 17, 9i1 15, 473 | +2, 438 5A. 59 
From Upper Silesia— 
oie Polavid 23s * 8 oe ey 28, 510 79 3, 850 | 307 3, 543 3,631 | —88 | 127.36 
To Czechoslovakia____- 3, 386 8 ij 31 450 | +12| 129.36 
From Lower Silesia to Po- 
= i ee bi. 3,888 11 628; 44 584 519 | +65] 133.49 
From Schleswig-Holstein | 
te, Denmark. Ceri se. 37, 992 102 6, 846 466 6, 380 5, 645 +735 148. 58 
From Rhine Province to | 
[iulriii, Bs aes Ae ee 1, 883 | 10 560 517 404 | +113 | 214.55 
Alsace-Lorraine to France -| 136, 884 284 13,184 | 3792 12, 392 14, 381 |—1, 989 105. 06 
Total areas ceded_________ 730, 912 1,180 | 62,459 5, 320 | 5%, 139 | 56,354 | +785 77.10 
*Potal Eammpire! 5 2-245: 4, 558, 329 | 10, 750 591,996 | 45, 563 546, 433 | 556, 165 |—9, 732 122. 01 
Per cent in ceded territory and | | 
BRS Ssisad ee ae rare RS ) 16.5}; 114 1O:90t tat 10.9 10.8 i! ll Be ee 
I 


Area and production: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistiches Amt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs, 1910-1914, heft 1; Prussia, K6énigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Land- 
wirtschaft, 1909-1913 (Preussische Statistik, Nos. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240). 

Seed: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 


_ 1915, heft 2, and unpublished indications of Professor Opitz, of the Berlin Landwirtschaftliche Hochschule. 


— 


1 The quantities of surplus and deficit in each district as calculated from German official statistics have 
been corrected to such a degree that the total equals the average yearly import quantity. 

2 Figures for the single year 1914. 

3 2.79 bushels per acre; Zade, Adolph. Der Hafer; Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1918, p. 124. 


ORIGIN OF OATS IMPORTED TO COVER PRE-WAR DEFICIT (1909-1913) 


Before the war Germany imported four times the quantity of oats 
required to balance her own deficit, conducting a transit trade 
between western Europe and Rumania and Russia, from which latter 
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country was imported 26,000,000 bushels annually, for the most part 
by way of the Baltic ports. About 7,000,000 bushels of oats from 
the Argentine and 2,000,000 from the United States also passed 
through Hamburg and Bremen, or were reshipped, largely to Great 
Britain. (See Table 35.) 


TaBLe 35.—Oats: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 
{Thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 


| 


| Year beginning July 1 


Country 


Average, 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 
APOTING se SSeS 2 5 Te beg See Eee eee ee eee +7, 105 +3, 938 +565 +739 
Digtted.etates. <2 0 2 ee AES ie el ee ee +1, 828 +1, 762 +4, 587 +165 
ACD 2) ed AIRES i ae ia RE SS Riehl TAS +1, 654 8 +736 +33 
LEST 6 i ie a aaa SS. Tae SERA see eae oe ee | +26, 095 (2) @ () 
Geran Southwest Africa -. css is —209 (2) (2) (2) 
ELL TTT Re ia Se EE AA le NRE RL Pi PB - —271 (2) (2) (2) 
Leh BS UT 9 a i i eat Ree Leet es Es TE —431 —3] (2) (2) 
oh RE IRCS SSS A eee ee eee Pep a 2a —1, 435 (2) (2) (2) 
1 SI SRE SRE SO 26 UR SN © pe —2,370 —2 (2) (2) 
hy SE i hci ao eee eee —2,778 +12 (2) (2) 
CUTTS 5, 2 RSE Ee Soe eo Oe eee ee fee (2) id (2) (2) 
ws STi ENG Me eae eae gS ae or Cee Mee | —8, 837 +29 (2) (2) 
CT ae ee i ae PBN es eee eee —4, 535 (2) (2) (2) 
ng ED a es Oe er et See ae S| me ih —18 (2) (?) 
Rapent eanmit iS 8 Ser = taylan ends) hs rors —6, 687 (2) (2) (2) 
LE CUEG TS 19 SaaS Re TS Ma eet Ea DES ge, ON onl 2 TEA ba — 435 —86 a 
ROUMOTS tee ee te ee ee ee ee ee +374 +589 +-1, 207 —5, 314 
LET el RS ae ule? Seah ead) a! Ee ae | +9,732| +6,253|  +7,009 —4,377 


Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches {Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
liber den Auswiartigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (-+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 
3 Austria only. 


POSTWAR TRADE IN OATS 


Since the war the production of oats has fallen off in the territory 
still remaining to Germany. The 1924 area, which is the largest 
in the last four years, is still 9 per cent below pre-war, according to 
the German official estimates. German statistics indictate that pro- 
duction in 1923, the best postwar year up to that time, was 20 per 
cent below the pre-war level. Not allowing for pre-war over- 
estimates and postwar underestimates, present production (in 1924) 
was 138,000,000 bushels below pre-war. In spite of the fact that the 
domestic supply lacked 109,000,000 bushels of enough to provide 
for a horse ration as great as pre-war, some oats were exported in 
1923-24. 

Imports of oats into Germany since the war have decreased. 
The Empire bought abroad, on an average, 9,700,000 bushels a year 
more than were reexported (Table 35). In 1921-22 and 1922-23 
these purchases for the Republic were only 6,300,000 and 7,000,000 
Iuiahels, respectively; in 1923-24 the import movement was changed 
to an export of 4,400,000 bushels. 

The foreign sources of supply, as well as the quantities imported 
from previous sources, have changed. Before the war Argentina 
supphed the equivalent of nearly the total German import require- 
ment. Russia shipped to Germany three times the Empire’s total 
import requirement; but this was mostly reexported to Great Britain, 
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Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Holland. Since the war 
Russia has dropped out entirely. Imports from Argentina in 1921-22 
were not quite two-thirds the pre-war purchases, and in the last two 
years they have dropped to 8 and 10 per cent of pre-war. ‘Neighboring 
countries, which used to take small quantities of oats, reexported 
from Germany, have been shipping oats to Germany since the war. 
In 1923-24 imports from all countries were insignificant and exports 
predominated. 

The United States has usually been one of the minor sources of the 
German oats supply. In 1922-23 Germany took between two and 
three times the usual quantity from the United States, owing to the 
short crop and consequent small surplus in Argentina. In 1923-24, 
with Germany exporting some of her own oats, she took only 165,000 
bushels from the United States. 


STATISTICAL OATS BALANCE OF GERMANY 


Table 36 gives a comparison between the post-war production- 
consumption balance and the years preceding the war, based on the 
German official figures: 


TaBLE 36.—Oats: Statistical balances, Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1921-22 to 
1924-25, as compared with pre-war average, 1909-10 te 1913-14 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


—_ 


Year beginning July 


1.3 Average, 
_ Item Unit | 1909-1913 | 
| | 1921 1922 1923 1924 
ag a0) ae 3 RR TOR meee 

2S Sree) ee oo | Acre--_| 9,529) 7,814] 7,912] 8265] 8,709 
[ET EOIOTGT nyc 5 a eee ae Bushel__| 527,178 | 344, 812 | 276, 643 | 420, 731 389, 525 
ae ar ee |---do-_--| 40,066] 33,768] 34,192 | 35, 704 37, 636 
Net production ---__---------------- be 487,112 | 311,044 | 242,451 | 385,027 | 351, 889 
Theoretical domestic requirement !_______ |---do__--| 496,272 | 477,885 | 481,144 | 494, 180 507, 085 
Theoretical deficit _.________..______ |__.do____| —9,160 |—166, 841 |—238, 693 |—109, 153 | —155, 196 
Actual net imports (+) or net exports (—)_|__-do___-_ (?) 565-253 | 7, 009" Ph — 43775 (Se 
Uncovered deficit__________________- |_-ao....| Pet ie | 160,588 | 231,684 | 113,530 |_--_______ 


1 Based upon pre-war disappearance norm, 130.356, times number of horses. Number of horses in 1913, 
3,807,000; 1921, 3,666,000; 1922, 3,691,000; 1923, 3,791,000 (estimated); and 1924, 3,890,000, including 40,000 
military horses. 

2 Imports for Germany, 1923 boundaries, assumed to be same as the deficit. 


Tt is evident that since the war horses in Germany have been fed 
oats rations of about two-thirds the pre-war normal. Basing post- 
war requirement upon the pre-war normal ration, Germany has had 
during the past four years a deficit ranging from 109,000,000 to 
239,000,000 pastels yearly. Importations have not been more than 
3 to 4 per cent-of the requirement. During the season 1924-25 the 
indicated deficit is 155,000,000 bushels. It is improbable that any 
considerable portion of this deficit will be Panerted. 


POTATOES 


The commercial potato crop in the German Republic, even during 
the post-war depression in agriculture, has been greater than that of 
any other country in tne world. During the pre-war period (1909- 
1913) almost one-half of the potato crop of the Empire was produced 
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in the six eastern provinces— East Prussia, West Prussia, Pomerania, 
Posen, Brandenburg, and Silesia. But most of the great distilleries, 
the starch factories, and the desiccators were located in these pro- 
vinces, and almost the whole of the local potato crop except that 
which was consumed as human food or fed to livestock was locaily 
manufactured into spirit and starch or was desiccated. Only the 
relatively small average quantity of 3,000,000 bushels was shipped 
from these six provinces to the deficit regions of the south and west, 
and these shipments were nearly covered by annual imports from 
Congress Poland on the east. 

Hanover and the provinces to the north produced a surplus of 
about 9,000,000 bushels annually that was shipped to Westphalia, 
Thuringia, Saxony, and the districts to the south, whose combined 
deficit reached about 23,000,000 bushels. This left about 11,000,000 
bushels deficit to be covered by imports from abroad, Westphalia, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the Rhine provinces importing potatoes from 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Italy. 

The pre-war distribution of the potato crop is indicated in Table 
37 prepared from estimates published by the Bansal of Economies of 
the German Ministry of Foods: *° 


TaBLE 37.—Potatoes: Utilization of the German pre-war crop, 1914 


Tie Total Six eastern 
Germany | provinces ! 


Million Million 


bushels bushels 

RC ee ies ee ee ek Sk a see eee Sat Roe | ese eee 249. 9 113.9 
ROO at 8 wake a Seenre tune a eth en te Sen ee eee = CIE teil sewer ee, gs 543.8 183.7 
1 WT apt 0 Coat Ais tS ee Ppa nr > sil Sean Ste SS ie EIN in ies. ae CRT Sem Be 55. 1 40. 4 
SUG) 0 a SE a Ra oS Th ie ale GS ROS ak i gh pe a a eh ee 47.8 47.8 
PATON Ol ci os ee eg es tn See Ree od eee eee Fe 2 ey ee Oe 99. 2 84.5 
BV ASIONLO. DST: COMG) 2b ee Fi tty Sali! See ee Ea i 8 ee ee 169. 0 80. 8 
rhemuses: (probably mostly feeding) oss eee ee ES ee 510.7 257. 2 

Totalverop, 104 sa. Sore. She gies ss) Seer ee ee ee es eee 1, 675.5 808. 3 


Average 1909-1913: 
ORNOD is eos oS eek eee Fs 2 Ee fee PRA Se ee re. Fs oe ee 1, 682.8 830. 4 


1 East Prussia, West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia. 

2 Average surplus entering into interior trade, 1912-13, as reported by the Statistisches Reichsamt, in 
Statistik der Gueterbewegung auf Deutschen Eisenbahnen and Verkehr und Wasserstinde der Deutschen 
Binnenwasserstrassen for 1912 and 1913 (Statistik der Deutschen Reichs, Bd. 265, 274). 


The relative quantities of potatoes used for human food, feed for 
livestock, or used for industrial purposes varied greatly from year to 
year. The crops in the years immediately preceding the war were 
utilized approximately in the following proportions: Seed, 15 per 
cent; human food, 33 per cent; drying, 3 per cent; starch, 3 per 
cent; alcohol, 6 per cent; waste, 10 per cent; and other uses, prin- 
ee feeding, 30 per cent. In times of shortage in the grain crop 
a larger proportion of the potato crop was used for human food. The 
average pre-war consumption for human food was estimated at 84% 
bushels per capita. In general, before the war, Germany just about 
met its own potato requirements, and imports have been compara- 
tively small (about 0.7 per cent of the COAL pROHANCHIBH) even in years 
of shortage. 


10 Volkswirtschaftliche Abteilung des Reichsernaehrungsamts: Beitraege zur Kreigswirtschaft, Kartoffel 
Trocknerei im Kriege, prepared by Professor Lautenbach, Berlin. 


| 
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EFFECT OF VERSALILES TREATY ON POTATO SITUATION 


Germany ceded to Poland some of her best potato lands, producing 
an annual average surplus (1909-1913) of about 15,000,000 bushels. 
The ceded districts of Upper Silesia, Memel, and Danzig were deficit 
regions in which the potato disappearance, for food and for industrial 
purposes, exceeded local production by about 21,500,000 bushels. 
On the west, Alsace-Lorraine, the Saar district, and the territory 
ceded to Denmark were deficit regions requiring about 3,000,000 
bushels annually in addition to local production. 

The estimated average statistical potato deficit (1909-1913) of 
the territories now comprised within the Republic of Germany was 
1,400,000 bushels, as compared with 10,874,000 bushels, which was 
the average importation into the German Empire. (Fig. 6.) 
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Fic. 6.—Average 1909-1913 production of potatoes in the German Empire balanced against dis- 
appearance 


The eastern Provinces produced annually approximately 3,147,000 bushels more potatoes than 
were consumed locally, while the annual surplus of the northern Provinces amounted to about 
8,180,000 bushels. The southwestern deficit region consumed each year about 22,201,000 bushels 
more than were produced locally, necessitating an annual average importation of potatoes totaling 
about 10,874,000 bushels. 


It is estimated that the ceded territories and the Saar district 


required in addition to local production an annual net importation 


of about 9,000,000 bushels of potatoes of which about 2,000,000 
bushels were consumed as human food and feed for livestock and the 
7,000,000 bushels were used for industrial purposes. 

The territorial changes following the Great War did not materially 
affect the German potato industry either as regards surplus produc- 
tion or manufacture. 

The statistical analysis of the pre-war potato situation in the 


ceded districts and in the territory now comprising the Republic of 


Germany appear in Table 38. 
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TABLE 38.—Potatoes: Average approximate balance in the districts which com- 
posed the former German Empire, 1909-1913 


Disap- 
Population rears Net : Surplus | “Hear- 
Alera - pro- Disap- (+) or 
District ot igre Area tion Seed | duction | pearance deficit Tee : 
(-) capita 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Germany, 1923 bound- acres bushels | bushels | bushels bushels bushels | Bushels 
i See An eee 57, 799, 808 6, 775 | 1,373, 609 | 201,474 | 1,172,135 | 1, 173,498 | —1, 363 20. 30 
Saar district: 
Rhine Province__- 572, 112 45 7, 749 iasy 6, 417 7, 689 | —1, 272 13. 44 
IG VATIA: abe. ce 80, 946 212 2 2, 512 2 368 2, 144 1, 336 +808 16. 50 
Areas ceded: 
From East Prus- 
sia— 
To Memel____- 141, 238 32 2, 995 939 2, 056 4,551 | —2, 495 32,22 
To 'Poland=<-: 24, 787 10 5, 940 292 5, 648 1, 863 | +3, 785 75. 16 
From West Prus- 
sia— 
To Danzig Free 
Stale? sew 330, 630 22 4, 671 667 4, 004 14, 059 |—10, 055 42. 52 
To Poland_-__- 964, 704 332 70, 160 9, 875 60, 285 50, 809 | +9, 476 52. 67 
From Posen to 
Ponds = 1, 946, 461 663 152, 204 19, 723 132, 481 132, 174 +307 67. 90 
From Upper Sile- 
sia— 
To Poland _--_-_- 893, 074 96 17, 610 2, 870 14, 740 23,645 | —8, 905 26. 48 
To Czechoslo- 
Wakia, 2° 45, 396 7 1,477 214 1, 263 1, 306 —43 28. 77 
From Lower Sile- 
sia to Poland___- 26, 248 13 2, 821 382 2, 4389 1,099 | +1, 340 41. 87 
From Schleswig- 
Holstein to Den- 
mark... 23/2 = 4 166, 348 10 1 Peay 6 Ff 285 1, 492 2,599 | —1, 107 15. 62 
From Rhine Proy- 
ince to Belgium _ 60, 003 5 1, 018 Ly 861 844 +17 14. 07 
From Pomerania 
tov Poland. 24. = 71 | Poe gee |B 2 Se OE SE (Se ee eke ener a Be 
Alsace-Lorraine to | 
TAN COs 28-2 1, 874, 014 229 37, 416 6, 798 305618 31, 985 | —1, 367 17. 07 


S_—_—— TF | | LTT 


Total areas ceded| 6,473,127 | 1,419 298, 089 | 42, 202 255, 887 264, 934 | —9, 047 40. 93 


Total Empire ___| 64, 925,993 | 8, 251 | 1,681,959 | 245,376 | 1, 436, 583 |91, 447,457 |—10, 874 22. 29 


Per cent in ceded terri- 
TOLY ANG Saar =22 2c ee ee 17.9 18.3 17.9 18. 4 18.9 Li ay eee ES 


Area and production: Total German Empire—Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Vierteljahr- 
shefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1910-1914, heft. 1; Bavarian Saar—Bavaria, Statistisches Lande- 
samt. Zeitschrift des Bayerischen Statistischen Landesamts, 1922, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 438. 

Ceded areas in Prussia: Koéniglich Preussisches Statistisches Landesamt; unpublished statistics pre- 
pared in the Landesamt. 

Seed requirements, Germany. Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs, vol. 24, heft 2, 1915, p. 216. 


Note.—The uses of potatoes are so varied and so changing that the per capita disappearance should be 
considered only as a convenient method of estimating general disappearance. 


1 The amounts of surplus and deficit in each district as calculated from German official statistics have 
been corrected to such a degree that the total equals the average yearly import amount. 

2 One year only, 1914. 

3 Based on a disappearance for the northern region, which excludes the ocean trade of Bremen and Ham- 
burg, Germany. 


STATISTICAL POTATO BALANCE OF GERMANY 


The area planted to potatoes within the territory of the Republic 
since the war has not varied materially from the acreage under this 
crop before the war. (Table 39.) The yields have fluctuated con- 
siderably with the seasons, being low in 1921 and 1923 and high in 
1922; the net production of 1924 was about 40,000,000 bushels 
below the 1909-1913 average. The food requirement has increased 


—. Pee) ee os | ee ee ne ee 
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with the increase in population, and it is probable that the per capita 
consumption has also increased materially, since potatoes have 
been substituted for wheat and rye which were both scarce and 
expensive. During the years 1921-22 and 1923-24 the quan- 
tities of domestic potatoes available for industrial purposes and for 
feeding livestock have been considerably below the average for 
the pre-war period (1909-1913) and during 1923-24 importations 
rose to nearly 8,500,000 bushels. The season 1924-25 shows an 
increased production of 140,000,000 bushels more than the preceding 

ear and it is probable that imports will decrease in volume. The 
Bie tharininds and Belgium will continue to ship some potatoes into 
the western provinces, where trade eSationships have been long 
established; on the east, Polish territory contiguous to alcohol and 
starch manufactories will continue to ship potatoes over the boundary 
into Germany. 


TABLE 39.—Potatoes: Statistical balances, Germany, 1923 boundaries, 1921-22 to 
1924-25, as compared with pre-war average, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


[in thousands—000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Item Unit | 
Average 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Jovi US = ee Acres ey 6,775 | 6, 541 6, 725 6, 738 6, 820 
rch rig Agee eS Bushels _| 1,373,609 | 960,888 | 1,494,005 | 1,197,095 1, 337, 540 
op EES 10s ies eee |--.do---_| 201,474 | 194, 531 199,998 | 200, 300 204, 800 
Net production_____-________ _--do___-| 1,172,135 | 766,357 | 1,294,007 996,795 | 1,132,740 
Theoretical domestic reguirement !_|___do____ 491,298 | 518, 968 524, 918 529, 360 534, 000 
Theoretical surplus__________ at Sele 222% 680, 837 | 247,389 769, 089 467, 495 598, 740 
AC UAVHGE lmporis:s © Swe =). )._|2-2 de_ 25 21,363 | 1, 376 | 2, 936 8, 478 (3) 
OtAl Avaliable =. (°F i - | wig 2¢ ! 682,200 | 248, 765. 772, 025 475, 973 | . Sree z 


1 Based upon pre-war disappearance norm, 8.5 bushels, times population. See Table 19 for population. 
2 Estimated for the Republic. 
3 Total year not &vailable. 


ORIGIN OF POTATOES IMPORTED TO COVER PRE-WAR DEFICIT (1909-1913) 


Germany’s small import and export trade in potatoes was confined 
largely to local transactions along the frontiers. On the east a few 
million bushels were shipped from Russia and Austria to near-by 
factories and distilleries, and on the west and south a few million 
bushels were shipped in from the Netherlands, Belgium, France 

Italy, and Austria. Likewise local producers shipped potatoes in 
small quantities to Austria, Switzerland, and England. (Table 40.) 
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Tasie 40.—Potatoes: Foreign trade’ of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


(Thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 
| 


Year beginning July 1 


Country 
Average 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 

Mevissteites ce nba OAT £0 Ay Seo eee. 290 ee As +4, 778 (?) (2) () 
Ce le ae ene oe a eee. te eee a eee +1, 2 +540 229 31,038 
EN ogee i cr et ta ng eee +300 +18 (2) (’) 
Lihiy'sl 2h ee Ss ea Os CSET SEY OY NRE Seraree nee Foes ews 2 —500 (2) (2) (2) 
COTA TERT TURIN) §. = ea Be ea ee —1,176 (2) 2 (2) 
ATsina- Hungary s+ 21: 0 sti ere This ta l0k SS eb bes ae —1, 352 4 —261 4 —345 (2) 
MNopnorlands fu. < Iho 3 af ee ee ee ee +8, 164 +1, 282 +1, 342 3 4,170 
{27 o1 rH aE bee ee aR el Pepa laa a Sle Ett vee AE ea lt el had bl de | +755 +2, 008 3 3, 069 
Vip mB? PEs: 68 Ed pee ot re eS Poles. ats (hse ed eal ee Pea ety 3 +649 +126 (? 
avis. wosthbonia,.and Tithuaniae: 22 Oe ob see ae +351 (2) (2) 
RUZBCHOSIOW SIR. orks oh gl RS a eS eae ee eee —9 (2) 2) 
ROMS IMIR DOr, SIGS Sli 2 este Se te ek ee ee () +559 (2) 
UCN | a1 5 0 We a a ra een ely On ee ait +2, 210 +141 +768 (2) 
EMited States= 222 ii st a) eee) eee tet ae —12 (2) (2) (2) 
IOE WS Ye tt See ee BO a ee ee —148 (2) (2) (2) 
Lacie VAU AE 9 See ea SN Sear see PERS Wen Sh 2S eset ets ats eae —183 2) (2) (?) 
ONS AECL TN ge SEE, ce ibe, SO inte Ee So ee dey ce epee fe cae sole SP 8 —362 |" () (2) (2) 
Bwilbzerniand:= "oo. oS se en a a eee =; 987 (2) (2) (2) 
SPM Mehta by ch pts le Ue ip Dhl 2 ee as ee a —2, 244 —1, 782 (2) 
PHEW COMMONS te. 2. UA ea ee ee eee —122 +154 +31 +201 

Ain) Fl Tes Sane eweey Pale eah er SIs MOLT B aye a ON +10, 874 +1, 376 +2, 936 +8, 478 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
liber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports all indicted by (+) and net exports by (—). 

2 If any, included in other countries. 

3 Imports only; exports, if any, included in other countries. 
4 Austria only. 


POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE IN POTATOES 


The western provinces have continued to import relatively small 
quantities of potatoes from the Netherlands, Belgium, a, Italy, 
and have exported some potatoes to the Saar district, while the fac- 
tories and distilleries in the eastern provinces have imported small 
quantities of potatoes from Memel and Poland. In 1923-24 the 
foreign potato trade of the Republic increased greatly because of the 

oor domestic crop. The western provinces imported 4,000,000 
bashals from the Netherlands for food and the eastern provinces 
took 3,000,000 bushels from Poland largely for industrial purposes. 


(Table 40.) 
SUGAR BEETS AND SUGAR 


Beginning with 1850, the sugar-beet industry shows a continuous 
and rapid development up to the outbreak of the World War. The 
raw-sugar gt titer ne increased from 59,000 short tons in 1850-51 to 
2,994,000 short tons in 1913-14. Germany became a sugar exporting 
country about 1871, when the exports exceeded imports by a round 
21,000 short tons. From that time until the season of 1917-18 
Germany’s exports continued to be greater than her imports, reaching 
a maximum in the season 1910-11, when the net export reached 
1,228,715 short tons. The sugar sent abroad went chiefly to England. 

Consumption as measured by internal sugar disappearance, 


increased from 6.6 pounds per capita in 1850-51 to a pre-war average — 


of 45 pounds. During the war period the sugar disappearance in 
Germany appears to have been greater than at any other time, 
averaging 49.6 pounds per capita for the five sugar seasons 1914-15 
to 1918-19, 


Se eee as Ce ee eed Oat bad oo, Dad Coe? oe 
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The general facts concerning the supply and disappearance of sugar 
in the baie of Germany appear in Table 41. 


_ Tasue 41.—Sugar, in terms of raw sugar: Supply and disappearance in the Ger- 
man Hmpire, 1850-1851 to 1918-19 


[Thousands of pounds—000 omitted] 


; | Disappearance 
figs Sugar | 
Year beginning Sept. 1 produced Imports Exports Per 
Total capita 
(pounds) 
| a 

EN eee ee ee ee ee oe | 117, 613 86, 453 | 20, 483 212, 304 6.6 
| JUTE AES ee | 278,939 | 18,571 | 5, 618 282, 288 9.2 
LW 26.2.2 2 Sa ee See 579, 780 9, 427 51,132 538, 076 11.0 
ean ences Ceres ee een ee ee tee Se | 1,225,570 | 12, 362 | 625, 901 612, 038 15.0 
_ 2 ae See eer ae 2, 945, 834 14,906 | 1,653,949 | 1, 155, 105 pay 
CPE oer ep pm Beg 4, 363, 164 2,970 2, 517, 434 | 1, 706, 290 30. 1 
COTES ST eee Pe a ee eee 4, 583, 851 | 4,860 | 1,711,177 | 2,783, 445 42.9 
Uc eel oS ee en 2 oe ee | 5, 709, 625 | 4, 083 2,461, 514 3, 051, 001 46. 7 
Lil j2 22 lS. Bas a oe Sees ee ee es | 3,301, 880 4, 904 | 615, 030 2, 743, 360 41.5 
feel Cea ee en es oe | 5, 966, 369 | 5,605 | 2,332, 956 3, 149, 575 47.1 
Tid Gye 2 oe SU aS ee ae se inet ee ee ee 5, 987, 407 5,031 | 2,436,157 | 3,158, 686 46. 6 
Msserage 10001913: 2) coe) Sti | 5,109,826 | 4,897] 1,911,367 | 2,977,213 45.0 

Melee emer mere tere h re. tg Nl Bee yi Bea 5. Doo, flO 37, 137 | 355, 354 3, 749, 690 55. 4 
USES og 23 oo ee ee ge | 3, 340, 667 21, 482 85, 580 3, 771, 013 55.3 
LAGS oo so a ee eee eee 3, 434, 612 14, 500 22, 891 2, 953, 135 43.4 
DH lo ees oe 2 ore ee ere ine iG eae el 3, 397, 424 23, 173 31, 575 3, 278, 595 48.4 
UALS Le 1S Se soe ee oe 2 en 2, 927, 079 86, 867 17, 886 2, 866, 343 45.6 
AV OrARe, TOls tOl ge. et ai 3, 726, 710 36, 632 102, 657 3, O20, 105 49. 6 


Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. vol. 48, No. 6, Feb. 9, 1923, p. 76. 
1 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 35, No. 41, Oct. 14, 1910, p. 798. 


TaBLE 42.—Sugar, in terms of raw sugar:' Foreign trade of Germany, average 


1909-1913 
Imports Exports Net 
Country (+b) @ exports 
| 

| Short tons | Short tons | Short tons 
TEDIRECINS a 7S oS ae a ae ar ea Biot tg ere re 461 8, 827 8, 366 
“hipaa mack = Soe 8 ED A Ah ha tae ae ee ep a A oS alee oe Se, 9, 674 9, 674 
Disagrees oe Soe fo BS SE ie ee ee ee ee ee eee ee oe ee Pane 9, 969 9, 969 
DG os ona oe ee es Se ee i ee) one an are 11, 614 11, 614 
JRniterd ts ui es ee 78 Rea a ts aie PS oe lee eee ae ee 1 16, 394 16, 393 
HRA A RRO 2 ee a e a e  O e | 71 19, 305 19, 234 
ia yE eee eee a ee ee ee ee eee ee ew OS ee Se 21, 151 21, 151 
ROTA Tie ee es” ig 22 8 abe ROS Se ee ee eee ee ts ee Pee: e = Saar 28, 678 28, 678 
Saree en 2 gee Se ae a a rn beep ase 37, 612 37, 612 
UAE otk De ses Te ee So IRE E OSs eee oe ee ee ee ee eee BE Fee eek 44, 694 44, 694 
eng) DECANE ae Se a ee Ce ee 442 666, 458 666, 016 
PERG rICOMMLrIEs sees eet ees Pl eta SV er ck te ese 4, 593 62, 426 57, 833 
Sh LAL SL SE a ee ea | 45,568 | —936,802|  —931, 234 

| 


any, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auwirtigen Handel Deutsch- 


1 Refined sugar reduced to raw sugar at the ratio of 9 : 10. 


During the five-year period 1909-10 to 1913-14 the area planted 

to sugar beets varied considerably from year to year, and the fluctua- 

_ tions in yield were even greater; but on the average 1,245,797 acres 
_ were put into cultivation annually and more than 300 sugar factories 
_ worked up about 15,715,229 short tons of beets, producing 2,460,407 
_ short tons of raw sugar. In addition to the sugar made directly from 
_ beets, independent factories manufactured some 94,506 tons of sugar 


a 


os 
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from molasses, resulting in a gross sugar production of 2,554,913 short 
tons. Of this quantity, the average net export as reported by the 
German sugar industry was 953,235 tons," the average yearly total 
supply available for use within the country being 1,488,607 tons 
(about 45 pounds per capita), of which 502,000 tons, or 33.7 per cent, 
were used yearly for industrial purposes, leaving 66.3 per cent, or 
986,607 short tons, available for fromeh consumption. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Lack of consecutive detailed data makes it impossible to analyze 
the average pre-war relations of the beet-sugar industry of the ceded 
districts atid of the area now comprised within the Republic of Ger- 
many, but statistics have been compiled by the Deutsche Zucker- 
industrie, as given in Table 43 for the single season 1912-13, from 
which certain general conclusions can be drawn. 


TABLE 438.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the districts which com- 
posed the former German Empire, 1912-13 } 


Area (ex- 


: Sugar pro- 
cluding Sugar pee 
District area for beets ikea tr Factories 
sugar-beet | worked : 9 
seed) raw sugar 
Acres Short tons | Short tons | Number 
Ganmiari ye" 1923! DOUNGATIOS 2 So = a ee ee 1, 074,979 | 14,679,155 | 2,340, 268 |_-.._._-_- 
Areas ceded: 
Eron Hast.and “West Prussia: 2" 8 2. Pet at yee 95, 121 1, 229, 465 181, 176 310 
HrOMMUE OSG te 2 ee ee 171,035 | 2, 269, 597 361, 951 319 
Hrom -Alsace-Is0rreaine. 226 12, 046 166, 521 18, 169 Ti | 
Totaltormer’German*Bmpire. 225. 23) eck sees 1,353, 181 | 18, 344,738 | 2, 901, 564 |__________ 
MUar MaGSiromi MOLASSES 2 EL aN) Ee en ak ee eee 2 Se ee 81,620. |- 2  ee 
1 CY} 2) (Rep es SR ER a? ane a ia OP Sie Se Ty aes PG eee ene Ral ar ad ae. 2, 983, 184]: ee 


Statistics supplied by Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. 

1 Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. 

2 Relation of raw to refined sugar is 10 to 9. 
tories.) 

3 Number in 1918-19, 


(Excludes sugar made from molasses in independent fac- 


During the season 1912-13 the territories ceded-on the east to 
Poland, Danzig, Memel, and Czechoslovakia planted 266,156 acres 
of sugar beets. About 29 factories located within these territories 
worked up 3,499,062 short tons of beets, producing 543,127 short 
tons of raw sugar. Based upon the census of 1910 and the average 
per capita disappearance of sugar in the German Empire (1909-10 
to 1913-14) of 45 pounds, there would have been available to the 
4,372,762 inhabitants of all of the eastern ceded districts for human 
consumption and industrial uses about 98,387 tons of the 1912-13 
sugar crop. This figure is probably high, since the peasants of 
Poland and Silesia undoubtedly consumed less sugar than the average 
for the Empire, but the exportable surplus produced in these eastern 
ceded territories was approximately 444,740 tons of raw sugar. 

Only one beet-sugar factory was located in the western territories— 
in Alsace-Lorraine. In 1912-13 this factory worked up 166,521 short 
tons of beets, producing 18,169 short tons of sugar. In 1910 there 


This average export during the sugar years Sept. 1, 1909, to Aug. 31, 1914, should be compared with 
931,234 short tons reported by the-office of statistics as the average annual net export during the period 
July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1914, , 
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were 2,753,423 inhabitants in the Saar district and in these western 
ceded territories—Alsace-Lorraine, the Eupen-Malmedy district 
ceded to Belgium, and northern Schleswig-Holstein ceded to Den- 
mark. Again employing 45 pounds per capita, the sugar require- 
ments of the western ceded districts amounted to at least 61,952 
short tons or 43,783 short tons more than were produced by the 
Alsace-Lorraine factory. To cover this deficit Germany shipped 
sugar from the interior to the west and north so that the ceding of 
these territories would result in normal years in a potential net gain 
to the exportable surplus of the central districts of at least 43,783 
tons. The ceding of the eastern territories meant a potential loss of 
444,740 short tons to the exportable surplus of the nation. The dif- 
ference between the potential gains on the west and the potential 
losses on the east gives a grand total net loss of about 400,957 tons. 
This loss to Germany’s exportable surplus is, roughly, 42.1 per cent 
of the average net exports during the period 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
(Table 41.) : 

According to the data in Table 43, based upon the single season 
1912-13, the cessions of territory following the Versailles treaty 
resulted in a loss of about 20 per cent of the nation’s sugar-beet area, 
about the same percentage of its potential sugar production, and 
approximately 42.1 per cent Saitnbly 50 per cent) of its exportable 
surplus. 


TaBLeE 44.—Sugar: Approximate balance of the German Empire compared with 
that of the territory within the present boundaries of the Republic, 1912-13} 


| Ceded dis- | Germany, 


pads Empire of A 
Description tricts and 1923 
| Germany | ‘the Saar nomdaaeee , 
, Acres Acres 
OU EPEE EL I Yi ee ee a I ee ee ee ee es, See ee tes 278, 202 1, 074, 979 
Short tons | Shorttons | Short tons 
SCRUED SDE S EST yoe ee ee eee Be ae 3, 665, 583 | 14, 679, 155 
Sugar, in terms of raw sugar: 
WO PL DD A 2 ee ee eee 163, 064 32, 613 | 130, 451 
Production at beet sugar factories ?_________----_--------------- | 2, 901, 564 561,296 |; 2,340, 268 
Production at refineries and from molasses ?_ ________----------- 1 yh Sea 81, 620 
STE Aa a ee 2, 803 | 2, SS | ee 
Deficit of western “‘ ceded territories’’ probably supplied by the | | 
Bit 3 OS Se ee MU ee een Geeeay eee 40, 980 |<. ee 
ee 
Total supply from all sources_________------------------------ | 3,149,051 | 637,692 | 2, 552, 339 
Gross exports refined and raw sugar 6____________________----------- | 4 1, 166, 478 | 400, 957 | 765, 521 
0 LSS Ea ee 263, 169 | 52, 624 | 210, 545 
LES Lee Sg Se eee 144, 616 23, 772 | 120, 844 
Deficit of western ‘‘ceded territories” probably supplied by the 
PELL TOPE (pL ee bat ee ee ee, ea eee (aoe 2 40, 980 
LS) ea ee WL See ee ee eee 1, 574, 263 477,353 | 1,137,890 
EOS 2 a ee 41,574, 788 160, 339 1, 414, 449 


1 Sept. 1, 1912 to Aug. 31, 1913. 

? Statistics supplied by Deutsche Zuckerindustrie Association. (See Table 43.) 

§ Visible supply in ‘‘ceded territories’”’ estimated to be 20 per cent of total for Empire. Deutsche Zuck- 
erindustrie, vol. 38, No. 42, Oct. 17, 1913, p. 927. 

4 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 48, No. 6, Feb. 9, 1923, p. 76. 

5 The deficit of the western ‘“‘ceded districts’? was supplied by a quantity equal to total imports plus 
shipments from territories now comprising the Republic of Germany. 

Domestic disappearance included sugar consumed as human food, employed in industries, and held in 
storage elsewhere than at factories or official warehouses. 

6 The export from the ‘‘ceded districts” is approximated at the net surplus (see above). 
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by 
POSTWAR BEET-SUGAR SITUATION 


Immediately following the war there was a great reduction in the 
area planted to sugar beets in the territories composing the Republic. 
Employing the area, factory run, and sugar production, given in 
Table 43, as a base, the season 1919-20 shows a drop in acreage of 
40.7 per cent and a drop in sugar production of 66.5 per cent. The 
season 1920-21 shows a slight improvement, with the acreage 37.3 
per cent and sugar production 48.8 per cent below pre-war (1912-13). 
During 1919-20 the German Republic imported (net) 103,363 short 
tons, bringing the per capita supply up to 33.8 pounds, which was 
75 per cent of the pre-war average. (See Table 47.) During the 
next season a net import of 63,860 short tons brought the per capita 
supply up to 92.4 per cent of normal. 

During the past four years there has been a marked recovery in 
the area planted to sugar beets, as brought out in Table 45. 


TaBLE 45.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in Germany, 1923 boundaries, 
1919-20 to 1924-25, compared with 1912-13 


Acreage ! | Beets worked | Sugar produced (in terms of raw) 
| At beet-sugar 
Year Rup: factories 
beginning : Per- Per- tosis hbase 
September 1 icentage centage molasses 
Total | of Total cea Per- | andat Total 
1912-13 1912-13 Total ceniace refineries 
1912-13 

Acres Short tons No. | Short tons Short tons| Short tons 
1012 se ee 1,074,979 | 100.0 | 14,679,155 | 100.0 302 | 2,340,268 | 100.0 | 281,620 | 2, 421, 888 
TOTP sense = te 3 637, 540 59.3 | 5, 286, 904 36. 0 260 783, 123 33. 5 2, 343 785, 466 
ROG Ses SL, 674, 200 62.7 °| 7,228,917 | 49:2 262 | 1, 198, 042 51.2 9, 007 | 1, 207, 049 
0 27 a ee 821, 439 76.4 | 8, 296, 621 D6! 5 263 | 1,415, 606 60. 5 18, 136 | 1, 433, 742 
102085 22:2 880, 902 81.9 | 10, 258, 466 69. 9 263 | 1, 595, 503 68. 2 8, 430 | 1, 603, 933 
OA pe ee ee 829, 371 77.2 | 8,087, 130 GGA 264 | 1, 240, 038 53. 0 24,181 | 1, 264, 219 
UN 7) rs 3 875, 648 81.5 |3 10, 713, 888 VooON soe 31, 700, 733 120 2 


Statistics furnished by Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, quoting German Sugar Organization, revised to 
conform with latest figures carried by the official publications of the organization. 

1 Excludes acreage for sugar-beet seed. 

2 Quantity made in the total Empire. 


3 Estimated. 
ACCUMULATION OF SUGAR STOCKS IN GERMANY 


During the season 1921-22, although the sugar-beet area within 
the Republic of Germany increased to 76.4 per cent of pre-war 
(1912-13), the season was not favorable. Two hundred and sixty- 
three factories produced only 60.5 per cent of the pre-war normal 
(1912-13), to whist should be added 18,136 tons of sugar produced 
at refineries or made from molasses, giving a total of 1,433,742 short 
tons produced. Referring to Table 41 on ‘Supply and disappear- 
ance of sugar in Germany,” it will be noted that this is nearly the 
quantity of sugar that was on the average available for the domestic 
use of the whole Empire during the five-year period 1909-10 to 
1913-14. During the pre-war period the average per capita supply 
of sugar within the Empire was 45 pounds. In 1921-22 the produc- 
tion within the Republic itself was 46.4 pounds for a population of 
61,755,000 that was probably consuming sugar at a rate below pre- 
war. On top of this pt production, the German Republic 
imported (net) 179,664 tons, bringing the per capita supply up to 
52.3 pounds. 
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This accumulation of stocks contmued during the next season, 
1922-23. The total production within the Republic was 1,603,933 
short tons (see Table 47), or 51.5 pounds per capita. In spite of this 
surplus production, Germany imported 114,618 short tons. During 
this season 12,125 short tons were sent to Italy on reparations 
account and approximately 55,115 short tons were confiscated by 
the French from factories in the occupied districts and 19,478 short 
tons were exported. There was during this sugar year a supply of 
1,517,691 short tons, or 48.7 pounds per capita, available for domestic 
use (population 1923 estimated at 62,275,000). There is a dis- 
crepancy in German official sugar figures (see footnote 16 on Tabie 48), 
and during this season 84,006 short tons are dropped from the records. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn: Faced with conditions of a 
wildly fluctuating currency and precarious banking facilities, the 
Germans invested in sugar as a safe means of accumulating wealth, 
awaiting a stabilization of the currency to realize on their investments. 


TaBLE 46.—Sugar, raw and refined, in terms of raw: Foreign trade! of Germany, 
1921-22 to 1923-24 


Years beginning July 1 


Country 
1921 1922 1923 
Short tons | Short tons | Short tons 

RCC CRO L ALC Samereae: pga ai 7 es ee +-27, 653 +67, 093 2 
PHD E O'S, a Se 2 DR Se es a si ee es ---27, 639 +31, 111 —46, 445 
PERE CIOS Owakdcmmsnee awe a ot Seon kee 2 eS +17, 109 +38, 80: 2 
Seat STN TTI epeeennmnge ene Ry aa, ee Be ee +4, 653 +1, 358 (2) 
egg en se a te i a es ng 8 Oe +4, 290 2 (2) 
S07) gen a ase Se yy hems Lire he -+4, 066 +5, 627 2 
SOIC lip Unie cae eames: meee gue ty eer ee ee +3, 617 + 28, 094 +2, 891 
evi 7ill eee wa tert me ew el eG pl eg ST pa ah oo 8 +3, 454 +7, 034 
DINE AE TBST SUIT SS oe Ae se ade cor atl lac laters i ag Se a +3, 135 +2, 051 (2) 

SUM 32 Si s3n 3 52S Se 2 Ae ee oe ee ee ee +2, 387 +18, 511 (2) 
IMUM CAP EGDUDlLCg == a ain ee eae rep iw +1,-654 +798 (2) 
2 PIGS os bo 8S EE BE AER iy 9 8 0 ee ee ee +741 +19, 926 (2) 
SUT Keene ane a Re TP a +718 +6, 771 (?) 
SHESNE COURTING Rg Se as I AS ane ie pace Ci crt ak i | ap a ae a —10, 742 —8, 907 —8, 269 
PEBRCINCOTMLIOS western: sues ries Oy Sit ea Pe et -+5, 568 +19, 855 —104, 951 

INOUE G58 2 TEs Loe Oe GES Ce Ute i en ae eh oS +95, 942 +203, 150 — 156, 774 


| 


pe ermany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Montaliche Nachweise tiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutsch- 
nds 


Nortr.—Refined sugar converted to raw sugar at the ratio of 9:10. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 Tf any, included in other countries. 


UNLOADING ACCUMULATED STOCKS 


With the stabilization of the currency in the fall of 1923 came the 
opportunity to realize cash for accumulated sugar. The season of 
1923-24 was not specially favorable to the sugar industry, being 
77.2 per cent of normal (1912-13) as regards acreage, 53 per cent as 
regards factory run, while the total production of beet sugar was 
52.2 per cent of that of 1912-13. The supply produced in 1923-24 
amounted to 40.2 pounds per capita (1924 population, 62,825,000) or 


4.8 pounds per capita below pre-war average normal. In spite of 


this shortage in production, the sugar industry exported 257,028 net 


tons of sugar during the 1923-24 season. 
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TaBLE 47.—Sugar, in terms of raw sugar: Supply and disappearance in Germany, 
1919-20 to 1923-24, as compared with 1912-13 


Boundaries of 1923 


Disappearance ! 


Year beginning Sept. 1 Sugar 
produced!| Imports Exports 
Per 
Total capita 
Short tons | Short tons | Short tons | Short tons | Pounds 
BA eee SRST Ee ek Beh ly ee A cee ean 2, 42k Oeste ee 765, 521 1, 414, 449 48.9 
AL LS Sat as Sm Sie § WAL aiel SC Hees SE hy tag 785, 466 108, 789 5, 426 1, 020, 331 33.8 
tt) RES eS Fe SR ODA SSSR LS RE Lee tae eal) s Nae 1, 207, 049 74, 280 10, 420 1, 271, 247 41.6 
Romie Soe. ge te te ee 1, 433, 742 198, 607 18, 943 1, 542, 503 50. 0 
Wee Jc nee We SOP 588 A yee ee ee ee 1, 603, 933 114, 618 31, 603 1, 517, 691 48.7 
i [¢ 23] ee ae ee SR eee ee Pe ee Lk 1, 264, 219 32, 428 289, 456 972, 193 31.0 
Average 1919-1993.................-._.- 1,258,882 | 105, 744 71, 170 | 1, 264, 793 | 41.0 


1 Based on data in Table 48. 
PROSPECTS FOR 1924-25 


The details of the post-war supply and distribution of sugar in 
Germany (see Table 47) show that in 1919-20 the actual disap- 
pearance of sugar was 33.8 pounds per capita, the season ending 
August 31, with a visible supply of noun 104,000 short tons. The 
following season closed with a total visible supply of 69,000 short 
tons, and it is probable that the disappearance of 1,271,247 short 
tons, or 41.6 pounds per capita, between September 1, 1920, and 
August 31, 1921, represented actual consumption. The average 
disappearance 41 pounds per capita (Table 47) during the five-year 
post-war period tends to confirm this probability. 

During the next two years the indicated disappearance of 50 and 
48.7 pounds per capita, respectively, is probably due to private 
hoarding of sugar rather than to actual increase in consumption. 
This is confirmed by the fact that although the sugar production of 
1923-24 was 340,000 short tons below 1922-23, still Germany exported 
289,000 short tons, and the visible supply that was carried over into 
the season of 1924-25 was reported at 177,000 short tons. This 
is the largest officially reported carry over since the war. 

The estimated probable production for the season 1924-25 is 
preliminarily placed at 3,401,466,000 pounds, or 54.1 pounds per 
capita (1924 population 62,825,000). During the season 1924-25 
Germany should have an exportable surplus, which is roughly ap- 
proximated in the last column of Table 48. 
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 Tasie 48.—Sugar, in terms of raw sugar: Supply and distribution in Germany, 
1919-20 to 1924-25, as compared with 1912-13 


Boundaries of 1923 


ae uues 1912-13 | 1924-25 
(esti- 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 (esti- 
mated)! | mated) 
Short Short | Short Short Short Short | Short 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Visible supply on Sept. 1__-- 130, 451); 2 237,895) 104, 082 69, 448 107, 230} 173, 659) 177, 000 
Production at beet-sugar 
Gictanies i tet 2, 340, 268) 3 783, 1233 1,198, 042) 4 1, 415, 606) 5 1, 595, 503)5 1,240, 038 1, 700, 000 
Production at refineries and 
molasses works____-_------- 81, 620 32,343) 69,007 418, 136 7 8; 430|-— 7 24, 1812. 222 eee 
Gross imports refined and 
ERS ee ee 5 108, 789 hee Oils 281, 9198, 607; %114,618) 32, 428]/__-._-_-___ 
Total supply from all | | 
Lo 2 eel ae | 2, 552, 339) 1, 132, 150) 1,385,412) 1, 701,797 1, 825, 781) 1, 470, 306|____-__-_-- 
Gross exports refined and | | 9 
Paw supers 1323.23) 806,501; 85,426, 910,420; 918,943) 1031,603) % 289,456] 11 200, 000 
Domestic raw sugar on hand 
at refineries on Aug. 31_---]__________ $11, 653] -33, 12: S10)... a8. =e | ee a ee 
Raw sugar imports delivered | 
LP RHR Gn Sree | es ae 915,485! 9% 25,916 W'495460] - 9:25, 515|5 2 eee 
. Officially reported visible 
supply on Aug. 31: _ 
Domestic production !__-| 210,545! 278,431) 1269, 406) 12 106, 089) 1? 173, 659) 13 176, 853 | 11 177, 000 
imported. refined 2__ _=-2|.. 5 12, 908) 12 42 IN: G04 el eee et ee i ee 
innpp Rede naws- =k |e UA! ine || ie ons Maal FAW | I ee tA [aR Loose 
Unaccounted for______-___-_- etree ieee Ok NY se Se |? ee Petaal ase: eee ese ee oe 
Confiscated from the French 
from factories in occupied | 
ORES a ee ES eee bee ee Sa a Saas tet 7 eae Ae | eS ee ee 
Disbursed during year or on 
hand Aug. gis be. 25-2228 1, 137, 890 110, 138 107, 663) 152, 089 309, 722) 491,824) 11377, 000 
Calculated disappearance 
during year___--_- ba Ae | 1,414, 449) 1, 022, 012) 1, 277,749} 1,549,708) 1,516,059) 978, 482/11 1, 500, 000 
Domestic consumption as re- 
ported by the Deutsche 
Zuckerindustrie (see Table | | 
SS a te oS Ee Tanabe a 3 1,020, 331|8 1,271, 247/15 1, 542, 503/16 1, 517, 691 13 972, = SS 


1 Based on estimates supplied by Die Deutsche Zuckerindustrie. (See Table 44.) 
? Deutche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 46, No. 43, Oct. 28, 1921, p. 594. 
| ’ Deutche Zuckerindustrie, Oct. 28, 1921, Wéchentlicher Marktbericht, No. 43, p. 131. 
| 4 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, Oct. 20, 1923, Wéchentlicher Marktbericht, No. 42, p. 101. 
5 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 49, No. 41, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 1211. 
| Bees capo to balance total sugar production given in Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 47, No. 42, Oct. 20, 
, Pp. 696. 
E 7 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 49, No. 41, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 1211. 
§ Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 48, No. 6, Feb. 9, 1923, p. 76. 
; 8 pe OrETAN Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Nachweise iiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutsch- 
ands. 
1” Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 48, No. 42, Oct. 20, 1923, p. 607. Includes 12,125 short tons sent to Italy 
on reparations account. 
11 Roughly approximate forecast. 
12 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, Oct. 27, 1922, Wéchentlicher Marktbericht, No. 43, p. 116. 
1? Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 49, No. 41, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 1199. 
1s Estimate prepared for U. S. Department of Agriculture by the German Sugar Industry, Nov. 28, 1923. 
16 Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 48, No. 42, Oct. 20, 1923, p. 607. The visible supply at the end of the 
Season 1921-22 is revorted to be 66,598 short tons, while the visible supply employed at the beginning of the 
Season 1922-23 is 106,089 short tors, a difference of 39,491 tons. The seasonal disappearance of 1,581,994 
short tons given on p. 76 of Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, Feb. 9, 1923, is based upon the former incorrectly 
reported visible supply. Correcting the seasonal disappearance by subtracting 39,491 short tons, gives 
1,542,503 short tons. 
© Deutsche Zuckerindustrie, vol. 49, No. 41, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 1199. The German sugar industry gives 
two figures for the visible supply on Aug. 31, 1923—first, the calculated supply of 257,665; second, the offi- 
cially reported supply of 173,659. This gives a difference of 84,006 short tons. The reported disappearance 
of domestic sugar is placed at 1,433,685 short tons. Adding to this the above difference gives a total dis- 
appearance of 1,517,691 tons. 


713727 °—26t 3) 
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~™» ; : 

Even assuming that the present sugar consumption in the Republie 
of Germany is as high as it was before the war, and without including 
the amount (not at present known) of the sugar manufactured from 
molasses, Germany should have an exportable surplus during the 
season 1924-25 of at least 250,000 short tons of raw sugar. Un- 
doubtedly there are still within the country considerable invisible 
stocks carried over from last season, so that the available sugar 
supplies probably considerably exceed the reported amount. . 


FODDER BEETS 


Statistics relative to fodder beets do not occur in the “Viertel- 
jahrshefte,” giving the statistical status of Germany. The produc- 
tion statistics for fodder beets in Alsace-Lorraine for the years just 
before the war are also lacking, but a two-year average of the years: 
1912 and 1913 for fodder beets in Prussia is available and indicates. 
that in the districts ceded to surrounding countries from Prussia, | 
as shown in Table 49, about 94,000 acres were planted to fodder beets. |) 


TaBLe 49.—Fodder beets: Average production and acreage in the districts which \\" 
composed former Prussia, average, 1912-13 Ly 


District Area Production |) } 


‘ Acres Short tons 
Present Pmissia (excluding: Saar)t =~ =>. bts aR 6 ee OL ee eee ae 537,452 | 10, 467, 827 ' 
Roar WETUSSIAL a) 2 oe ene Me eae ED ee ei hse, coe eae Tage 4 Seerw cele ace) 2, 632 44, 434 


Areas ceded: 
From East Prussia— 
PROWVTOMION.5 208 ANE se A ty Oh on eS OR WE mle ee Pe 2, 609 44, 665 


PR GR Olari dee oo, Fee SC TSS AE Pee ti eee ke ee OE ee eee 190 2, 767 
From West Prussia— 
Moe Darizigwhnes States store ae ee Se ee 4, 801 111, 828 
Mor Polandey) Sia he PT Aes SORT ea eA OE oe ee 21, 965 384, 405 
roni;Posen to Poland. 26-24 ils 23 es et en ee eee 30, 549 586, 809 
From Upper Silesia: 
Po Boland? 22 ec thy 35 ic Se re Ee ee 3, 635 64, 264 
TO" OZECHUSIO VARIO. oA = 8 ee eee ag el aS. tee eae, 358 6, 603 
Krom lower Silesia to#Polandset. 2) eee eee ae eee od eee 731 13, 889 
From ‘Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark) 2) 0" Ss 2 ee ta ee 28, 451 343, 400 
Krom Rhine Provinge to Delete ee ee kee sae eee 230 4, 299 
Totalternitories ceded. from. Prussias: © te 2S = ee Ses 93, 519 1, 562, 929 
TROta AB riissl a se 8 ee se eee hoop ei ot ae ees 633, 603 12, 075, 190 
Pericent in territories ceded:and im Saari. 7 oo ett ee a te 1b: 13.3 


Prussia, Konigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Landwirtschaft, 1909-1913 (Preussische 
Statistik, Nos. 221, 225, 230, 235, 240), supplemented by figures on the lost areas prepared in the K6énigliches 
Preussisches Statistisches Landesamt. 


From Table 49 it is seen that before the war the Prussian districts 
now comprised within the Republic of Germany planted yearly 
about 537,000 acres to fodder beets. In 1921 (see Table 50) we find 
in Prussia alone 937,000 acres under fodder beets, or an increase of 
74.5 per cent. Since only small quantities of fodder beets enter into 
commerce or are used Midiiettiatty: the crop being almost entirely 
fed on the farms upon which grown, this increased acreage can only 
indicate an increased tendency toward bringing animal production 
up to normal. 

Although no pre-war figures are available for a comparison between 
fodder-beet acreage of the Republic and the acreage of the same terri- 
tories under the Empire, it is probable that the present fodder-beet 
area of the Republic of about 2,000,000 acres is greatly in excess of § 
that formerly planted to this crop. | 

7 
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It is expected that in the near future Germany will tend to bring 
animal production up to its normal pre-war status, producing domesti- 
eally, as far as possible, the requisite feedstuff supplies. This 
tendency to ibiente larger supplies of home-grown feedstuffs is 
shown not only by the larger area devoted to fodder beets but to a 
more marked degree by the hay situation, a discussion of which 
follows. 


TaBLe 50.—Fodder beets: Area and production on present Prussia and the German 
Republic, 1921-24, as compared with 1912-13 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


Prussia German Republic 
Year as aa 
Area |Production| Area | Production 
Acres Short tons Acres Short tons 
Ee Ee ee ee ee 37 10, 468 (4) () 
(eos. Bee ee ae 937 11, 023 1, 803 19, 645 
i oe eee 3 eS eee eee 993 15, 552 I, 939 27, 284 
iS eben 2 ob EE a SN ee ee 927 13, 644 1, 869 24, 242 
ere een sna ice bee Ch Pe Ne te ee ee 1, 809 25, 626 


1909-1913: Supplemented by figures on the ceded areas prepared in the KGniglich Preussiches Statis- 
tisches Landesamt. 

1921: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

1922-1924: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt. 


1 No statistics available. 
HAY 


During the pre-war period 1909-1913 there was on the average in 
the German Empire 20,152,151 acres under clover, alfalfa, and in 
meadows of all classes that produced annually an average of 40,033,479 
short tons of hay. In 1913 there were 4,558,000 horses, 20,994,000 
cattle, 5,521,000 sheep, and 3,548,000 goats. Approximating the hay 
consumption of goats and sheep at one-seventh that of a mature 
large animal, we can estimate the hay supply available for large 
_ livestock in the Empire at about 2,983 pounds per head. 

In the ceded districts and the Saar territory there were during 
this period 2,366,026 acres under hay crops that produced on the 
average 4,676,758 short tons of hay annually. This was 11.74 per 
cent of the acreage and 11.68 per cent of the-production of the lands 
devoted to hay crops in the whole Empire. 
__ The pasture and hay rations for the livestock, except swine, calcu- 
lated to a large-animal basis, were but slightly better (3,016 pounds 
per head) in the territories now composing the Republic of Germany 
than on the average in the Empire as a whole. 

The general details of the pre-war hay area and production in the 
ceded districts and in the territory now constituting the Republic 
of Germany appear in Table 51. 


‘ 
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TasBLeE 51.—Hay: Average production in the districts which composed the former 
German Empire, 1909-1913 


vanes Irrigated and 
District | Clover Alfalfa dudingdusnkadien Other meadows 


a eeeeee=ggf 6 


[ Acres | Shorttons| Acres | Shorttons) Acres | Shorttons|, Acres | Short tons 
nye red we boundaries 4, 199, 848) 9, 056, 808) 512, 253] 1, 353, 9531, 062, 261) 2, 381, 021/12, 011, 763/22, 564, 939 
aar district: 

Rhine Province ------ 11, 661 23,504; 4,707 10, 110, 1, 292) 3, 070 43, 166 85, 942 

ES EATA i os wand a 870 1, 367 813 beULOR |---------- 2 3, 689 24,112 
Areas ceded: | 

From East Prussia— 
To Memel---.---| 41,545 93, 359 35 66) 1, 391) 2, 607 87,602} 164,279 


‘To Poland 29. + 3, 813) 5, 862) 10 17) 324 685 10, 250 13, 689 
From West Prussia— | 
To Danzig Free 


From Schleswig-Hol- 


plate: 22 -fe4 fo 30, 581 68, 044, 526) 1, 509) 2, 745 6, 913 53, 243 112, 784 
” To 8 eggs ey --| 181,848 345, ig 5, at 13, a 5, 293 12 ag! 228, 459 433, 746 
rom Posen to Po- . 
| ee ee eee 225, 1:72 401, 503; 13,005 30, 451 9, 116, 225 tLe 479, 401 831, 581 
From Upper Silesia— | 
i bests £ = = 24, 888 51, 655 205 a, 1, 960 4, si 61, 478 90, 235 
0 zechoslo- 
iE et Se gees 4,314 8, 731 20 40 47 115) 4, 870 7, 507 
From Lower Silesia to | | 
RolAnge << 2% 3, 637 6, 636 is oy 541 1, 198 12, 703 18, 070 


stein to Denmark -- 36, 170 81, 244 482 1, 283 3, 200 6, 258 99,769} 142,786 
From Rhine Province | 
to Belgium__-_____- 2, 916 Os 165)_ 2292 =. Spas _aals 1, 769) 3, 826 21, 821 55, 172 
Alsace-Lorraine to 
Fram@ees.2uliai2. 2! 100, 426} 233,853) 67, 824, 182,445) 130,311) 344,797) 340,519) 734, 571 
Total ceded dis- | 
DhICus: 2 eee trae 655, 310} 1, 302, 691) 87, 706) 230,198, 156,697, 406,334} 1,400,115) 2, 604, 420 | 
Ly | at 
Total Empire--_-___- 4, 867, 689/10, 384, 370} 605,479] 1, 599, 271 1, 220, 250} 2, 790, 425 13 458, 733/25, 259, 413 | 
Per cent for ceded dis- | 
triets\and Saar} -_..- 13:7 12.8 15.4 1543 12.9 14.7 10.8 10.7 


Total Gerrhany and Alsace-Lorraine: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Vierteljahrshefte zur 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, Heft 1. Lost territories in Prussia: Prussia, 
KO6nigliches Statistisches Landesamt, Statistik der Landwirtschaft in Preussischen Staate, 1909, 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913, and tables for divided regions compiled in the Preussisches Staatliches Landesamt. 
Bavarian Saar: Zeitschrift des Bayerischen Statistischen Landesamt, 1922, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 438. Bavaria: 
Statistisches Landesamt. 


1 One year only, 1914. 
2 Includes irrigated and drained meadows. 


POST-WAR HAY SITUATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Since the war the areas under forage crops in the Republic have 
been considerably increased, with the exception of irrigated and 
drained meadows, which show a falling off of 25.3 per cent. The 
average clover acreage of the Republic has increased 10.4 per cent; 
alfalfa, 30.9 per cent; and meadows, other than irrigated and drained, 
5.5 per cent. The total area of grass and hay lands, including 
irrigated and drained meadows, shows an increase of 5.5 per cent. 

The acreage has increased from 17,786,000 in 1909-1913, to 
18,773,000 in 1924, while hay production has increased from 35,357,- 
000 short tons to 37,018,000 short tons in 1924. Thehay ration, on a 
basis of large animals, has been increased from the pre-war average 
of 3,016 pounds to 3,272 pounds per head in 1924. 

Enough hay was produced in Germany in 1924 to feed the pre-war 
ration to 2,000,000 more head of cattle than were reported on 
December 1. Livestock in Germany are, however, being fed more 
roughage and less concentrated feedstuffs than before the war and 
probably, in view of the decreased quantities of straw from cereals 
available, the stocks of hay now on hand are sufficient only to carry 
the present numbers of livestock through the winter. 
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TaBLeE 52.—Hay: Area and production in Germany, 1921-24, as compared with 
' 1909-1913 average 


[In thousands—000 omitted] 


Boundaries of 1923 


Kind of hay | | | 
ious ais | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 

| | Short | | Short | Short | Short | | Short 

| Acres | tons Acres | tons | Acres | tons Acres | tons | Acres | tons 
SD go ee | 4,200, 9,057 | 4,944) 7,865 | 4,676 | 7,745 | 4,818 | 10,569 | 4,635 | 9,768 
_ US eee | 512 | 1,354 622 | 1, 265 662 | 1,639 686 | 1,740 670 | 1,632 

Irrigated and | | 

drained meadows_| 1,062 2,381 | 805 | 1,386 | 784 | 1,510 764 | 1,624 793 1, 687 
Other meadows---__ 12,012 | 22,565 12, 657 | 17,543 | 12,712 | 19,698 | 12,693 | 24,120 | 12, 675 23, 931 
Motes 22 22h. + | 17, 786 | 35, 357 | 19, 028 | 28, 059 | 18, 834 | 30,592 | 18,961 | 38,053 | 18, 773 | 37,018 


; 


_ 1909-1913: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistiches Amt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen 
Reichs, heft. I, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914. 

1921: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Vierteljahrshefte 
zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, heft. I, 1922. 

1922-1924: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Jan. 5, 1925. 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


The expansion of the livestock industry in Germany is restricted 
by the area of pasturage available, the quantity of forage that can 
be produced, and the degree to which concentrated feedstuffs can 
be imported and fed at a profit. The development of the livestock 
industry involves the problem of the degree to which it is of greater 
economic importance to Germany to produce its meat, butter, milk, 
lard, bacon, and other animal products than to import them. 


PRE-WAR LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


During the years just preceding the war it had been possible to 
produce about 85.5 per cent of meats and nonvegetable fats (ex- 
cept butter) and about 88 per cent of the butter that were required 
to feed the population of the Empire. The available pasture lands 
of the northwest provinces—lands not well fitted for the profitable 
production of cereals or sugar beets but producing grass in sufficient 
quantities to render grazing and hay production profitable—were 
about fully stocked. In other parts of the country the competition 
between field crop production and livestock production had about 
reached a balance based upon the margin of profit per acre. 

The 30-year period just preceding the war (1883-1913) that marked 
the rapid expansion of Germany’s industries, with a concentration of 
population in urban centers and in industrial districts, also marked 
a rapid expansion in the numbers of all classes of livestock except 
sheep (Fig. 7); but, the increase in the total numbers of livestock 


did not keep pace with the increase in population, as shown in 
Table 53. 
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Pin 
GERMANY-INDEX NUMBERS OF LIVESTOCK 
1873-1925 


1873 1883 1892 1897 1900 1904 1907 1912 "9 


20 123 !'25 
23 “Zin 


Fic. 7.—Index numbers of livestock in Germany from 1875 to 1925 compared with 1912 as 100 


In each case the pre-war data are compared with the basic data for the whole of the German 
Empire, while post-war numbers are compared with 1912 data calculated on a basis of the areas 
within the boundaries of the German Republic as of 1923. The outstanding features of this graph 
are the pre-war decrease in sheep and increase in swine. Since the war the numbers of sheep, 
goats, and horses have increased beyond the 1912 numbers. Swine and cattle are rapidly recover- 


ing their pre-war status. (See text.) 


TaBLe 53.—Livestock: Number in Germany, 1883 and 1913 


1883 1913 
Classification of animals Por Par 

Number | thousand | Number | thousand 
inhabitants inhabitants 

Thousands | Number | Thousands| Number 
lOrsps se Mt £84 Peet sede eb ee. Ar eee es 3, 523 78 4, 558 70 
Catiie. (beet and draft) =2..2 8 ono ae ee eet on ak 6, 700 148 9, 674 149 
yoy f 8 6 TRAE eee ay OSD OPIS ESEPES AAU OG Lee tae ee 9, 087 201 11, 320 174 
BACON S 8 Set Oe 2 oe Re ee 5s ee oe ee 19, 190 424 5, 621 85 
aia eee Se an. Se lO ors Cs eae ee 2, 641 58 3, 548 55 
SWIG see ss ts. a. pes Yk i ou aduon be eee eeccoes 9, 206 204 25, 659 395 
0 NT Li I AS PE Dechane  A fa Dehae  cie  ae 50, 347 1, 113 60, 280 928 
PODINADON icy ho ies tebe Doe shat a ed ls Pee ADNZ22) | Zook eeeee 1 64, 026: |. 2-228 eee 


1Population as of Dec. 1, 1910. 


ee eee ee cL eed ee ee eee 
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The economic factors (more particularly the increasing importa- 
tions of Australian and Russian wool) that are associated with the 
falling off in the numbers of sheep held on German farms are dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere. (See ‘‘Sheep,” p. 98.) The increase in 
_ beef and draft cattle was more rapid than that in dairy stock, the 
former class keeping pace with the increase in population while dairy 
cattle fell off 27 head per 1,000 inhabitants, indicating that the eco- 
nomic limit of the numbers of dairy cows that could be profitably 
maintained on the available lowlands of the northwestern provinces 
had been approached. The great increase in swine was due to the 
necessity of meeting, as nearly as possible, the growing requirements 
of pork and pork products of the industrial centers’ This was 
possible because the native German breeds of swine were of very low 
erade compared with English breeds and feeding methods on German 
farms were also very primitive. The native semiwild breeds that 
ranged the woods summer and winter were replaced by rapid-matur- 
ing English breeds that could be stall-fed with great profit. Pork 
products became in a sense by-products of the diary and potato 
industries. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


The detailed effect of the changes of territory upon the livestock 
industry as affecting each class of animals is discussed separately 
under the swine, cattle, horse, and sheep situations later in this 
bulletin, but Table 54 is here given to indicate the extent of these 
territorial changes upon the industry as a whole. In general 16.5 
per cent of the horses, 12 per cent of the cattle, 12.2 per cent of the 
swine, 9.7 per cent of the sheep, 10.8 per cent of the goats, and 12.5 
per cent of the fowls of the former German [Empire were found in the 
ceded territories and the Saar. Though the number of live animals 
per 1,000 inhabitants, with the exception of sheep and goats, was 
somewhat greater in the ceded districts than in the Empire as a whole, 
the differences between the numbers in the Empire and within the 
boundaries of the present Republic were not great: horses, 70 against 
66; cattle, 323 against 320; swine, 395 against 390; sheep, 85 
against 86; goats, 55 against 55; and fowls, 1,266 against 1,244. 
Total livestock (except fowls) numbered 928 per 1,000 inhabitants 
in the Empire as against 917 in the territories now composing the 
_ Republic—a difference of 11 animals, or 1.19 per cent. This differ- 
ence is relatively so insignificant that the present livestock situation 
in Germany can not be considered to have been materially affected 
by the changes in territory brought about by the provisions of the 
Versailles treaty. 
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TasLe 54.—Livestock: Classification and number in the districts which composed 
the former German Empire, 1913 


Cattle Horses Swine Sheep Goats  Fowls 
TFN Te SAT Paes Ue, me We) lao al LG eL er 
be of | Per Per Per Per Per Per 
District thou- thou- thou- thou- thou- thou- 


Num- sand |Num-| sand |Num-} sand |Num-| sand |/Num-! sand |Num-) sand 
ber in- ber in- ber in- ber in- ber | in- | ber | in- 
| habi- habi- habi- habi- habi- habi- 
tants tants tants tants tants tants 


Thou-| Num-| Thou-| Num-| Thou-| Num-| Thou-, Num-| Thou-| Num-| Thou-| Num- 
sands| ber | sands| ber | sands| ber | sands} ber | sands| ber | sands| ber 
Germany, 1923 boundaries__|18, 476; 320) 3, 807 66/22, 533} 390] 4, 988 86| 3, 164 55|71, 913) 1, 244 


Saar district: 
Rhine Province--.--_-_--- 58 101 17 28 88 154 2 3 50 87) ©3380] - 577 
loth i ae ee Pe 16 198 3 37 18 222 ] 12 10 124 ZA Sia 
Areas ceded: 
From East Prussia— 
To aiemel: 4 2422. 3 76 538 34 241 138 77 14 99 3 21 3 
To Poland. ____.-.. 16} 6451 6| 242] 21] 47] 5] 2021 1 ‘ol 28) 1, 976 


From West Prussia— 
To Danzig Free 
State. 2a 27. (yi WPA3 41 124 92} 278 
PosPond. b=. 421 436 155 161 648 672 


From Upper Silesia— 


‘ 
204 f 
From Posen to Poland_| 867} 445) 283) 145} 1,223) 628} 231) 119) 131 67| 3, 426) 1, 760 
‘Woseoland:. =. ==... 96 107 28 32 134 150; 1 1 33 37) 568 
To Czechoslovakia_| 15} 330| 3} 66| 13/ 286,  O|_____. 6 iol} 605 
From Lower Silesia to 
Polsnte =! Px 16 610 4 152 17 648 5 190 2 76 50} 1, 905. 
From  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein to Denmark___- 255) 1, 5383 38} 228) 218) 1,311 18} 108 3 18} 378) 2,272 
From Rhine Province 
no Belgivame 22 272-202 54 900 2 33 23 383 1 17 1 17 111) 1, 850 
Alsace - Lorraine to |. 
ranice. 82 oS 8 So 551 294; 1137) 173 493 263 44 23 75 40) 2,881) 1, 537 
Total for ceded dis- 
jr) Gist ate ok CA bt 2, 444 378 731 113} 3, 020 467 530 82 324 50| 9, 850} 1, 522 
Total Empire. ------- 20, 994 323) 4, 558 70)25, 659 395) 5, 521 85. 3, 548 55 82, 164/21, 266 
Per cent in ceded districts ’ 
BNOMSAAT oss oe ee 1 A |) (PS a je: eee 1 Pp jem 1 a | [eran 1036): A= 12°9|- 


Prepared in the German Statistisches Reichsamt, Sept. 15, 1923, using as basis for present territory, 
Verteljahrshefte, 1923, heft, 3; for total areas lost; Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 1921- 
22; total former Empire, Vierteljahrshefte, 1914, heft 4. Division of lost areas according to country to 
which lost was obtained from statistics, prepared in the Preussisches Statistisches Landesamt. 


1 Figures for.1912. No figures for 1913 are available. 
2 Figures for poultry are difficult to estimate exactly and are apt to be toolow. According to statements 
of the ‘“‘ Reichsernahrungsamt”’ this figure should be raised by 25 per cent. 


POST-WAR LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


Germany’s herds of cattle and swine were greatly depleted during 
the war. Comparing the numbers of head per 1,000 inhabitants 
within the present boundaries of the Republic with recent years there 
were 320 head of cattle in 1913 against 264 in 1922 and 275 in 1924, 
while there were 390 swine in 1913 against 238 in 1922 and 268 in 
1924. (See Table 55.) 
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Tass 55.—Livestock: Density in Germany, 1922-1924, as compared with 1913 ' 


Boundaries of 1923 


1913 1922 | 1923 2 | 1924 
Class | | 

— | ip oo pes 

x thou- ~ thou- + | thou- + thou- 

aipae |_ sand Bieuxs | sand 2 ber | Sand Noes sand 

| inhabi- | inhabi- inhabi- inhabi- 

tants | tants tants tants 

Thou- | Num-| Thou-| Num-| Thou- | Num-| Thou- | Num- 

| sands ber | sands | _ ber sands | ber sands ber 

JN DS eee ee eee | 3, 807 66 | 23, 691 60: b= @)y— ba 2 2 3 3, 890 62 
SIRES al LA 18, 476 320 | 16, 316 | 264 | 16,091 | 258 | 17, 296 15 
LOSS ee ee eee (9, 973) (173)| (8, 206)| (133)| (8, 308) (133) |5 (8, 796) (140) 
IGP Lo tae eee 4, 988 86 5, 566 90 5, 859 | 94 5, 717 91 
aseti eaueep oe Fee Pie St ft se = a: | 3, 164 55 | 4,140 67 4, 654 | 75 | 4,351 69 
‘Tint 24 22232: Se ee ee ee | 22, 533 | 390 | 14, 678 238 | 15, 832 | 254 | 16, 844 268 
7c 52,968 | 917| 44,201 | 719 | Peas 48, 098 | 765 
Drop in number from pre-war_-_-_---- eset ered eee 8 577i Ls es | ese Sa Pe a ees = z 
TPPSC ITS Tn 21) lic a a Sae pares Es 1G Db. en ee aS ee 
"isl en See | Jes ee 5, 392 | 7. | eee es 5, 938 94 
Ll SS eae ee nett cee ee pas fg Corie 2, 065 33 
TTI a Cis Stes 2S Eee Re ee eee eee Eee Capea cae | 58, 145 | 1 74 ee Ey ES pera E # | 63, 439 1,010 
Total poultry... | 71,913 | 1,244 | 65,205 | 1,056 |________ Py | 71,442 | 1,137 
ios et AR alee ia | 57, 800 |______ pis [ee {62,275 |... 62,895 | 

; | } I } I | 


1913: See Table 54 for sources. 
1922: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Wirtschaft und Statistik, vol. 3, heft 2, Dec. 21, 1923. 
4 1923: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, vol. 33, 
eft 2, 1924. 
1924: Deutscher Reichsanzeiger und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, Feb. 3, 1925. 


1 Census as of Dec. 1. 

2 The livestock figures for 1923 are officially reported as of Oct. 1; however, by subtracting slaughterings 
for October and November from the 1923 figures, it is possible to get figures which, although not absolutely 
correct, allow of comparison: 


Dec. 1, 1923 
(estimated) 


Classification Oct. 1, 1923 


Thousands | Thousands 
,6 16, 091 


Swiie= 17, 308 15, 832 

Srey eres 504 = 6, 105 5, 859 

Gpatsset se 22s 4, 675 4, 654 
2 Includes 40,289 military horses. 


4 Not available. 
5 From Wirtschaft und Statistik. 

There is a general tendency throughout Germany to bring cattle 
and swine as nearly as possible up to pre-war numbers. The numbers 
of horses, sheep, and goats in 1924 actually exceeded the numbers 
that were found in 1913 within the territories now composing the 
Republic. 

The great reduction in area sown to cereals and root crops has 
resulted in a large acreage returning to grass. As a consequence, 
sheep raising, stimulated by high wool prices, has greatly increased, 
especially on the large estates. During the period of monetary infla- 
tion and the circulation of an almost worthless mark, there were no 
better means by which the farmers could accumulate real wealth than 
by increasing the number of live animals on the farms. On the large 
estates of Pomerania and central Germany and on the larger farms of 
the northwest flocks have so increased during recent years that in 1922 
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the average density for the Republic was 90, in 1923 the density was 
94, and in 1924 it was 91 per 1,000 inhabitants, against 86 in 1913. 

Horse and sheep production have been industries more or less fos- 
tered by large estates and by the upper classes of European nations 
generally; among the poorer /gicrnbae the tendency tee been to 
produce a larger proportion of cattle and swine. It is noteworthy 
that during the war period horse breeding suffered relatively little in 
Germany. The enumeration of 1922 shows that in spite of the great 
depletion of the war there were only 116,000 fewer horses in the area 
of the Republic than in 1913, a decrease of only 3 per cent. During 
and after the war period breeding was maintained at a nearly normal 
rate, so that, in 1924 (excluding about 40,000 military horses) there 
were 43,000 more horses in the territories of the Republic of Germany 
than in 1913. 

Goats are the milk animals of the very poor. Able to live and pro- 
duce milk under conditions ruinous to the higher-bred dairy cow, 
goats are a boon to the needy, especially those living in small towns 
and on the outskirts of cities. It is not surprising that under the 
stress of adverse conditions in Germany during the past few years 
goats have increased in numbers. 

The numbers of fowls kept on farms are subject to great fluctua- 
tion, depending upon market possibilities. It is probable that during 
the war the stocks of fowls on German farms were greatly depleted. 
In 1922 there were nearly 7,000,000 fewer fowls than were found in 
1913 within the territories now composing the Republic. In 1924 
the flocks of geese, ducks, and chickens had so increased that their 
number was only 471,000 below pre-war. 

As a matter of national economy Germany will strive as far as 

ossible to produce within the Republic its own meat supplies. 
Gatien the stimulus of better prices and a larger purchasing public, 
following the industrial revival, recovery of the livestock industry to 
a pre-war status will be rapid. 

The actual as well as the per capita reductions of cattle and swine | 
during the period of the war have greatly affected the meat and fat | 
supply of Germany. . 

Table 56 shows that in 1912 the German Empire produced within 
its own borders 85.5 per cent of its total meat and nonvegetable fat 
requirements (except butter), 87.8 per cent of its butter requirement, 
and 59.2 per cent of its egg requirement. These estimates are for one 
year only and though only approximate they indicate that earoi 
was nearly self-supporting as far as meats were concerned. It wil 
be noted that fish was the heaviest item in importations of meat. 
Deducting fish and fish fats from the totals above shows that the 
Empire of Germany produced 93.8 per cent of its total requirements 
of flesh and animal fats. 
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TABLE 56.—Animal products: Supply in the former German Empire, 1912 


| Supply 


Domestic 
| Imports less Total 
Class slaughter- | per 
ings! exports | supply | capita 2 
| @ 
Meats and fats: | 1,000 pounds | 1,000 pounds | 1,000 pounds | Pounds 
Llbio jC ee ere 2, 114, 377 a + | 
oe a eae i inci gee | 392, 772 83, 753 2, 590, 902 39.9 
Horse meat-_---- SLES ee eee OF TDI TEA. - 2 ae see 92, 792 | 1.4 
Pork— 
“LTS ee ee Se eee ee 4,605,310 | 39, 220 4, 644, 530 | 71.5 
Lepr ee ee ee See ee [nt Sess Be | 4, 189 4,189 | 1 
So 2 hb oi tee ee | 243 ts [AAS 
Re eee 4, 605, 310 | 43,652 | 4, 648, 962 | 71.6 
“oo uh Ri ee ee 147, 036 | 375 | 147, 411 2.3 
Vo his?) SS ae 42, 549 22 42, 571 | 7 
Chicken and unclassified fowls_____.__-_______- 161, 763 19, 489 181, 252 2.3 
CHEESE. ton Si ee ee ee eee | 103, 429 351 103, 980 L6 
ete Gre 14, 496 | hw gos. 11, 486 12 
Other domestic stock and game_-______________ 92, 593 1, 014 93, 607 L4 
VIS. WW be) ee Se eee eee 380, 845 785, £30 1, 166, 675 18.0 
TPT? 22 bl ee ee ee ee (?) 233, 952 233, 952 | 3.6 
PEE Tre ere Wy Be RS ge ee eee (3) 130, 27 130, 270 | 2.0 
CoS Sit ees ee () 82, 011 | 82, 011 | 1.2 
paemaimerns std iui | 8,144,952] 1,380,919 | 9,525,871 | 146.7 
JUD ogy bon Sede Bee ee eee 881, 840 | 121,981 | 1, 003, 821 | 15.5 
Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Number 
(PETE 8 ee 4, 875, 000 + 3, 366, 600 4 8, 241, 000 | 127 
; | 1,009 gallons | 1,000 gallons 
Di. i. Soke ee ae oe [ 83,408; 378, ha eee lit 3, 409; S78 | 
Pounds | Pounds | 
i DL 9 a ee gee ee fee a ae | 68, 915, 796 68; 915,796" |. 
(CREP Uw Sa ee ee ee (ee 2 | 925372. 740.) 92. 3125 740: ee 


\ | i 

Slaughtering: Prepared from official sources under the supervision of the Reichsernaehrungsamt. 

Imports and exports: Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches, Amt, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den 
Auswéartigen Handel Deutschlands. 

1 Includes slaughtering or offal fats as well as those ordinarily considered as part of the dressed carcass. 

2 Population, 1910, 64,925,993. 

3 Included in meats. 

* Includes shell eggs and egg powder reported in weight, but reckoned in number on the basis of a weight 
= eee $ 0.11 pound. (See Monatliche Nachweise iiber den Auswartigen Handel Deutschlands, Decem- 

r, 1922. 

§ Includes milk fed to.calves. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON MEAT SUPPLIES 


The relation of the numbers of live animals in the former German 
Empire to the number slaughtered for food, with data on egg, butter, 
and milk production, is found in Table 57, which gives estimates 
for the year 1912. The number of cows in Germany ranged from 
10,000,000 to 11,000,000. In view of this fact, the first column of 
this table indicates that relatively few calves were carried over at 
the end of the year. Hogs were turned over once a year, sheep once 
in two years, chickens once a year, and the numbers of geese and 
ducks slaughtered during the year were twice the number carried 
over winter. In the domestic production of such a large percentage 
of the home requirement Germany slaughtered each year just about 
the equivalent of the natural increase, maintaining from year to year 
as large a number of live animals as was possible under the economic 
conditions of the Empire’s restricted feedstuff supplies. 
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TaBLeE 57.—Animal products: Obtained from livestock in the former German 
Empire, 1912 


Average 
fame | slaugh- Total Supply 
« Classification Dec. 2 Livestock slaughtered; tering | slaughter- per 
1912 weight | ing weight | capita ? 
per head | 
Meats and fats: Thousands | Thousands | Per cent | Pounds |1,000 pounds| Pounds 
RUBIO ee oe es oe tor 18, 450 3, 703 20.1 571.0 2,114, 377 32.6 
FS a ae 0 Tee 1, 732 4,454 257.2 88. 2 392, 772 6.0 
horses oir see ES Ge 4, 523 179 4.0 518.4 92, 792 1.4 
JE oft Gh 209 Oe Ses ee PUP il ae 21, 924 24, 011 109. 5 191.8 | 4,605, 310 70.9 
(S) 012) 6 SoA, Se eon 5, 803 2,779 47.9 52.9 7, 036 2.3 
ASORS Se cee ee Sort ee 3, 410 1, 206 35. 4 35:3 42, 549 0.7 
nickensct 482% aaa 73, 375 73, 375 100.0 Pag 161, 763 2.5 
Ripesb. 2 restos eee tie 6, 702 13, 404 200. 0 y 103, 429 1.6 
TD Ye lol & ae aie TU eek ay 7 eee 2, 605 5, 210 200. 0 2:2 11, 486 0.2 
Other domestic stock arid:game, | |i.2 Sei 8h by] oe nee ale Piel] ssn ee 92, 593 1.4 
MIS Se GY 3 a SI Ne de a ae ga a aa] 1 OO 380, 845 5.9 
SROba et er hen Fo el ee Rh Naf ent engine os ened al eek cee ane 8, 144, 952 125.5 
Slaughterings or offal fats: 3 
Paolo eary pees a ME oe ee 8, °708:+\- en sense 8 49. 6 183, 676 2.8 
enlves- Per Wp ce Pore) UT a ae Ae Abd We k- ose lads 0.9 3, 924 0.1 
[00s CURBS es BY yo" Ni Mae a Sa 2} Dla rea (ae MTR” 2.9 9A. O14 tee aeedacee 11.0 264, 673 4.1 
SEO (Sc) 0 ea A I Tr aie ae ee 0 Ps eee aes DOs: ee ae 4.4 12, 258 0.2 
(GReSer weep Mp: Oa 7 | Olah Tee Pec Te Re 13; 404- |i so czaveze | hel 14, 771 0.2 
Wolabisr ay Pit wee Cia e see able HO cRs so ew peau 479, 302 7.4 
Itvestock:,’ ji.1 he Se SVT Lee oe a 
pean eee coe 
poultry, ita 2 
anddairy | Total | ,%er, | capita 
products 
Poultry and dairy products: Thousands | 1,000 pounds Pounds 
BU LOr ae ee tel alec ie th SEE A EY ah et Te 2? SAU SAO) ee in oe 13.6 
Thousands | Number | Number 
PPR EGO HONS SH 22 Ce PL eOr see CANE aie obs ee Atel 65, 000 4, 875, 000 75. 
Milk— 1,000 gallons | Gallons | Gallons 
IECMIVGCO WSS 25 one ee eee 10, 205 6, 065, 607 594. 4 93. 4 
MromiSHeeps 2. ae va ay ESS es 3, 321 61, 288 18.5 1.0 
ROM SORTS oe a a ee ee eae 2, 609 241, 187 92.4 3:7 
EMO G TUG cag SS ay Mined cg mek Meer wlan aes C6 wrt Sa E a JERS tin Ll ate GRANT Te 6,368, 082. |__L-=_ 98.1 
Uses of milk: @ | Per cent 
Lat) OTE | | a ee ee eens fee CS Ia eS a Ce |e See 2, 958, 704 46.5 45.6 
Human consumption:and for calves: 2 Sk ee ee 3, 409, 378 53.5 52.5 
PROUAL Se See Ie ee De ai 2 te ER 6, 368, 082 LOD! 0.4 2 eee 


Prepared from official sources under the supervision of the Reichsernaehrungsamt. 


1 Slaughtering or offal fats have been added to the official slaughtering weights. 
2 Population, 1910, 64,925,993. 
8 These figures do not include the fats ordinarily considered as part of the dressed carcass. 


As far as home-grown feedstuffs are concerned, the livestock 
industry of the territories now composing the Republic was but 
little better situated during 1909-1913 than it was in the Empire as 
a whole, hay supplies in the former averaging 3,016 pounds per head 
against 2,983 pounds in the latter. The authorities of the Reichser- 
nachrungsamt estimate that about the same percentage of locally 
produced livestock was slaughtered in 1912 within the boundaries 
of the Republic as in the whole Empire. For this reason the per- 
centages found in column 3 of Table 57 of animal products obtained 
from livestock in the former German Empire are employed in Table 58 
prenans to the animal products obtained from livestock in the 

epublic. 


ee 
’ ' 
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All of the animals imported from abroad for meat in 1912 (equiva- 
lent to about 117,000,000 pounds of meat) were probably slaughtered 
within the territories of the Republic. In addition, live animals or 
meats equivalent to about 70,000,000 pounds were shipped to the 
interior provinces from the districts that after the war were ceded 
to surrounding countries. 


TaBLeE 58.—Animal. products: Obtained from livestock in Germany, 1923 bounda- 
ries, in 1912 


Average 
Number 
ne i : , slaugh- Total Supply 
Classification tah. phar eo oe tering | slaughter- per 
2 1912 ; weight | ing weight | capita 2 
: per head ! 
Meats and fats: Thousands | Thousands | Per cent | Pounds 
TT Se) ee ee | = 115; 977 3, 211 20.1 571.0 
CBU CCS Ss i iia See ein _ 1,460 3, 09 251.2 88. 2 
EIT SGS ceeeee ee Sb el 2 | 3, 822 153 4.0 518.1 
LE LES ice 2 eee ee ee eee 18, 877 20, 670 109. 5 192.0 
HGS pee ae Ie ae os 5, 188 2, 485 47.9 52.9 
GOSS eke eos 2 LE 2, 997 1,061 35.4 3020 
hickens- eos oe SF 63, 961 63, 961 100.0 2.2 
Cys he A SR SR I SES Oe ee Oe eae 5, 707 11,414 200. 0 did 
WN CKS er ee ee 2, 212 4,424 200.0 2e2 
Ouberdomeshice'stock/and game: Ys ot [2 Sie cena 
LS nie Ne Se ee ee RA See eee ee | eee ener es eee ere Bo ep eaee 
IND 222s. te Se SER ES ROR Pes 2 Oe VOR SEV ERR) fer eecaveee eS EAD EU Cw tbe ph! ee) 
Slaughtering or offal fats: 3 
EAU To] as ae pe fat |S I a ie set Sey seers Soe ea 49.6 2.8 
TIEMPO 3 fa} ee Sn ee 0.9 0.1 
legis ce 5 See. Poe ea eS ae ete e ees eee 2OS689aC2_ fe ee 11.0 3.9 
SMOG ty o 2 Sea SIE eee es ee eee eC ee ZAR joe ees 4.4 0.2 
KE COSo meee enc oe dP Aaa Bath ty ets 2 DUGATAD ssc ee i beat 0.2 
Aeris] en rte em AOR en 2s AL TS ss ed oe ele ‘414,189 (9. 
Number Production 
of live- 
stock, Supply 
producing per 
poultry, Per capita 2 
and dairy Total animal 
products 
Poultry and dairy products: Thousands | 1,000 pounds Pounds 
TRUM REVO. IR So les TGR BE Dy es Ph le ie tel Sa (A tal G10 ee 13.3 
Thousands | Number | Number 
LD ECS, THe G SCOT OC es Fees = Coe ae epee ee a 56, 500 4, 240, 000 75 73.4 
Milk: | 1,000 gallons | Gallons | Gallons 
I RITEVCD Wy, eins tt Se ee RE ee Re © ee ho a On 8, 986 5, 341, 253 594. 4 92. 4 
TORT SHB Tyee eee 6 Oe Oe oe Lk 2, 969 | 54, 948 18.5 0.9 
LD TO EOE cee EN Bs pee st ae UE ene ee are 2, 293 211, 864 92.4 5 a « 
PIE Dis Bettie 2 Noe? |e cee celal g a ary eee ee 97.0 
Uses of milk: ~ | 1,000 gallons | Per cent | Gallons 
| Ta UU Le nee eee a ee ee (haf eens ae | 2, 588, 866 46. 2 44.8 
| For human consumption ard for calves__..........--.].-..-------- | 3,019, 199 53.8 52.2 
Fe ck, a lie ee ee ea SS 
/ EGE. os be ee a aS ee Se en Fe ee eee 5, 608, 065 100.0 97.0 


Prepared from original official sources under the supervision of the Reichsernaehrungsamt, 


1 Slaughtering or offal fats have been added to the official slaughtering weights. 
2 Population, 1910, 57,799,808. 
3 These figures do not include the fats ordinarily considered as part of the dressed carcass, 
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In 1912 the dimanhtesdrctie: per captia production of meat and 
fat supplies in the territories now constituting the Republic was some- 
what less than in the Empire as a whole. This was due to a greater 
density of population in the boundaries of the Republic than in the 
Empire, rather than to any marked difference in potential meat pro- 
duction between the territories ceded and those that remained to 
Germany. The decreases in per capita supply of meats and meat 
products are, approximately, 3 pounds of meat, 0.2 pound fats 
(except butter), 0.3 pound butter, 1.7 eggs, and 1.1 gallons of milk. 

In recent years the Republic of Germany has imported cattle, 
sheep, and swine from Memel, cattle and swine from Poland and cattle 
from Danzig, which is probably a continuation of trade relationships 
between shipping organizations in these districts and buying concerns 
in the interior that were established under the former Empire. 
These imports from the eastern ceded districts have exceeded the 
exports of cattle, sheep, and swine to the Saar district. Taking all 
factors into consideration, it is probable that in 1912 the per capita 
meat requirement of the territories now comprised within the Republic 
of Germany was somewhat greater than the average requirement of 
the Empire asawhole. The territory of the Republic consumed all of 
its locally produced meats and about 190,000,000 pounds in addition; 
the equivalent of the total imports of.meat and live animals intended 
for slaughter into the Empire as a whole plus shipments of meat and 
live animals from the districts that were alle’ to surrounding 
countries. The effect of the Versailles treaty was to increase some- 
what (2 to 3 per cent) the burden of German meat and fat imports. 


POSTWAR MEAT AND FAT SITUATION IN GERMANY 


In order to compare post-war with pre-war conditions in the 
Republic of Germany, an approximate numerical expression of the 
Republic’s meat at, ie isessential. Lacking data as to the probable 
shipments of the ceded districts to the interior, the average per 
capita meat supply of the Empire has been employed in approxi- 
mating the total meat se available in the territory of the 
Republic in 1912, and the difference between total ate and local 
production is considered to be the quantity imported. (See Table 
59.) This gives an approximate figure with which to compare post- 
war data. 
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TasBLE 59.—Meats: Supply in the German Republic, 1921-1924, as compared with 
the same territory and total Empire for 1912 


Germany 
Spiseat (1923 Republic of Germany 
: : Dp boundaries) 
Classification of meats 
1912 1912 1921 1922 1923 | 1924 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Home produced: pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 

Weegee. «Se2 te £222 7 ibis 2, 114,377 | 1, 833, 456 1, 455, 047 1, 518, 672 1 932, 400 2 1, 561, 167 
WCE lhe Se" ob eee ene meer 392, 772 331, 131 274, 451 281, 406 1 227, 500 | 2 345, 376 
let ee ee 4,605,310 | 3, 968, 159 2, 328, 708 2, 326, 834 | 1 2,022, 100 | #2, 896, 869 
Man fOnAa ao 2 8 = SS 147, 036 131, 482 131, 526 115, 047 1 71, 430 2 111, 823 
GRE ha al ee ee 42, 549 37, 423 43, 034 40, 917 3 21, 992 2 24° 203 
FIGTSGten st ee ee eee 92, 792 79, 266 78, 175 125, 927 79, 919 2 57, 087 
Gingkerneere sie S = Fass 161, 763 141, 006 116, 502 176, 368 4128, 175 5 128, 175 
CGesem Beer 550 222 103, 429 88, 074 84, 921 108, 025 483, 113 5 83, 113 
1 DFC cs Se SR eS ee 11, 486 9, 755 10, 417 11, 023 47, 407 5 7, 407 
Other domestic stock and 

Peri et Ps ee te 32 92, 593 | 80, 556 5 80, 556 5 80, 556 5 80, 556 5 80, 556 
TNT CE gS a | SE ae an ae 380, $45 380, 845 362, 557 364, 773 5 364, 773 | 5 364, 773 

si Moi is 2 Ee ees 8, 144,952 | 7,081,153 4, 965, 894 5, 149, 548 4,019,365 | 5, 660, 549 

Imported (net): | (7) 

iBeehandiweal®— 22-2. 4 83, 753 6 144, 500 8 67, 627 112, 326 182, 648 235, 605 
ie see 2 FEA 43, ee § 167, 619 223, 695 98, 214 142, 716 143, 947 
WE OMe ees Sete Sa O70) | oe S 
Bee ane es plge me rants, (oer 3, 564 2, 856 2, 444 
een ee eee. = 19, 489 6 23, 120 
se as sai | 85.780 | 64 0 3 123 8, 755 
Other domestic stock and 

PAIN se ee ee ee ISORARTIES ES ee LEH 45 1, 431 130 1, 207 
(iS Oe ee Se Sa ee ee 785, 830 6 658, 918 698, 651 324, 848 510, 239 668, 386 
Sigal _ 5 See es BS ae ee |e ee re 10 —3, 346 | 19 —15, 200 2, 878 29, 930 

Total (except shelifish) __ 934, 686 1, 005, 717 993, 453 | 540, 380 838, 712 1, 060, 344 

_ Total supply: 
Beehand veal= = =... ----2 2, 590,902 | 2,309,087 | 1,797,125 | 1,912,404 | 1,342,548 2, 142, 148 
Tejficd <0 = tho ph in a aie oe 4, 648, 962 | 4,135,778 | 2,552,403 | 2,425,048 | 2,164,816 3, 040, 816 
VIDEO Tis en a 147, 411 131, 482 7 - i 
Gnieeer week SA 2 42, 571 43, 203 177, 931 159, 528 96, 278 138, 470 
IERO ESO ss Sees vee F 92, 792 79, 266 78, 175 125; 927 79, 919 57, 087 
G@nickertsee= ass! 2 ee 181, 252 164, 126 al 
Geese Tan Soe eo 103, 980 93, 854 201, 487 284, 390 211, 411 220, 043 
DT CKSM er eee eet Be 11, 486 9, 755 10, 417 11, 023 7, 407 7, 407 
pens oes stock and 
pares pesca ite Fl 93, 607 80, 556 80, 601 81, 987 80, 686 81, 763 

Fish ( Gikebt shellfish) ____- 1, 166, 675 1, 039, 763 1, 061, 208 689, 621 875, 012 1, 033, 159 

Total (except shellfish)__| 9,079,638 | 8,086,870 | 5,959,347 | 5,689,928 | 4, 858, 077 6, 720, 893 


1 Estimated by multiplying inspected slaughterings by average dressed weights, as furnished by the 
German Health Office. It has been assumed for the purpose of obtaining farm production that the 1923 
farm slaughter was approximately the same as that reported for 1924 in the estimate as of Dec. 1. 

2 Estimated by multiplying inspected and farm slaughtering by average dressed weights. 

3 Inspected and farm production. ‘The figures for farm slaughterings for 1924 have been used for estimat- 
_ing farm production, as no data are available for 1923. 

4 Estimated on basis of six months’ slaughterings. 

5 Production figure not available; assumed to equal that of previous year. 

6 Includes meat brought from other parts of the Empire. 

7 Exports for 1921 available for eight months only. Imports are for whole year. 
8 Does not include corned beef. 

9 Estimated on basis of official figures for eight months only, 

10 Net exports. 
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The striking fact brought out in Table 55, page 73, is that there 
was a decrease of 198 head of livestock per 1,000 inhabitants within 
the territories of the Republic of Germany between 1913 and 1922. 
Sheep and goats increased in number. Considering cattle and swine 
there was a per capita decrease of 17.5 per cent in the case of the 
former and 39 per cent in the latter. In 1923 slaughterings were 
relatively somewhat less than in 1922, and there were consequently 
increased numbers of all classes of livestock carried over into 1924. 
At the end of 1924 the numbers of cattle and swine per capita had 
risen to 85.9 per cent of pre-war in the case of cattle and 68.7 per 
cent in the case of swine. 

Referring to Tables 60 to 62, it is seen that the German people 
since the war have been on short meat and edible fats and oil rations. 
In 1921 per capita meat rations were estimated at 98 pounds, against 
140 pounds in 1912; in 1922 they were 92, and in 1923 had fallen off 
to 78 pounds. Beginning with November, 1923, economic conditions 
in Germany began to improve, so that not only was home production 
greatly stimulated but importations were greater than before the 
war (1912) and the per capita supply increased to approximately 
106.9 pounds, or 76.4 per cent, of the pre-war ration. 


TaBLeE 60.— Meats: Per capita supply in Germany, 1921-1924, as compared with 
1912 


Germany 
German | (1923 


Empire | bounda- Republic of Germany 


Meat classification ries) 
1912 1912 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Home produced: Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
To ENE AAC eaes Weerehn aeyere PR sed 2 32. 6 S17 23.8 24. 6 15.0 24.9 
5 Rai ee OZ BABE ee 60]; 57 4.5 4. 6 3.7 5.5 
Per ed Fa he Saas Se oh ee en 70.9 68. 7 38. 1 37. 7 32. 5 46.1 
RONTEP ROT See ee el go, eee len ae 2.3 2.3 2.2 Lg ba 18 
Ch) oe oS ee ee EO eG Eel oes FE aa 6 id 6 .3 .4 
TORSO 5 te Pie SS ee a ee 1.4 1.4 1.3 2.0 3 9 
Witickeniiccs oe: Cee Te eats 2.5 2.4 1.9 2.9 2.1 2.0 
(To Re We TERE Se OIE Sel SS 1.6 1.5 1.4 i Fy 1.3 1.3 
ENT GIS | 2 ALY Mea Bg ee ee $7. a oo se. al oy 
eng domestic stock and game____-_-_- 1.4 1.4 | ne = oa ra 
1s Sa Sea ee ie Eg aR OE 5.9 6.6 | ; 5. ~ 5. 
Motels 2.3" oe) eee coed) Rotate 125.5 122. 5 | 81.3 83. 4 64. 6 90. 1 
Imported: 4 
PAL ONC Veal se = eee ee 1.3 2°5 1 a 1.8 2.9 3. 889 
tans bE toh sitet, Pode Lig cabes ieBt A Pony Legale es 2.9 3.7 1.6 2.3 2. 3. 
ROWS Sooo 62 A ees ot oles DL) a lo So agers 
eS eg Se See (1) ei \ “1 1 z (’) 
ee tes sr ed ae Tf © o) 0) : 
Other domestic stock and game_______ 6.9 etal! Bio's cSeraghdinn (1) (1) (+) () 
istiaee 2 oe cee? eRe el 12.51 11. 4 11.4 5.3 8.2 10. 6. 
JES ee SE A ear aR See 14.4 17.4 16.3 8 13.5 16.8. 
Total supply: ine 
PONE WORN Sic er eh ete 39. 9 39. 9 29. 4 31.0 21.6 34, 2 
Cs eee Sa ae at Seta 71.6 71.6 41.8 39.3 34.8 48. 4 
Gog ec a Sele 80 eS 
TOR ee oo nbn seen ee ween eokow 1,4 1.4 1.3 2.0 1.3 9 
Sapna anane acmpmemeaia MD: 0 eee emer. he 3.4 
UD otc ¢ Rae ee SN Ree SRN SEO, a, «2 <2 .2 mS Fa 
Other domestic stock and game_ -__--__- 1.4 1.4 13 1.3 1.3 Ld 
ny {ot sant oD ge see A ee ea 18.0 18. 0 17.3 Liew 14.1 16. 4 
sf 20) (2) A eel NN oT ce NaS 139. 9 139.9 97.6 92. 2 78. 1 106. 9 


Note.—Derived from Table 59, refer to it for notes, and for populations, see Tables 9 and 19. 
1 Less than 0.05. 
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TaBLE 61.—Edible fats and oils: Supply in Germany, 1921-1924, as compared with. 


1912 
Germany 
; Sie ee (1923 Republic of Germany 
Item P boundaries ) 
1912 1912 1921 1922 1923 1924 
German production: 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Animal fats and oils— pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
LBS DARE) cee aae.s ote) SRM A 882, 000 1 792, 000 2 579, 000 584, 000 584/000) |-2oSferess 
16 (0 shy 121 ep we age ea 1, 174, 000 1, 012, 000 531, 000 530, 000 379, 000) |e ae eee ae ~ 
SCR tabs Sees pee = A 0, 000 329, 000 243, 000 254, 000 187; 000" |2 =e ns 
Vegetable fats and oils_-__ 66, 000 4 59, 000 3 88, 000 88, 000 388,000; |=-ea 2 ee 
Total German produc- 
APES 2S Ne 2, 502, 000 2, 192, 000 1, 441, 000 1, 456, 000 1, 438, 000 | 51, 438, 000 
Imported supplies (net): a a ee 
Animal fats and oils— 
Butter ete 122, 000 104, 000 3, 000 2, 000 3, 000 118, 000: 
lDiritt leek eae eee es 8 234, 000 370. 000 { 322, 000 144, 000 275, 000 293, 000: 
Other animal fats 6____ 130, 000 avs 118, 000 126, 000 118, 000 101, 000: 
Fish fats and oils_____- 82, 000 75, 000 64, 000 137, 000 97, 000 73, 000: 
Vegetable fats and oils— 
oil, and oil from oil ma- 
BOTiabees taster 2? eed eye 826, 000 734, 000 7 750, 000 | 959, 000 661, 000 525, 000: 
Total imported supplies-; 1, 394,000 | 1, 283,000 ; 1,257,000 | 1,368,000 | 1,154,000 | 1, 110, 000 
PMneraaMcenand mu porLed.|<— =|, |__| OL? Ce 
Animal fats and oils— 
1B LI 2) a MR ees Beem 1, 004, 0GO 896, 000 582, 000 586, 000 O87 A000) |2= _ eee 
| Ophertatss 2 4) Fe 1, 918, 000 1, 711, 000 1, 214, 000 1, 054, 000 l ik 59 (000 te eS ee 
| Total animal fats | 
angus s ss 2,922,000 | 2,607,000 | 1,796,000 | 1,640,000 | 1,746,000 |__--_.______ 
Total fish fats and oils________ 82, 000 75, 000 64, 000 137, 000 O07 000R (D2 ye bea 
Total vegetable fats and oils__-_ 892Z, 000 793, 000 838, 000 | 1, 047, 000 TA9; 000. a2 ase ae 
Total all fats and oils.__.| 3, 896,000 | 3,475,000 | 2,698,000 | 2,824,000 | 2, 592, 000 2, 548, 000: 


1 Calculated on number of cows in present territory in 1912. 

2 Production per cow assumed equal to that in 1922. 

3 Total production assumed equal to that in 1922. 

4 Assumed to have been produced in present territory (divided according to population). 

5 Production figures for 1924 unavailable; assumed equal to that in 1923. 

6 Probably contains some inedible fats. \ 
7 Estimated on basis of official figures for eight months only. 


TaBLE 62.—Edible fats and oils: Per capita supply in Germany, 1921-1924, com- 
pared with 1912 


Germany 
meee ees 4 Republic of Germany 
Oils and fats ries) 
1912 1912 1921 1922 1923 1924 
German production: 
Animal! fats and oils— Pounds ; Pounds | Pounds ; Pounds | Pounds ; Pounds 
TOT ba ea ee UO ee ee 136 13. 7 9.5 9.5 9.4. (1-e Pa ee ss 
LEG) Tz fc Eas SUAS OR ea Cerone 18. 1 5 8.7 8.6 2 Bos ie) pe apes | Ly 
Been iahe es os fae 5.9 ister 4.0 4 as 3.0 |e 
Veretable fats.and.ous.==.2-_-. 2. 1.0 1.0 1.4 1.4 1,4 |e 
Total German production______- 38. 6 37.9 23. 6 23. 6 | 23581 22.9 
Imported supplies: | 
Animal fats and oils— 
Ue epee se ee 1.9 1.8 () Q) Q) 1.9 
nese SE Be 3. 6 } 6.4 { 5.3 2.3 4 4.7 
Other ‘aninial fats. 222-25 2.0 ee 1.9 Dal 1.9 1.6 
ishiiatisandons..28. fs ee 1st 11h a 2.2 1.6 | ra 
Vegetable fats and oils and oil from oil 
HVQbenlale. gos we ie! Del ot oe 1 PAH LOT, 1233 15; 10.6 8.4 
Totai imported supplies__._...__.__- 21.'5 22. 2 20. 6 | 22.1 18.5 | 1 Oe 
Total produced and imported: | 
Animal fats and oils— | 
here Bt ee 1O.0 162.5 9.5 9.5 9. 4 |.2 eae 
Mineristse sos. 29. 6 29. 6 19.9 iby led 13.6" | 3. See Z 
Total animal fats and oils__________- 45. 1 45.1 29. 4 | 26.6 | 28.0 |. - 
eral sh farsiand-oils_ >: _2..=.....-.-- 13 | 1.3 a 2°23] 1.¢ |. ee 
Total vegetable fats and oils__-_._.__-____- 1307 | 13..7 L3s7 6.9 | 120 eee 
Moraltall fats and ollso-2=..s252-22 60.1 | 60. 1 44,2 45.7 41.6 40. 6 


NotTE.—Refer to Table 61 for notes and to Tables 9 and 19 for populations. 
1 Less than 0.05. 
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It is probable that Germany will endeavor to make herself as far 
as possible independent of foreign meat supplies. In this endeavor 
the livestock industry must face the serious handicap of limited sup- 
plies of home-grown feedstuffs that can not be further increased to 
any considerable amount upon a profitable basis. Before the war 
Germany supplemented home-grown feeds by importations of large 
quantities of cheap barley from Russia, which are now unobtainable. 
Imported feedstuffs are now relatively more costly than formerly. 
The growth of the livestock industry, particularly in South America, 
has introduced a factor of competition that must be reckoned with. 
Use of cheap frozen beef has increased enormously during the past 
three years, amounting to 6,000,000 pounds in 1921-22, 24,000,000 
pounds in 1922-23, and 116,000,000 pounds in 1923-24. 

The future of the livestock industry in Germany involves several 
factors: (1) The quantity of home-grown roughage that can be profit- 
ably produced, which limits (2) The quantity of concentrated feeds 
that can be profitably fed, (3) The cost of imported feeding stuffs 
and (4) The cost of imported meat and the price that the German 
people are willing to pay. 

Briefly the question is one of whether Germany can economically 
roduce her total meat supplies in view of increased cost of foreign 
eedstuffs and the development of cheap meat supplies in other 

countries. 
HORSES 

Horse breeding in the former German Empire centered about the 
production of light and heavy types of horses suited to both agri- 
cultural and military uses. To the latter end the Government itself 
fostered the breeding of certain strains and maintained at its own 
expense large numbers of breeding animals in various parts of the 
country to build up local stock. In those districts in which the 
breeding of light types of horses prevailed, it was customary to 
employ oxen for heavy farm work. In the more highly intensive 
farming districts of the west and northwest heavy horses were bred 
for work animals which could be used for heavy cavalry and artillery 
purposes. 

The names of Germany’s important breeds of horses, the district 
where bred, and the purposes for which the breed was adapted appear 
in Table 63. 
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TaBLe 63.—Horses: Breeds in the German Empire, 1912 


Name and breed | Manner bred District Purposes 
East Prussian ------ | Most of the breeding done |} East Prussia, Hanover, | Driving and riding; light 
on small and medium- Mecklenburg, Posen, and heavy cavalry; 60 
sized farms; most of the Schleswig-Holstein, and per cent of the horses 
stallions owned by the West Prussia. | used in the German 
State; colts brought up Army came from East 
by large farmers and es- Prussia. 


tate owners and held 
until mature. | tts } 
Hanoverian__.__-__-| Mares owned by private | Departments of Stade, | Riding, driving, and farm 


individuals; stallions Lunburg, and Hanover, work; heavy cavalry and 
owned by State. of the Province of Han- artillery; 11 per cent of 
over; also bred in the | the horses used in the 
Mecklenburgs and! German Army came 

Brandenburg. from Hanover. 
Oldenburg_-_-------- Mares and stallions owned | Duchy and Grand Duchy | Heavy carriage horses, of- 
by private individuals of Oldenburg, Silesia, ten used for farm work; 
and cooperatives. and South Germany. sag artillery 

orses. 

ast Friesland_-_---}_.-_- (Op 28 ee | Department of Aurich in | Same as Oldenburg horses. 

| Province of Hanover. 

Br olstem 55/2. Private individuals and | Western Holstein marshes,| Same as Oldenburg; some 

cooperatives. southern half of Schles- of these horses were used 
| wig-Holstein, the Duchy by the Life Guards and 
| of Schleswig and Meck- Lancers. 
| lenburg. 

Schieswig__.__-_-.-- | Same as Holstein__________ | Schleswig-Holstein________ A strong working horse for 
farm, artillery, and draft 
purposes. 

Js Stallionskept by the State | Whole district of the | Similar to Belgian draft 


horse; used for heavy 
farm work, draying, and 
heavy guns in the artil- 


and private individuals. Rhine provinces, West- 
| phalia, South Hanover, 
Saxony, Silesia, and 


| other districts. lery. 
UL Et es 2 Sapa | ee a ee Wpper Bavaria. 5. | Light cavalry type. 
Hipht-Noric-(Ober- |=... =-2--22---==22-2- 2~ 22-22 ae Ov ries z sees esse Do. 
laender). 
ead vy LO)F1 Gs i EATS = A a Lower Bavaria___________- | Heavy draft and artillery. 
gau). 


Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
PRE-WAR HORSE SITUATION 


During the 30 years preceding the war, horse breeding in Germany 
had not kept pace with the increase in population, there having been 
78 horses per 1,000 inhabitants in 1883 as compared with 70 in 1913, 
although during this period the actual numbers had increased from 
3,523,000 to 4,558,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent. 

‘During this period not only had the density of horses diminished 
somewhat but there had been a growing tendency to breed draft 
animals in larger numbers, as indicated in Table 64. 


TaBLE 64.—Horses: Estimated classification in Germany, 1898 and 1911 


Percentage of total 


number 
Class 
1898 1911 
: Per cent | Per cent 
URL TSu do Ea ae LEY ees Ue ee ee Oe eee” | Ohl be) Ee Bee 61. 60 50. 46 
ETE a EE ae 2 Se ene Ee ees | 36.03 49, 42 
COR SPEDE pool BA ees be ee 2 eet een Ol RE) ee ee Re 
ETE ENIRAN OF Apts =) ths eis issegh edie lie. | 2. 37 Ol 


Estimate furnished by the Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


The period from 1883 to 1913 marked a great expansion in Ger- 
Many’s agriculture, and consequently an increased demand for farm- 
work animals, especiaily in the north central regions of the Empire. 
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EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON HORSE SITUATION 


Of Germany’s total number of horses in 1913, 16.1 per cent were 
found within the boundaries of the territories ceded to surrounding 
countries under the terms of the Versailles treaty. Before the war, 
according to the enumeration of 1913, there were 4,558,000 horses in 
Empire of Germany, or 70 per 1,000 inhabitants. Of this number, 
3,807,000, or 66 per 1,000 inhabitants, were found within the fron- 
tiers of the present Republic. As a result of the peace treaty Ger- 
many ceded territories, including the Saar, that before the war main- 
tained 16.5 per cent of the Empire’s total number of horses, and in 
which there were 105 horses per 1,000 inhabitants. This loss of 
horses was chiefly in the territories to the east, where light cavalry 
types were bred, so that, although the density per 1,000 inhabitants 
was decreased 5.7 per cent (see Table 65) the actual significance of 
this loss to German agriculture was not so great as the numbers 
would seem to indicate. 

The statistical analysis of the pre-war horse situation in the ceded 
districts and in the territory now composing the Republic of Germany 
appears in Table 65. 


TaBLE 65.—Horses: Number in the districts which composed the former German 
Empire, 1913 


Seas Total Per 1,000 
District number |inhabitants 


Thousands | Number 
ri 66 


AORN Loo DOUNGATIOS.. © 222. eat ee ee ee Oe Bs sar ga 3, 80 
Saar district: 
UEETI EMP FOWL CO 2 AP hpi corte cr apne Re te ee gees oa Rares earn en eee een oe aie 17 28 


18 424,651 cits Ngee ga ae ett ee Tes Mier ad gi Rate dy POP Aa oe NOE Le el ee a De ele oe 3 37 


Areas ceded: 
From East Prussia— 


TROSNWLOMGl S 6. on cn oe ee ae ne ee oe ee et ee 34 241 
TTonPoland:— 2 2st te 2 et ie ee Ses kee ps ee eee 6 242 
From West Prussia— 
To Danzig Bree Statecsc. + ob chest ete nese ce ee est eh bee ae 41 124 
MRO POlanG oe ee el oe ee ne Sees eee ie ees 155 161 
Mronnibosen to Polini Cs isi i 2 ie Poe ee vies CEN ea eta e re a [ 283 145 
From Upper Silesia— 
TovPoland? =) 234824. Fase Ph se SAE in ead aie Ad Ee aN ees 28 32 
To Ozechoslovakiasc tock ee Oo ee ee SU ey Bo 3 66 
Hrom (Lower Silesia to Poland: 2.33.0 es Bed hia Ret 5) taps Hed Oia ee 4 152 
From Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark ._._...-.-2------ eel eL eel rh jay ek 38 *228 
Horne nine PE TOVINCe OVOP to eee NINE RS Srey Toe ee ee 2 33 
Alsace-Lorraime'to Frances a) ek hi ee Ae Ae oe Ss 2 Aa a As 1 137 | 173 
Total for ceded areas to neighboring countries__...........-...------------ 731 1139 
Total Hmpir6s: 2 1: . 2 Pee eth ino eh eer, LS ech 2 os eles 4, 558 70 
Percent in ceded ‘territories and ‘Saar 2-2 swe ea 5 ota eerp eee scene. oe 16.:8, |os22ceceeeae 


See Table 54 for sources. 
1 Figures for 1912. No figures for 1913 are available. 


ORIGIN OF HORSES IMPORTED TO COVER GERMANY’S PRE-WAR DEFICIT (1909-1913) 


Before the war Germany imported 137,739 horses, largely of the 
cavalry type, for use in the army and exported about 7,000 annually. 
These imported horses originated chiefly in Russia, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. (See Table 67.) Carriage and draft 
animals were exported to Switzerland and breeding animals to the 
Netherlands and Austria. 
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POSTWAR HORSE SITUATION 


During the war Germany lost a large number of horses, but con- 
served the breeding stock to a high degree, so that in 1922 there were 
only 116,000 fewer horses in the Republic than in the same territory 
before the war. Because of increased population the density per 
1,000 inhabitants was 60 in 1922 as compared with 66 in 1913. 
(Table 66.) In 1924 the census of December 1 places the number of 
civilian horses at 3,850,000, in addition to which there were about 
40,000 military horses. This is a larger number of horses, by 83,000, 
than was found within the boundaries of the present Republic in 
1913, but because of the increased density of the population the 
number per thousand inhabitants—62—is still less than before the 
war. 


TABLE 66.—Horses: Number in Germany in 1922 amd 1924, as compared with 1913 


Boundaries of 1923 
Description Unit 
i913 | 1922 1924 
JIPAMID Toit es Ces 2 ee ee 0S 8 eee Oe ee eee eee Thousands_- 3, 807 13,691 13,890 
WEE ELEC bs he ee a ee a d0%.23. [es —116 +83 
ereceniae eo peeimercnes.. 2) Fe ee Per cent yaa —3.0 +2.2 
ie Am neIs Ete TbiES 2-85) 2 A Sele Number__-_- 66 69 62 


1 Includes 40,000 military horses. 
2 For population see Table 19. 


During the last few years a few horses have been imported, largely 
from Denmark and the Netherlands, as shown in Table 67. 


TaBLE 67.—Horses: Foreign trade! of the German wepublic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


Year beginning July 1 


Country x 

Average, 

1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 

Number Number Number Number 
Sore ee ea ee ae ees PES SWAG SSS ee eee +55, 356 (2) (2) 2 
—) CUT Se eS ae ee ee | +26, 640 +25, 741 +4, 975 +6, 851 
oi 3 SS Ps ee op Sg Se eee er +23, 591 +2, 248 | +438 () 
2 ES SET Oa a ee eee ee +18, 157 +11,752 | +4,709 +1, 763 
libris ay Se See Sy ee AS cr ee ee ee +8, 182 +732 2 
JUS Ta eee = a Re, a Se ee ee \ Le 795 { +i, 542 +4, 753 1, 877 
rin ee ee eee ee 7 +1, 798 (2) (?) 
_SEEGLL sl Se Se a Se ae te ae ee (eee +1, 613 +209 +288 
runner, sare ylr fy Ee lee ssuzuc_t es +1, 595 +813 () 
AS A SS ee ae es era eee +1, 143 +674 +475 
os oa ee ba 2 DD is ee +5, 968 (2) (2) () 
So Sas VEPs eee eee +2, 352 +256 (2) (?) 
Paci ieee em fie is aN Pe = eum eme +97 +124 () 
SE Grh 30h SS es ST ee a ee +367 +2, 593 +687 () 
Meena arti Ati © Sele fo | —1 (2) (?) () 
Deep tinrap ete ee eed hee) lig —4 (?) (?) (2) 
TES ee ae Sees —6 (?) () () 
rnanle iyi 2 6 gS ae Be —5, 024 —43 —30 () 
> eich 2) OMS 7 i ee Pe are [et Lae eee —98 —133 2 
DERECIMeOMML TION oP iat) Pee ie +1, 433 +12, 301 +4, 585 +4, 936 

DS Le eo ies ag +130, 554 +76, 720 | +22, 536 | +16, 190 


Germany, Statisticshes Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
' Giber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 
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The horsepower on German farms is now well up to the pre-war 
standard and can be maintained with but few importations. This is 
especially true since the Republic does not maintain a large standing 
army and therefore does not withdraw from the farms such large 
numbers of horses of the cavalry and artillery types as was the case 
under the Government of the Empire. 


CATTLE 


The cattle of Germany are divided into two main classes, the 
highland and the lowland, each having a large number of subclasses 
and breeds. The lowland cattle, found principally in the north and 
east of Germany, are valued chiefly for their milk production. They 
are also moderately good beef animals. They have a mediocre capa- 
city as work animals and are used only to a slight extent in farm 
work. ‘‘The breeders aim at high milk yield, good grazing quality 
and beauty of form, combined with a robust constitution.” Bu locks, 
214 to 3 years old weigh about 1,500 pounds and cows about 1,600 
poe Bulls dress out 58 per cent of live weight, cows 55 per cent. 

roduction ranges from 12,600 pounds milk with 3 per cent butter- 
fat down to 7,400 pounds pe with 3.32 per cent butterfat for 
average herds. Table 68 gives the distribution and indicates the 
relative importance of the principal breeds. 


TaBLE 68.—Cattle: Distribution of the German lowland breeds, based on survey 
made in 1906 


Per 
cent re 
Type recding distect ae of total | Tendencies to increase or decrease 
yP g of low. | Bumber since 1906 
land oe 
Cattle) (cathe 


Pedigree black and | East Friesland, Jeverland, 51. 03 28.42 | This is the favored breed of high 


white lowland cat- Weser-Marsh, Pomera- milk capacity cattle. Its num- 
tle (Holstein-Frie- nia, West and East ber and distribution are increas- — 
sian). Prussia, some districts ing. Animals entered in various 
of South Germany. . herd books and alive on Jan. 1, 
1911: 
Bulls... 32 ee ee 
Cows! .25 2 = eee 64,043 
Heiters... 2. ee ee 14, 170 
‘Total < 3 2240. cee 80, 360 
Pedigree red and | Rhineland and Westpha- 1.23 3.82 | Animals entered in various herd 
white lowland cat- lia. books and alive on Jan. 1, 1911: 
tle. Bulls") )s.....- te See 
COWS)... 4, 355. 
Total 25 <i. jis See 4, 998 
Red and white Hol- | Holstein, Elbe, Breiten- 5. 46 3.14 | Although a large number of cows 
stein breeds. burg, and Wilster is registered, the breed is limited 
marshes. to home districts. 
Angeln cattle__._....| The peninsula of Angeln, 1. 62 .90 | A local breed. 
in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Shorthorns._-..--._.- West coast of Schleswig- 2. 33 1.34 | Animals entered in herd books and — 
Holstein and Palatinate. alive Jan. 1, 1911: 
Bullsx..... 42 2. Sa 
Coys... 2 eae 4, 945 
Total cata oa ele Sig ied eee 5, 266 
Red hp Friesland | East Friesland_....______- . 56 .31 | Of local importance. 
cattle. ' 
Other breeds______--- North and central Ger- 31.77 17.82 | Progressively decreasing in view of 


many. increase of pedigree breeds. 


Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin, 


3 
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The mountain cattle of South Germany (Table 69) are larger, as 
a rule, than the lowland cattle of the north. The southern cattle 
weigh: 


Bullocks: Pounds 
TOM SRR = ee es 1, 750—2, 000 
Pec OMorenicliby: #2 2 Mitr Se org ee Bee 1, 650 
APBarcaranty +22 2's her ea I SUA 1, 320 
Cows: 
ite Spee ies 22 a os. Bee eee Se 1, 540 
BCCOU men MeNEy 42. es ee ee ee 1, 480 


Bull dress out as high as 57.7 per cent of their live weight. 


In some districts, particularly in Southern Germany, cows are 
worked in the fields and dairying is of secondary importance. Gener- 
ally, however, the farm work is done by horses and oxen, and in these 
districts, especially in the northwestern provinces, milk and butter 

roduction is on a paying basis. Average milk yield in Upper 

avaria is put at 5,730 pounds, the largest yield recorded being 8,790 
pounds. The butterfat content ranges from 3.7 to 4.1 per cent. 

There has been a tendency during recent years among breeders to 
aim toward developing a dual-purpose cow by increasing milk yield 
without reducing the meat capacity. The mountain cattle, parti- 
cularly the cream and gray-brown, are nearly all descendants of the 
Simmenthal! breed. 


TaBLE 69.—Cattle: Distribution of the German highland breeds, based on survey 
made in 1906. 


Per cent 
of total Per cent 


f total - ; 
s eae number | ° Tendencies to increase or decrease. 
Type Breeding district Broun: pamper since 1906 

tain Bas 

eattio cattle 


Light-colored moun- | Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Slee 22.73 | Strong increase until 1914; then 

‘tain cattle. Baden, Thuringia, Sax- | less progress; another increase 
ony, Posen, Branden- during the past years. 

burg, Mecklenburg. 

Uniformly yellow | North Bavaria, Wurttem- 14. 04 6.21 | Breeds improved during the past. 


Franken mountain berg, Hessen-Nassau, | years; gained in importance. 
cattle. Thuringia. 

Gray-brown moun- | Bavaria, Wurttemberg_-__. 5. 32 2.36 | Importance limited to breeding 
tain cattle. | districts. : 

Red cattle of central | Westphalia, Hanover, Hes- 6. 14 2.72 | Breeds improved through organi- 
Germany. sen-Nassau, Waldeck, zation; important merely for 

both Saxonies, Bavaria, home-breeding districts. 
Silesia, Hessen. 

Red and brown cat- | Rhine’ Province, Hes- Neva .76 | Little importance; decreasing. 

tle with white head. sen-Nassau, Bavaria, 
Westphalia. 

Pinzgau cattle with | Bavaria, Silesia__________- 3. 79 1.69 | Importance decreasing steadily; 
white stripe on supplanted more and more by 
back. other breeds. 

Small colored moun- | Baden, Wurttemberg---_-- 1.10 -49 | No importance. 
tain cattle. 

Other breeds_______-_- South and central Ger- 16. 54 7.29 | Decreasing in proportion to in- 

many. | crease of better breeds. 
100. 00 44, 25 


Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


PRE-WAR CATTLE SITUATION 


There was a considerable increase in the actual numbers of cattle 
held on German farms during the 30 years preceding the war but the 
actual ratio of cattle to population had decreased by the end of the 
period. In 1883 there were 15,787,000 cattle in Germany, whose 
population at that time was 45,222,113, resulting in a cattle density 
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of 349 per 1,000 inhabitants. In 1913 the population had increased 
to 64,925,993, while the numbers of cattle had increased to 20,994,000, 
giving a ratio of 323 animals to each 1,000 inhabitants. 

As in the case of swine, so with cattle; the factors of cost of feed, 
the extent of available pasturage, and the price obtainable for meat, 
butter, and other products limit the degree to which the products 
of agricultural lands can be devoted to dairying or to beef produc- 
tion. Under the conditions just preceding the war that limit had 
been nearly approached in Germany 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON CATTLE SITUATION 


Of Germany’s total number of cattle in the year 1913, 11.6 per cent 
were found within the boundaries of the territories that later were 
ceded to neighboring countries. The important factor to the animal 
industry is not so much the actual numbers of percentage of the total 
animals of the German Empire that were found in the ceded districts 
as the relative density of animals to population; that is, the number 
of livestock per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Before the war, according to the enumeration of 1913, there were 
20,994,000 cattle in the Empire, of which 11,320,000 were cows of 
two years or older. Within the frontiers of the present Republic 
there were 18,476,000 cattle, including 9,973,000 cows. 

As a consequence of the treaty of peace, Germany lost territories, 
including the Saar, that before the war maintained 12 per cent of the 
total cattle and 11.9 per cent of the cows. The cessions of territory 
did not, however, materially affect Germany’s cattle industry as a 
whole, since the difference in the cattle density of the Empire and the 
Republic was only 1 per cent. 

The statistical analysis of the pre-war cattle situation in the 
ceded districts and in the territory now comprising the Republic of 
Germany appears in Table 70. 


TaBLE 70.—Cattle: Number in the districts which composed the former German 
Empire, 1913 


Total cattle | Cows 2 years and older 
District Trion c 
Total Total 
thousand thousand 
number inhabitants number 


inhabitants 


Thousands| Number | Thousands| Number 
Germany, 1020 poundaries: _.- =. 25524222 beo2e ee Se 18, 476 320 | 9, 973 173 
Saar district: 
Pee Ee rOV INCE 2 wie eee oe oe eee 58 101 37 65 
[Eur carve t eR lee Dapiteik 0h Conk AaSS REL ae Belek 28 10 124 


Areas ceded: 

From East Prussia— 
Btrey, Lee ee ee a Soe Oe ie 

GML ercilet ata Lh Eis aim peiitees J 0 ea ae eae ee eam, 2 Eee 
From West Prussia— 
Po Danzio Mree State... 22 cee es wet See Wa 

MEO ELAN ce a ee ee ee ee ee 
MLO OSOL LOE OlANG.4 2 ee eee oon on ee eee 
From Upper Silesia— 
JET ACT a5 aR eee SN aaa Sees 2 Re ee ek 2 

Te Czechoslovakia -. 2. 2. - 223208 ses ose 
rom Lower Silesia to Poland... 2. 2-225... beeen 
From Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark 
From Rhine Province to Belgium_________.-_------ 
Pissee-Gorsine to range 22 2-2-2 tle eee meee 


Total for. ceded Sregs-.. "5.3 dco ee eee 


TOtdl Moampire sos. Aas cleo p ont eee ee meee 
Per cent in ceded districts and Saar..--------.--------- 


See Table 54 for sources. 


—5 


Fee el a ee ce ne > EE cc el 
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POSTWAR CATTLE SITUATION 


As a result of the conditions of heavy demand for meat supplies 
during the war and the unsettled state of economic conditions fol- 
lowing the treaty of Versailles, the numbers of cattle have diminished, 
but not to the extent that might be expected. (Table 71.) Breeding 
stock was maintained well up to pre-war level, there being within. 
the present boundaries of the Republic, in 1922 only 17.7 per cent, 
in 1923 only 16.7, and in 1924, 11.8 per cent fewer cows than in 1913. 
There appears to have been a general tendency throughout Germany 
to maintain the livestock industry nearer to the level of the pre-war 
status than was the case with the cereal production. The production 
of livestock in Germany is limited to the quantity of forage the 
German farmers are able to produce, and this will always be measured 
by utility—whether meat or bread cereals give the most profitable 
returns from a given area. 

Although the total numbers of cattle on hand December 1 de- 
creased only 11.7 per cent in 1922, 12.9 in 1923, and 6.4 in 1924 as. 
compared with 1913, the increase in population has brought the 
density (number of head per 1,000 inhabitants) down to 17.5, 19.4, 
and 14.1 per cent, respectively, below pre-war. 


TABLE 71.—Cattile: Number in Germany, 1922-24, as compared with 1913} 


a 


Boundaries of 1923 
Item Unit 
1913 1922 1923 2 1924 
WV GPTTDEEMT COWS 022 22ers ae Fh ee es Thousand. -| 9, 973 8, 206 8, 308 8, 796. 
“TULDGP (ES Fic! So ee ee ee ae eee do 8, 503 | 8, 110 7, 783 8, 500 
pice epules sass eS St S| doe == 18, 476 16, 316 | 16, 091 17, 296. 
Drop in number below pre-war: 
CET S 2.2 ke Re i ee ee are ee ne (ee GO... sees ee 1, 767 1, 665 PAE 
CIRC TT HE a aD" el 2 ES te ae eee Oe tS eee 393 720 3 
Cote ES ES vee SS Ee Seca ake ee [ae de! 2 PPO 4 8 [<2 30168 2, 385 1, 180 
Per cent of drop: 
VR ae ee eee eee Pen. cent. 241-2 === 17 16. 7 11.8 
ipncrcHuplcmre ae Ps Se 2 eK do: -2 =|) Sess 4.6) 8.5 we 
ecient ene eee eS! don 22 2 Ese al 1iS7 12.9 6. 4 
Per 1,000 inhabitants: 3 
TV ISEe se _ tLe ae oe a ay pea ee ee Number ---- 173 133 133 140 
CURMETAMS Taare te ey ee Pe feo aoe ss. 147}. = ASL, 125 135 
De ia Se ee ereenen cee Se oT a 320 264 258 275. 


1 Census as of Dec. 1. 

2-The number of cattle in Germany on Oct. 1, 1923, was 16,691,000, from which was subtracted the slaugh-- 
tering during October and November to obtain the number on hand Dee. 1. 

3 For populations see Table 19. 


ORIGIN OF THE CATTLE IMPORTED TO COVER DEFICIT 


Before the war the German Empire imported large numbers of 
cattle from Denmark and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The post- 
war economic conditions within Germany, coupled with the greatly 
reduced purchasing power of the people and the general consequent 
reduction in the use of meat in the diet in urban and industrial cen- 
ters, reacted to cut down the importation of animals for slaughter, 
but when prorated over the population this drop in importation is 


not of great significance, being only 2 animals per 1,000 inhabitants 


in the season of 1921-22, 2.6 animals in 1922-23, and 2.5 in 
1923-24, as shown in Table 72. 
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eas 
TaBLeE 72.—Caitle: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


Year beginning July 1 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 1921 1922 

Number Number Number 
Lb a ie ee eke si Sanaa eS Bet once ae +136, 367 +33, 873 +39, 842 
PATER ees ee ee ee eee aS. eee ee eet eee ee +58, 933 +6, 247 +429 
im rary 3 Soe ed eri seh wee re sie ier ees (?) +5, 242 
ivectoslovalkas. (ae ke Se ee ee ae ee el ee ae +12, 795 (3) 
Idi coysiah): See Seay ees CRESS LDS Eee PERS OES. ER TM EADS (3) i +119 |__- 
Sry Gre lice Se ae ae BPS SRA Ras hogs fe! eee a ae ae +5, 316 3 
[DS NTC ie ee Bi lili ait 9 es ape Been Moe Aiea <3 ats cee, Oe, +4, 071 (’) (3) 
iveapherianne ss tt oui) 2 ote cy A Ses ed iyi A at 3 +3, 003 +11 (3) 
Sed so Ee ee a, eae eee ae oe. See +2, 658 (3) (3) 

16d] :| ORES SE RE SRR OE 35 V8) SSE CREE he Oe Ee ae eh 8 2 Se +22, 836 +14, 031 

EOIN 2 ae oe stk on ees EE A ag hg Ae ee he +1, 986 
TGA ee oe Ore Se eee eee eet eee ee ere +459 (3) 
AGTOSpIO TEA: cot stl os: bt yt esa el a ey Ee +4 (3) (8) 

VHDL go 2 Seu = AS, Sal See Ea Pe ahs Ae oe SALI HED ORE —5 (3) (3) 
i SERS a Rae ae SDE Epes DSS) Ue eo UPN As TN © — 222 (3) (¢ 
RABE GISIT ICE nh cic od hw bop ech 2 pate nee teen Sera cee epee —6, 023 —6, 137 
SORUPTCOUNLIIOCS S48 et hn eee eee ee +3, 819 +6, 535 | +3, 780 

LD Gy AHS Si Ah ge eg Se BSE BS} oO she St kn Me ate +213, 944 +93, 861 | +52, 127 
Drop below: pre-war total. 2282 i iss sslee es le Aloe rhe ee 120, 083 161, 817 
LECT BCs rel rea) BCG Talo) 5 OR Reh eR RR Er har | Ca ee Es one lier rated Ts 56. 1 75. 6 
ropepers1,000 inhabitants Oley 4 Sata ee) Ce ee ee 2.0 2.6 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
iiber den Auswiartigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 Included in Austria. 

3 If any, included in other countries. 

4 Not available by countries. 

5 For populations see Table 19. 


Before the war Germany imported apnout 53,000,000 pounds of 
fresh and prepared beef largely from Denmark and the Netherlands. 
The United States supplied only 4 per cent of Germany’s foreign 
beef requirement. (Table ip.) 


Tasie 73.—Beef, fresh and prepared: Foreign trade: of the German Republic, 
1921-22 to 1923-24, compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 
[Thousands of pounds—000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Country 
ree 1921 ? 19222 1923 2 
PeriTnar Kes se Ot = 52 2c eee Os tas 24 oe 23 ee Bee | +26, 078 +1, 756 +1, 166 +427 © 
LSPs ec GS ota Ca oes BY SS Pe, Se ee Oe et Fe +13, 743 +3, 259 +1, 370 (8) 
“CIE 1G (17 aged Cee lene th teenies PO pad en peyote Orpen pene eS +4, 289 +224 +294 (3) 
Snipers ss 8 2 ak ees See hen oe ee +2, 715 (3) (G 3 
STAM SS LALOS. ee et ee eee ne eee +2, 267 +20, 270 +14, 008 +14, 039 
Pees CS pel: SA he bg eee Pe ee (3) +8, 654 +6, 881 +8, 465 
Venicle eal s20 GE eke Uae es Cees rn, Lom ee BECO EE NCU rT Sere +2, 146 (3) (3) (3) 
AMRpre I Ungary 25 ote Lite cd coy mee ees +948 (3) - (8%) ts 
EN ahs ao eh ae eee nesoe nn as eee (3) +313 +20 (3 
Samrarmarainily (P< ooo es PT Re ne ee +251 +426 +4, 005 (8) 
MPR halite ty Ohi td he ee ea +164 +8, 118 +4, 696 (3) 
LARPS ch Hig Se ene i pe nl id Bee id Phy ee a SE Ki Rig BL. 2 +2 +5, 639 +23, 431 +115, 732 
Wine AGaland ste. ee ot eo ee eee eS (3) +2, 403 +751 (8) 
(Lfeity 51) eae ee ees Me eral DOR AE eee eet, TR (3) +188 +1, 120 (3) 
ih i aah oe a segs BOL Concha ot tees Ll oP aelod te! Lot +138 (3) (3) (3) 
Switzddsnd.& 2 2yuriver al. (foe pepsin ee ety +133 (3) (3) (3) 
fellate elekl, Ee ie ie hn ene ony pelea +17 (3) (3) (3) 
Beriniast me SOie Td bie. LIE Peet) or Ee ee ee + +4 (3) (3) (8) 
OE aac PS en 8 Sie Pee ees, +4 (3) (8) (3) 
PRION Fo ehate 0 en, oo hci ee Ee eae —73 —83 (8) (8) 
Baardisiticn.: cl vie arlo grositee ree! Fees! ede as, le —317 —1, 245 (*) 
SOP daT Se artsy sg (eee ek, Pe ee SR Seen ere +285 +5, 213 +6, 871 +13, 613 
eet a ie we ee ee | +53,111 | +56,063 | +63,368 | +152, 276 © 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
iiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 Includes frozen beef. : 
3 If any, included in other countries. 
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Since the war the shipments of beef by the United States to Ger- 
many have fallen off rapidly in relative importance. In 1921-22 
these shipments amounted to 36 per cent, in 1922-23 to 22 per cent, 
and in 1923-24 to only 9.2 per cent of the total imports of beef into 
the Republic. During 1922-23 Argentina greatly supplanted all 
other countries of the world in shipping beef to Germany, primarily 
because of the crisis in the animal industry in Argentina and the very 
low prices quoted on beef. During the season 1923-24 these ship- 
ments of frozen beef increased to a round 116,000,000 pounds, or 76 
per cent of the total importations. If this trade continues, Argentina 
may become a serious competitor of the German farmer engaged in 
livestock production. It is to be expected that in all probability the 
German beef trade with the United States will drop back to its pre- 
war status of occasional shipments, determined by price and the con- 
dition of our own markets. 
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BUTTER 


Germany imported about 118,000,000 pounds of butter during the 
calendar year 1924, exceeding average pre-war imports of the Empire 
by 7,000,000 pounds. (Tables 74 and 75.) Of this quantity Den- 
mark supplied 59,000,000 pounds, an increase over the preceding year 
of 57,000,000 pounds. This is of interest to farmers of the United 
States, because if Germany continues to take such large quantities 
of butter from Denmark the Danes will discontinue, proportionately, 
their butter shipments to the United States. 


TaBLe 74.—Butter: Foreign trade of Germany, average, 1909-1913 


Country Imports (+) |Exports (—) ae eden (* 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Russia in Burope and. Russia in Asia_—..2-...-2._-_____..--- 520867000) a2 28- See +52, 986, 900 
Repneeltini same e eee eae Te a Ae is oe te 365677260252 eee +36, 677, 269 
LPO Se ee” Ce ee ae ee 1E .GSt O18 se Se +11, 681, 073 
TP TOT Tag Se eB i ae ee ee ee 4 BDA AIA |e = 5 2 eee = +4, 521, 414 
LAUR AR BES TIGR ee ee ee ee 3, 355, 181 88, 845 + 3, 266, 336 
SOV EUG A ek as Ne Se eae eee Oa eee ee ee 898. 268 (55.2 ee +828, 268 
TENGE TEED Ee a a ee ieee 2 482, 146s ae eee ee +482, 146 
SRIERCRTITEN Siento ee ts Sm eo ee 5, 201 Sess ees ss +5, 291 
2 Bair eS es ae aS a es ee er 78, 263 —78, 263 
‘Satan eicts oe ae? ee RS ee eer 59, 965 194, 005 —134, 040 
I praCOMMNGtiCOmereir Persie Sk see te ey ee 843, 700 136, 906 +706, 794 
EMIGT hc Sy EN Be een yee Se ee en +111, 441, 207 —498, 019 +110, 943, 188 


Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Monatliche Nachweise iiber den Auswirtigen Handel 
Deutschlands. 


TaBLe 75.—Butter: Foreign trade! of Germany, 1922-1924 


Calendar years 


Country 
1922 1923 1924 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

JUREGIU Wabi, 223 ge Geet eee cane oe 2 eer re =EQLONF5O) pees ee () 
SERCH RESitel Timmy Soe Sony Pee ee 1-606; 706: | =e Se (2) 
oS SRERIGT sl 3 0) ReGen HOt Ono! [oe SAO? (2) 
UONEMIGARS "= ELE = i ole SEE SS ren a eee ee ne +11, 243 +1, 533, 519 +58, 633, 101 
Piic een eee see Non pote er SS Aw +144, 842 +104, 057 (2) 
REDE i ake: | a Se Lea oer ee ee +69, 445 +1, 152, 124 +32, 172, 169 
idG abe Le ee ea eee —552, 914 —92, 593 2 
PEMOMCOLNUTICS ase. > Obed meaner FSi. oes —26, 895 +58, 863 | +27, 031, 703 

Ronee ees eee a ele ee Ee Thal sey ead +1, 739, 209 +2, 755, 970 | +117, 836, 973 


ee oe ED Be ee ES ee eee ee 
Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 
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- SWINE 

Swine breeding is distributed generally throughout Germany, but 
by far the greatest numbers are kept on the large dairy farms in the 
north and northwest provinces, as indicated by the cattle to swine 
ratio in Table 76. 


TaBLE 76.—Catile to swine ratio in Germany, by districts, 1913 


- 


Cattle Swine 
Boe Ratio, 
So olds a a, Spill yp Galt'l % ooo Salalah one Bene Snnn es 
District ownin Per 7 to 
livestock Total house- Total house- | Swine 
hold hold 
North, west, and central: Number Number | Number | Number | Number 
Lb UVET 0): (2) Cae gee Se Re Nr ee er RS 358, 926 | 1, 368, 429 4] 3,352, 588 D fose2 pee as 
Schleswig-Holstein___...._------ 145, 645 1, 141, 371 8 1, 763, 624 1? |jsu see eee 
RIMMOrANI A 23. 5. See see se 193, 763 862, 080 4] 1,329, 794 (ee 
Brandenberg +2222"! 3.5 ek ee 285, 742 906, 098 3 | 1,378, 460 6 | ee 
Wrestpnalia- wre tia ei Seas soe 375, 110 751, 114 21] 1, 546, 087 Avice Soiaae 
OIG DUNES poco ee 63, 703 344, 824 5 620, 874 10: |... 2 Ee 
Thumm pigs kt Pe Se 269, 844 658, 359 2] 1,158, 806 Ai 23ST es 
province of Saxony ——...32.2_- 322, 201 829, 238 3 | 1, 591, 089 5 eee ee 
if hy oy 7: ES SP ee ae oe Be oe 2, 014,934"). 6,861; 513 j2=-2 4 J W274 dae to tere 1to19 
East: | 
AS be rnTISSA so 2 0 257, 887 | 1, 236, 752 5 | 1,337, 464 gl Cae 
WPSuetrUssine = &¢) 25 20 wwe Ss care 187, 442 709, 936 4 1, 026, 525 6 ke 
ReGShnr eres Se Cees ry ee herd ce 249, 024 938, 881 4 1, 315, 040 Sy Pert aes 
SUS So eg EAB Rp EN, 406,431 | 1, 650, 948 41] 1,394, 402 i eee ee et 
Tia) He | Plo Oh GA Sapere eid 18) ele An aes TLOO 84 || (45000, 0ls Wu DOs tole ae 1 toll 
Soutn 
LATENT ell epee ees napa ie Be area 610, 123 | 3, 702, 735 6 | 2,106, 312 5 ia eee sar = 
Wurttembere-. 2.2.22 - 242. 232, 766 | 1, 123, 903 ny 583, 672 hy eee ee 
1333101216 Re aie ee Geet eo eae PS 229, 705 684, 508 3 581, 024 Oil 2 ee 
HMohenzolemn* 2222 22 ee 10, 480 49, 651 & 30, 653 rf eee 
AMY ifs Be Ss pea gD Ah 15,083, 074>|\ b; 060, 797 =|... 22-223 3,301, 661. |--.3-2 1 to 0.6 
Southwest: | 
Bhinpland.. /i2ce.2 22-2 460,137 | 1, 221, 327 3 | 1, 228, 584 ny eee ee 
ieessen-N assan <= 2 22a Se 203, 882 622, 907 3 768, 790 re ee 
Kingdom of Saxony_...---_----- 172, 297 713, 928 4 760, 291 4; |. - 8322 ee 
‘Alsace-Lorraine._-—-2-25.20 2 22 179, 174 550, 517 3 492, 873 3 pe ey ee 
@rher districts:—<.---<22. 22 s.2= 271, 356 926, 838 4 1, 292, 188 Te Sere - 
Motal2- M22. 42 ee ee ge 1, 286,846: |. 4,085, 517- | onan se se A. BAD 7264 = 22 ae Eee 1to1.1 
Total for Empire_.:..... 2. 5, 485, 638 | 20, 994, 344 4 | 25, 659, 140 5 1 to 1.2 


Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt. (now Statistisches Reichsamt), Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs, vol. 23, 1914. 


With the exception of a small part of Schleswig-Holstein that was 
ceded to Denmark, the territory in which there was a high hog to 


cattle ratio (1.9 to 1) remained within the German Republic. Both ]; 


on the east and the west the ceded territories were about average — 
(a little below) as pork-producing districts. The very low ratio of 
the southern districts is due to the fact there there are fewer swine 
per capita in these districts, and since the larger part of the farm work 
in these districts is of the peasant type on small Fr ohdnas it is done by 
oxen rather than by horses. There is consequently a somewhat 
higher number of cattle per household in the south than in the north. 

The manner in which swine are kept in Germany varies greatly 
“from an almost outdoor life to being kept nearly entirely in pigger-_ 
ies.’ They are fed on skim milk from the creameries in the northern 
and northwestern provinces, potatoes, roots, and various kinds of 
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grain and other feedstuffs. They also are turned into the fields after 
the harvest and in some instances are herded on grass, especially in 
the south. During the fattening period the improved breeds are 
universally housed. In Bavaria and some other parts of Germany 
the native unimproved swine run in the woods and fields and are never 


housed. 
BREEDS 


Several of the large white English breeds, as well as Berkshire 
are popular throughout Germany, though found for the most part 
in the north and northwest dairy sections. (Table 77.) Improved 
native pigs are bred especially in Hanover, Saxony, and Westphalia 
for size and to mature a little later than the finer English breeds. 
In Bavaria, Hanover, and Brunswick hardy late-maturing strains are 
popular, where swine are bred to withstand all conditions of climate, 
as they are kept at all times in the open. The sows of this breed 
crossed with Berkshires or Large Whites, produce pigs that can be 
fattened profitably. 


TABLE 77.—Swine: Breeds in the German Empire, 1912 


Name Feed District Characteristics 

Large White (im- | Skim milk, potatoes, roots, | Distributed all over Ger- | General-purpose’ animal; 
ported from English grains, and other feed- many; largest numbers meat of fine texture. 
breeders). stuffs; pastured in fields are on the large dairy 

after the harvest and on farms of the northwest. 
grass. 

Improved Native (lop-| Same as above--_-___-_----_- Every part of Germany; | Hardy, later maturing, 
eared marsh pig esp.cially in Hanover, | and coarser flesh than 
English Whites). Saxony, and Westphalia.| above. 

Berkshire (imported |_---- Goss apr e = A few herds, scattered | Early maturing, good 
from England). throughout Germany. meat animal. 

WWative pigs: ==... Ss. Run in woods, pastures, | Hanover, Brunswick and | Long legs and narrow 

and harvest fields; never Bavaria. bodies; late maturing, 
housed. coarse Meat; sows used 


to cross with Berk- 
shires and Large 
Whites. 


Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
PRE-WAR SWINE SITUATION 


During the 30-year period preceding the war Germany vastly 
expanded her swine production both in actual numbers and in 
relative density, the numbers of swine increasing almost twice as 
rapidly as the population. 

In 1883 there were 9,206,000 swine in Germany, or 204 per 1,000 
inhabitants. By 1913 the number had increased to 25,659,000, or 
095 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

The development of the swine industry is limited by the factors 
entering into cost of meat production; that is to say, the relation 
of the price received at the farm (influenced by the market price of 
fresh and prepared pork products imported into the country) and 
the cost of feed, much of which, especially for finishing the hogs, 
must be imported. This balance between the price receivable and 
the cost of feeding stuffs is the limiting factor not only in swine 
production but in the production of all animals and animal products. 
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EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON SWINE SITUATION 


Before the war, according to the enumeration of 1913, there were 
25,659,000 swine in the Empire, or 395 per 1,000 inhabitants. Of 
this number, 22,533,000, or 390 per 1,000 inhabitants, were found 
within the frontiers of the present Republic. As a result of the peace 
treaty, Germany lost territories that before the war maintained 
12.2 per cent of the Empire’s total number 'of swine. This loss did 
not, however, materially affect the relative density of swine because 
the greatest concentration of the swine industry was in the dairy 
centers of the central northern districts that remained to the Republic. 

The statistical analysis of the pre-war swine situation in the ceded 
districts and in the territory now composing the Republic of Germany 
appears in Table 78. 


TABLE 78.—Swine: Number in the districts which composed the former German 
Empire, 1913 


Per thou- 
sand in- 
habitants 


EAA Total 
District Sdniber 


Germany1023 boundaries... ace 2-222 SS ee ee et Dae eee Petree 225 
Saar district: 
CIN Teil Gedy a ghey ARAMA By eA a Upc, ape pf SE rs ap oh des Ahan BS Sh he 88 154 


WEA VORe = Se Ot oe SS Se eS aoe ee ee Be ee nee See 18 222 


Areas ceded: 
From East Prussia— 


Mop Viemels Mal & 222 ie Se aes ee awe eae t Pes 87 eee 138 977 
ATRORE ATIC cht Al Se eon 5 She ee tae aes Ree AS RPE Le Bo BE Wa nee Pat 847 
From West Prussia— 
ovissanzinlree Stateless. sc Ao e nee he) he hee P De hy ee eee 92 278 
PROBE DIAN Cs) =) sos erie Om Pee ee prea Ee eet tHe Re Bee oe ee 648 672 
MrOMTeb OSE 60 JE Olan G 2225S, eae eee Cee Se ee ae ne eee ee 1, 223 628 
From Upper Silesia— 
BELO AP OLATNC he ts) os STS Se ee pee Ee eo ee 134 150 
Roe zechoslowalkaia e258 ee a a ek Ed 13 286 
Rramelowersilesia. to. Poland soc. 42 ee ee I Eee 17 648 
Brom Schleswie-Holstein.to. Denmark: 2.222. . 2-2-2552. 4. 218 tou 
rani Hhine Erowince GOuBGl eit: | — 2 ee ee ee 23 383 
AIRACELOLraING LO PE Lamee sas obo oan pee eee eee Se ee ee 493 263 
hopaliforcedediareas 2.4. 4 hase Se SoU eee ee eee ee cee OEE oe 3, 020 467 
PLOLAIME I DinG= 2/2 ee ee wi aCe ae ee eee ene eee ee 25, 669 395 
iRercent. 10 ceded’ districts and: Saar. 2 se 2 eee 12,2, | eseadoeGeee 


See Table 54 for sources. 
POSTWAR SWINE SITUATION 


During the war the number of Germany’s swine was greatly de- 


pleted. (Table 79.) The estimates of the swine on farms in 1922 © ! 


place the actual numbers 35 per cent below the 1913 estimates, while 
on account of the increase in population, the density per 1,000 
inhabitants was 39 per cent below pre-war. 

The limiting factor to the numbers of swine that can be main- 
tained on German farms is the quantity of feed available at prices 
that make profitable the preparation of hogs and pork products for 
the local markets. The year 1922 ended with a large potato crop 
and consequently an abundance of cheap feed. The potato crop in 
1923 was nearly up to the pre-war average, and in that year the num- 
bers of swine on German farms increased 1,200,000 over 1922, the 
density per 1,000 inhabitants rising from 238 to 254. 


— ——————E : { 
ee oe ere baal bad Cand Cand 1? 
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In 1924 the potato crop was normai and the numbers of swine per 
1,000 inhabitants increased to 268. It is expected that the swine 
density will tend to return to Germany’s pre-war normal. 


TaBLE 79.—Swine: Number in Germany, 1921-1924, as compared with 1913} 


Boundaries of 1923 


Item Unit a = pana + ee 

1913 1922 1923 2 1924 
es ee eS 
Mum el) Thousands..| 22,533| 14,678| 15,832] 16,844 
Lt (GOW tiii= 7 2) ee ee Oe ee oe a Ge ee 7, 855 | 6, 701 5, 689 
JP USTED Ore) D0 a) Ce a Pereent:-2 b> =o 34.9 | 29.7 25. 2 
Olt nn DILANIES * = 2 2 = 22 2 5 Number-_--- 390 | 238 | 254 268 


i Census as of Dec. 1. 

2 In 1923 the livestock census was taken on Oct. 1. The Dec. 1 figure is obtained by subtracting from 
17,308,000 the slaughtering during October and November. 

3 For populations see Table 19. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN SWINE 


Russia was Germany’s chief source of supply for live pigs before the 
war with a relatively insignificant importation from other countries. 
(Table 80.) 


TaBLe 80.—Swine: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


| Year beginning July 1 


Country | | 
| jae 1921 1922 1923 
| 
| Number Number Number Number 

JPR Re oe oe ee ee oe ee ee 5 So ESS +150, 284 +1, 705 (2) 
LiGSip eS De ee eee +120, 200 (2) (2) (2) 
SEED Ge a a a eS el a a a ee +41, 082 +39, 926 +24, 071 
OGTEG Lose Ut Ee Fe eas eee a ee CU ee +15, 112 (2) 
TTT Pe 1 eS a ee (2) +13, 402 (2) (2) 
STiag ase) whe Se Re ee ee eee —9, 902 (?) (?) (?) 
SESS 2 es ee eee _807 (2) 2) ?) 
i aA ia +6, 624 +72 (3) 
2 ea eee (7) +4, 084 +3, 578 (7) 
Manone ruil and bipiiania 2 = eo ef +2, 237 (2) (?) 
EVs Ge lao ee Ee ea ee eee (dae © 5202 +962 (?) (2) 
DTIiIG@th see Ee eed. See 2 eee +89 (2) (?) (2) 
USOGL? LET CS0Y .e. Soe a i ee ee ee +28 (?) (?) (2) 
Pal is Tes) aa Soe Pee eee ee +21 (?) (?) (?) 
ONL 2 ob aE ai eee See — 23, 938 —6, 867 (2) 
ET he 2 ee eS ee ae, ee +1, 066 +12, 034 +30 | +99, 915 

TE by 2 pe la tl ln A | +110,695 | +221, 883 | +38, 444 | +123, 986 


_ Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
uber den Ausw4artigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 


There was a drop in swine importations during 1922-23, probably 
due to currency fluctuations, but the average importation of swine 
into the Republic (1921-1924) is well up to the pre-war average 
importation of the Empire. 

In addition to the considerable number of live pigs, Germany 
imported before the war an average of about 28,000,000 pounds of 
fresh and simply prepared pork. These importations were chiefly 


from the Netherlands, Denmark, and Russia. The United States 
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Br 
‘thee a comparatively insignificant réle as a source of German 
fresh pork supplies, shipping only 0.35 per cent of Germany’s total 
importation, as shown in Table 81. 


‘TaBLE 81.—Pork, fresh and simply prepared: Foreign trade! of the German 
leat 1921-22 to 1923-24, compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 
|Thousands of pounds—000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 () 
Country I 
Average 
re beg I 2 1922 1923 
ESUSV Hb U2 V1 EW a0 Rj Eee a hg Al li a ale l= esa larly fp Aa Ryde +10, 925 +1, 532 +915 +4,714 
TES Se Sa ER ER Sa 7 +8, 513 +3,030 +11, 662 +21,532 Bl 
MISS pee eyes 8 SCY apy TEs on er ee ET eee ae) |e +5, 613 (?) (2) 2 
MPO ee = 2 Sat ES ey gs Pe.) Ng, Eee ae (?) +629 +268 +2, 599 
ENW EO Eras pel RE Oe ch Sar ene Bb) PO eh Be +1, 076 +571 +1, 647 +1, 495 
PSronmeO iia: 4. eel es Pe en eee +692 (?) (2) (2) 
SUT a): gh etl Ra ps. Aiea ans iis SS ae EAS RSP See 2 +381 (2) (2) = 
INTIS CLEAL Y= mn oo oss nt Oh ote +223 (2) 2 (2) 
Re oe pie paw a en a ead ee ae ee (2) +139 +154 3 +163 
Geir: big © ee ee a eh ere Le ait re +151 (?) (2) (?) 
STON ee te Syd el LE a ae ese oe +108 (?) (?) (2) 
WOWMEEELSDAbES 24 2 eo be eed Be EEN SE | oe Tak +99 +59, 473 +22, 700 +34, 829 Ee 
PGHERTIOCR Se 2h es eee a 2 +49 (2) 
L1G fa) bie |e a ea eas Pte ee ee Pe eae By Ls 27S —107 (?) (2) (?) i 
BSPIBCUISURIO LS ct te oS et gl ay Tone Sie a Oe ee —135 —394 (4) B 
Mphen countries =>. 0b 14 + ed oe AE een ee Bel +1, 001 +16, 739 +1, 456 +16, 015 B 
POTalo- f Fars! we hae Tae eres +28, 343 +82, 359 | +38, 408 | +81, 397 7 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
‘liber den Auswi&rtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 

2 If any, included in other countries. 

3 Six months only, July to December, 1923. Last six months included in other countries and total. 
4 Less than 500 pounds. 


During the seasons 1921-22 and 1922-23 the United States oc- 
cupied first place as a market from which Germany bought fresh 
pork, sending to that country more fresh pork than all other nations 
combined. uring the season 1923-24, however, Denmark and the 
Netherlands encroached heavily upon United States trade. Except 
in years of heavy overproduction in America, with consequent cheap 
a it is to be expected that Germany can buy more satisfactorily 
rom neighboring countries than from the United States. Argentina 
may develop a frozen-pork trade with Germany in competition with — 
the United Giaten as indicated by the appreciable shipments of more 
than 214 million pounds during the past season. The importations 
of fresh pork into the Republic in 1921-22 were 2.9 times as much 
as the importations into the whole Empire before the war; in 1922-23 
they were 1.4 times as much and in 1923-24 they were again 2.9 
times as much, as shown in Table 81. 

The trade of the United States with Germany in lard and bacon 
has greatly increased since the war, but importations during the 
first six months of the fiscal year 1924-25 indicate an appreciable 
decline. (Table 82.) During the season 1923-24 the total net 
lard imports of the Republic were 295,000,000 pounds, against an 
average of 204,000,000 pounds for the Empire during 1909-1913; 
the importations of bacon were 90,000,000 pounds in 1923-24, 
against 2,700,000 vounds during 1909-1913. (Tables 83, 84, and 85.) 
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BUTTER V. PORK FATS 


On account of the depressed economic condition of the Republic, 
ork fats have been substituted for butter to a considerable degree. 
Before the war the German Empire imported 111,000,000 pounds of 
butter annually. During the calendar year 1923 the butter importa- 
tion of the Republic was only 2,800,000 pounds. Between January 
1 and June 30, 1924, importations of butter into Germany increased 
to 40,000,000 pounds and during the next six months rose to 78,000,- 
000 additional pounds, totaling 118,000,000 pounds for the year. 
It is probable that the decrease in our shipments of lard and bacon 
to Germany during the last six months of 1924 is attributable to 
this greater use of butter as a source of fat. 


TaBLeE 82.—Lard and bacon importations into Germany from the United States con- 
trasted with total butter importations, 1924 


[Thousands of pounds—000 omitted] 


| January— ’ 
Item ~5, | December, 
June, 1924 1924 


TE EEE i a a rene oe eee heen ee eee 138, 567 | 109, 


843 
EU30E DEE DPS iss rie OES ee eee eee eee ee 33, 459 | 19, 982 
Resheee SEEsONIeL ME AIBETIR EA) Oe fe 40,017 | 77, 820 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


TaBLeE 83.—Lard: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


[Thousands of pounds—000 omitted] 


Year beginning July 1 


Country ; 
Average 

eee eee eee er ee | +192,184 | +217,530 | +172,519 +256, 478 
nD =e ee ee eee +5,981 | +6,721 +9, 571 2 +7, 825 
jp) 2b) ae Sl a eee 42481 | +13,255| +12,972 2 +47, 052 
PST a SA pe (3) +282 | +1, 032 2 +298 
SS 3 a See oe +2, 418 ea eee 3 
a 4255 | (3) (3) 3 
SSS 3 See Se ee ee +477 | +2,197 | +775 +22, 885 

- - lS +203,796 | +239,985 | +196,869| +204, 538 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt.) Monatliche Nachweise 
tiber den Ausw4rtigen Handel Duetschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 Six months only, July to December, 1923. Last six months included in other countries and total. 
3 If any, included in other countries. 
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TABLE 84.—Bacon: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


| Year beginning July 1 
Country 
Average 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 
; Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Ajemted, States 2 Set. clavate ee Pi +1, 556, 889 | +70, 473, 566 | +63, 771,362 | +85, 905, 987 
TeV aTh hoene Ee eae Mey alu ha at ae +276, 677 (?) (2) 2 
OTINTAGRY Oe soe. eet eek ee eee +225, 751 (2) (?) (2) 
Mremes: Lol wep fee eb. dees peered oes cyte eb +159, 613 (?) (?) (?) 
Wevherlands.__- = —-. ..-.-s- Pe Ses Sah +117, 726 +429, 456 | +2, 346, 135 3 +975, 756 
Switzerland! 2612 h 224 ee ah Se 0 +58, 422 2 (2) 2 
‘Sis! 0) be ee eS ee ee Gee eee, Deka Pe Sk OTL +21, 826 (?) (?) (?) 
fempabreritalme mos oe mek (eters er er tee +16, 314 (?) (?) () 
AMISH a- MN aly cSt s Sh ener AROSE +221 (?) (?) (?) 
EI OLA ease = og ee eee ee ee —1, 548 (?) (?) (7) 
Baer GstMeb. 22-2 ose DENS psi is POE «| ae pe wep —54, 895 —165, 786 3 —25, 794 
Other countries... 2. ae Sek ee A +225,090 | +3, 478, 638 +584, 880 +3, 175, 947 
AROUAL ee Se ee a +2, 656, 986 | +74, 326, 765 | +66, 536, 591 +90, 031, 896 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statitsisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
iiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 
3 Six months only, July to December, 1923. First six months of 1924 included in other countries and total 


TaBLE 85.—Ham: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


Year beginning July 1 


Country 
Average, 

1909-13 1921 1922 1923 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
ANESGTIAe MIN Gary 222 Pe ee ee eee +892, 643 (?) (2) (?) 
VBL NOEL AES Ss sooo S22 a en th Bas cee) pane tea +323, 194 | +235, 231 | +182, 761 3 +69, 224 
LOYVI CoC Ts 4 gl ee ee Sees es Ae ee amen OEM: 12 ee Be ee +75, 838 2 (2) 2 
Grespusritam vy. ee. 2 Sees Jo Sie eel pee ee eee +21, 605 (?) (2) (2) 
WUNISSI A Sere os £5. Bes Se as oe ee ee +19, 621 (?) () (?) 
EOL UtT ae =f ao aloe end lenin Sen iar eee ne eee +2, 866 (?) 2 2 
imitedsStatess -5* 425 soc se ee ee A ae ee —191, 139 |+1, 626,995 | -+291,448 | 3 +267, 859 
Sywitserands© oa 2 W 8 2s el ae ee ee —242, 506 (?) 
J EOF 0 (2) OE Bay TE ate steel SS BSE fae a Bee 2 olin —2, 004, 643 (?) 2 2 
SHEIMOUISLDICUL st ace a ne ee 2 et Sn Seer eee Deane awe ee —11, 243 —92, 593 3 —5, 952 
MreriCOUDLeS: (ccs. - Ls ba esate eee aoe eee —439, 818 | +121, 473 —5, 512 +357, 366 

phobal.. 22X82: = ee ee ae Oe eee ae ore —1, 542, 339 |+1, 972,456 | +376, 104 +688, 497 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monatliche Nachweise 
iiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 
3 Six months only, July to December, 1923; first six months of 1924 included in other countries and total. 


SHEEP 


In several districts of Germany, particularly in the south, distinct 
types of sheep have been bred for.centuries (Table 86.) _ These have 
become so identified with their respective localities and are so well 
suited to the climatic and agricultural conditions that neither the 
merinos nor sheep imported from England have been able entirely to | 
dislodge them from their position. About a third of the sheep of the 
German Empire are of these native strains. 


aS EEE eae 
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TABLE 86.—Sheep: Classification according to type in Germany, survey of 1912 


| Per cent 


Type Number of total 

number 
JPET se. sR a Sd 8 a ees Be cree Weeds es by ee ed | 1,697, 596 | 29. 13 
oT Sr eTIOTIO I poses 2h ee hs a ee 566, 806 | 9. 72 
54 ES eS ee a ee ee eee. eee es | 2, 264, 402 | 38. 85 
. SEPM. lb SSeS SS Ee ee Bee Be SE eee Be ei ee Bees BP ee S| 232, 336 | 3. 99 
DPES SSS Ls PACT OTE 5g 0 ee es ee nn ee See EE See EOS 1, 063, 495 | 18. 25 
EID GiPSS Aree See RS oe ee EE Bee ea 5 Ad 183, 369 3.15 
sun reteset! fe oe 1, 479, 140 25. 39 
REE TSU po e282 a ee ee eae ae 1, 382, 311 | 23. 72 
(DOTS LIEPLS, Do Sha a ae ee ee 582, 438 9. 99 
PUES ceed oe SS pe al aS ee a ee ee nee ee ES el | 1, 964, 749 | eS ey 
nt 2 ek Saas ee 419, 650 2.05 
. “Doe aT a Ses ee ne ee ee RIPE) EPG LSE eer 100. 00 


Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 
1 A hardy coarse-wooled sheep kept in heath or mountain regions where the other breeds are not profitable. 


The local superiority of the native sheep arises from the following 
facts: They are well qualified to make the best possible use of the 
feed that grows in their neighborhoods. The young animals pro- 
duce mutton of a good and sometimes excellent quality. The ewes 
in some instances have a high milk yield and form an excellent foun- 
dation for crossbreed purposes for the production of lambs to be 
fattened for market. . Crossbreeds grow quickly and reach maturity 
early. For this reason the ewes of the different breeds are largely 
reared to maturity by the small farmers themselves. The native 
breeds are not less important for small farms, on which the sheep are 
reared on rough forage, than they are on the larger farms, where they 
get a liberal supply of oil cake and corn. The best-known breeds of 
these native sheep are the Franken, the bastard of Wurttemberg, the 
Rhon, and the milk sheep of Kast Friesland. 

Franken sheep are produced in the Kingdom of Bavaria, in the 
governments of Lower and Upper Franken. This breed has spread 
to neighboring Thuringia, to some localities in Wurttemberg, and 
even as far as Baden. This is a hardy and robust breed, capable of 
withstanding rough climatic and poor grazing conditions, producing 
meat of an excellent quality and strong, if coarse, wool. 

The Wurttemberg bastard sheep owes its origin to a cross of the 
Spanish-merino with the Franken sheep, which took place about the 
eighteenth century. The merino blood was used in various degrees, 
so that two types came into existence, the fine and the rough bastard, 
indicating the quality of the wool, which is produced in paying 
quantities. 

The Rh6n sheep originated in the Rhén Mountains and is a most 
hardy breed, capable of withstanding extremes in temperature, and 
produces a fair quantity of wool of medium quality. 

The East Friesland milk sheep are found rather generally throughout 
Holstein and Schleswig, as well as in the Netherlands. The chief 
consideration of this breed is milk and lamb production. The ewe 
can be milked from 150 to 200 days in the year, with a yearly product 
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a 
of more than 1,000 pounds if on good pastures. The milk contains 
from 5 to 6 ee cent of butterfat and is therefore excellent for cheese 
making, and butter is sometimes produced from it. 

The merino has held an important place (39 per cent of all sheep in 
Germany being of this extraction). ever since the first importation 
from Spain in the middle of the eighteenth century. Afterwards 
importations were made from merino flocks that had been bred in 
France. These sheep have been bred to meet varying conditions and 
requirements, so that now three types can be differentiated: (1) 
Tuchwollschaf, with extra fine cloth wool (there are various grada- 
tions both in length and fineness of wool grown on these sheep); 
(2) Stoffwollschaf, the wool of which possesses the waviness required 
for extra fine cloth but is long enough for the carding machine; (3) 
Kammwoolschaf (carding wool), which can be subdivided into three 
types—(a) those especially bred for the excellence of their fleece, 
(b) those where SR mutton production are equally considered, 
and (c) those chiefly bred for weight of carcass. 

The English breeds of sheep were imported into Germany about 
the middle of the last century as a result of the growing importance of 
meat production and the decrease in the price of wool. The “downs” 
have been found best suited to meet the requirements of Germany, 
except in a few districts in the northwest. About a fourth of all 
German sheep are of the English mutton type. 

Table 87 gives the names, district in which the breed is found, and 
the purpose for which each of the leading breeds is adapted. 


TABLE 87.—Sheep: Breeds in the German Empire, 1912 


Name Manner bred District Purposes 


German merinos: 
Merino (Tuchwoll- | Large flocks, owned | East and northeast Germany| Extra fine cloth wool. 


schaf). privately. 
Merino (Stoffwoll- | Same as above- --_-_-- | Central Germany, Saxony | High wool production. 
schaf). | to Mecklenburg, Pomer- 
| ania, Hanover, and Silesia, 
Merino (Kamm- | Private breeders._-..| Northeast Germany, ex- | Type A high wool produc- 
woolschaf). tending to central regions. tion; type B, wool and 


mutton; type C, mutton. 
English sheep: 

BELOUSHITG! oa... = 2) tare G02 6 eae North German plain, Silesia, | Early maturing meat breed. 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, 
Saxony, and Hanover. 


io Fe ONS) 0 i femme QOLE sees | Same as above---___._____-- Do. 
Ostordsn<fo2- 2 Se pEeee 0s. ssere roses - Mecklenburg, Hanover, Do. 
Oldenburg, and Friesland. 
Native sheep: 
rane 2 oon |e do Bavaria: Middle, Lower, , Strong, coarse wool; pro- 
and Upper Franken,Thur- | ducing meat of excellent 
ingia, Wurttemberg, and | quality. 
Baden. 
Wurttemberg bas- |_---- OFS = wees te Wiurttembergs it. -- 5. 25. Fine wool, good quality of 
tard (merino and mutton. 
Franken). 
189) 013): ae ee ae | | GO: 226~.stey set eee Rh6én Mountains, Lower | Excellent meat and fair 
Franken, Meiningen, and amount of wool. 
Hesse. 
East Friesland milk |___-_- G0. Ae East Friesland, Oldenburg, | Milkand meat. Produces 
Schleswig-Holstein. about 1,000 to 1,400 
pounds of milk (5 to 6 
per cent butterfat) in 
year. 


- 


Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft. Berlin, 
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PRE-WAR SHEEP SITUATION 


_During the 39-year period preceding the war there was a great 
decrease in the numbers of sheep held on German farms, which in 
1883 maintained 19,190,000 head, or 424 head per 1,000 inhabitants, 
as compared with 5,521,000, or 85 head per 1,000 inhabitants, in 1913. 
This great decrease is attributable directly to the expansion of wool 
and mutton production in Australia and in North and South America 
during this period. The production of cereal and other vegetable 
foodstuffs had become so profitable in Germany that increased areas 
were put into field crops, especially on the large estates in the eastern 

rovinces, where the sugar-beet and potato industries grew to such 
arge proportions. 


EFFECT OF VERSAILLES TREATY ON SHEEP SITUATION 


Of Germany’s total number of sheep in 1913, 9.6 per cent, was found 
within the boundaries of the territories that later were ceded to 
neighboring countries under the terms of the Versailles treaty. 
Before the war, according to the enumeration of 1913, there were 
5,521,000 sheep in the Empire, or 85 head per 1,000 inhabitants. 
Of this number 4,988,000, or 86 head per 1,000 inhabitants, were 
found within the present boundaries of the Republic, so that although 
within the ceded territories, including the Saar, there were some 
533,000 head, the treaty of peace effected an actual increase in the 
density of sheep, as shown in Table 88. 

The net effect of the Versailles treaty upon the sheep situation was 
an economic gain of about 1.2 per cent. 

The statistical analysis of the pre-war sheep situation in the ceded 
districts and in the territory now composing the Republic of Germany 
appears in Table 88. 


TaBLE 88.—Sheep: Number in the districts which composed the former German 
Empire, 1913 


Per 
Districts Bikes: thousand 
| inhabitants 
| Thousands | Number 
Germany, 1923 boundaries ____.-_......_..- pga Ne ae eS ee SERS 4, 988 86 
Saar district: | 
LELTORE TEES Co ae ee ge a ete 2 3 
PTL S8 22 A Se a a ee eee ee ee 1 | #2) 
Areas ceded: 
From East Prussia— : : 
APD LT EDP SL ei a ae en Bake ea AE Se 14 | 99 
ab@ UP pene Dw Ne a ie ee et es Se, eee oel 5 202 
From West Prussia— 
sg | SPN a a a 7 21 
ee Zk pe SS a eae en ee re 204 211 
Hromeeosen-tO- Ee Olan. 2 2.892" UGE TOR NS ec LR RED Be = SEE 231 119 
From Upper Silesia— 
ae 2 UL Lees Bee se ee ee eee ese eee oe 1 1 
LE DET SIGE GONE ST es es a ee eee ee ee ee 0 0 
iametowrmoueste iO eOnait 2 ee ne eee 5 | 190 
rch MES WwipoFeistGin LOMDenmark= "3. ee ee 18 | 108 
re mine Ee eouinesite pelsitmm. © 9... ecu cele sed A el aelen ke 1 17 
Je SUEDE T ITE Td ea ce oe ee ee pene Tee 2 hee 44 23 
Sis Ee AIBGSIE SABI CO CCR ae fo ge St ee ce St eee 530 | 82 
“Daye Derr atiee LP sa UD SNS gs ee ee eee Oe ed, Con ee Oe ne 5, bak | 85 


Pearenin eenetiaisiniciwand Saar. = te ay A ce = ' 


See Table 54 for sources, 
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DESTINATION OF THE SHEEP EXPORTED FROM GERMANY, 1909-1913 


Before the war Germany produced a small net surplus of sheep 
exporting an average of 19,500 more animals than imported. These 
_ sheep went chiefly to Switzerland (22,000) and Belgium (4,000), with 
smaller numbers to France and Great Britain. (See Table 89.) <A 
few thousand sheep were imported from Austria-Hungary either in 
transit to Switzerland or for local consumption in the southeast. 


TaBLE 89.—Sheep: Foreign trade! of the German Republic, 1921-22 to 1923-24, 
compared with that of the Empire, 1909-10 to 1913-14 


Year beginning July 1 


Country £ 
verage, 
19609-1913 1921 1922 1923 
Number Number Number Number 
JSUT ats Yee ee Oe Oe ee Mes eS ee Tes eS +302 Qi eet pled ee 
1S Go C225 ga) NE SS eS 8 ee eg Na \ +6, 272 { 4-3, 614 (2) ee 
iN i(ch sels) ee Ee eee een Cee eM RR ESTED Wie KER Th the 7s Rae ga eee ed +2, 412 IVIL ASe hese 
7eChoslovakin. tose a ee OO phen Oe ae ee -+1, 578 (ays el oe 
erirtarie sehen, bag OR) Bs i a +453 "  =—4 (4),-"-* 9 See eee 
nance» ote bo 4. el nela CT age TS el ae Sy —54 (?) (icey | de 
Great britain. 2 Sei eo Cee etl eee gens Mie —975 (?) O°) 2S ee 
let [ah vhs ee ee eee aes peed Ce EY Oe Ree a Bs POUEE 2 75 —3, 676 (2) Child ie hae 
WS he i a La ee Re Beek ek ee +5 @). a  S eee 
Baar aistrice 2) iP AS SI on Se AL #, oS DR ok ASSASINS SRP ate a —351 (“7+ bo] ee ee 
PMAEZOMANG -.2Aw ois Pee hss spel 8S Rae e es ee —21, 913 —3, 761 —=1,,204 | tage Taare 
WONEMGONUNGTICS =< hes a eS eee sod OA ee +391 —453 320) 12 oe See 
MMOUAL *- Gt) 22 Sol fg peek yt ean ee Rec ueS —19, 502 +3, 342 —1, 143 3 —2, 945 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt (formerly Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt), Monataliche Nachweise 
uber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries. 
3 Not available by countries, 


POSTWAR SHEEP SITUATION 

During the war and the years that have followed the flocks of — 
Germany have increased, 11.6 per cent in 1922, 17.5 per cent in 1923, 
and 14.6 per cent of pre-war in 1924. There are to-day more sheep 


within the boundaries of the German Republic than there were 
in the former Empire just preceding the war. (Table 90.) 


TaBLe 90.—Sheep: Number in Germany in 1922-24 as compared with 1913} 


Boundaries of 1923 


Item Unit 
1913 1922 2 1923 1924 
OUAUAITT Deis 2 Dee oe a ee SS Thousand__- 4, 988 5, 566 5, 859 5, V17 
TNCTCHSS ‘AUOVE) DIO-W Al 6 32 -3.5252 oe a ke ee GOs 2-7. | aa 578 871 729 
IPOlCOMLAgS OL INCTCASG 2: e055. ok ee Per Cents. 222-5388 11.6 V7.5 14.6 
Per O00 dnia bitants Oe. fs ce es Number- --- 86 90 94 91 


1 Census as of Dec. 1. 

2On Oct. 1, 1923, the number of sheep was reported at 6,105,000. Subtracting from this number the 
Slaughterings reported during October and November gives the number on Dee. 1 as above. 

3 For populations see Table 19. 


This increase in sheep is a natural sequence of the decreased acre- 
age of cereals. Especially on the large estates many acres of mar- 
ao lands formerly. sown to rye are now left to grow wild grass, 
orming excellent pasturage for sheep. The high price of wool makes 
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it very profitable to produce sheep, as they require but little care in 
addition to the wild forage of the abandoned cereal areas. It is 
probable that when it again becomes profitable to produce cereals 
in Germany these wild-grass areas will be again put under the plow 
and the number of sheep will be reduced to the capacity of the per- 
manent meadows and pastures, as was the case before the war. 


GERMANY’S POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE IN SHEEP AND MUTTON 


During the fiscal year 1921-22 Germany’s sheep imports from 
Hungary, Memel, and Czechoslovakia exceeded exports to Switzer- 
land and other western neighbors, but during 1923 and 1924 there 
has been a small net surplus for export, as shown in Table 89. 

Germany’s imports of mutton before the war about equaled her 
exports of live animals, averaging around 650,000 pounds. Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, and the Netherlands were the leading sources of 
these importations, as shown in Table 91. 


TABLE 91.—Muitton, fresh and prepared: Foreign trade of Germany, average 1909- 
1913 


mports xports | ports 2 
Country (+) (2 net exports 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
JISC TT. a A ee eS Ee eee eee pei oe Bd Bee Oe a +254, 411 
LL BETH) Jha _ ee Ses I Re eed 2 eae Se DOR a9 i 5 Sse ss eS +296, 7 
2 SREP UIE OP. 2 ol Ea ae iad ie Tele el = Sana aa el eee BEES pt eee = aN wre +179, 234 
2 TE VETS EDIE? ri es ea oi See ee Se a eee eee 58, 642 20, 503 +38, 139 
SUE EGET GEC eee ee ee eee 2 6, 834 1, 984 +4, 850 
TON Tess 2 Mee 3 ee BOE SS 9 BE Ce ee eee 37 307+) 2. = 2a +3, 307 
irae apiece a eee Pe ee ee eS Ae 2, 866 —2, 866 
se PEELS Paces Le Se Sh RS Sma Ae a pe ae Fe a 8, 378 28, 439 —20, 061 
oo a es Teeter eae meee ee ae ee Byers ate 20, 723 —20, 723 
il bee 3 Se ee a re eee rere ey ee eee oe 65, 697 —65, 697 
cer Peiamignsss st 2ho Fi 50252 See Eh ek 66, 799 84, 657 —17, 858 
ND Me ee ee a Seat Re tare 2a ele ap rl +874, 344 — 224, 869 +649, 475 


Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt., Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswiartigen Handel 
Deutschlands. 


Since the war mutton importations have increased in spite of the 
per capita increase in the number of live sheep within the boundaries 
of the Republic. (Table 92.) During 1922 and 1923 these impor- 
tations have been about three times those before the war, and in 
Tae they have risen to about five times the mutton imported before 
the war. 


TaBLE 92.—Mution, fresh, prepared and frozen: Foreign trade! of Germany, 
1921-22 to 1923-24 


Years beginning July 1 


Country 
1921 1922 | 1923 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

SS DUTT SE ee oe ee ae +-1, 301, 375 +164, 463 +152, 999 
Argentina__________ ALES Sie aa eee 294,094 | +1, 160,281 | +2,707,910 
Other Seuth Americinicountries:_ 2): +1, 122, 141 (2) 2 
3 SE eS ae ears +23, 810 +280, 425 +2097, 621 
a Se STS) ils aa a a +122 576 |  +506,344| — +628,091 

2 SSE OE og OE pics Wins Se na | +92 863,996 | +2, 2031, 51 | +3, 786, 621 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutschlands. 


1 Net imports are indicated by (+) and net exports by (—). 
2 If any, included in other countries, 
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rr 
THE GERMAN MARKET FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS ” 


ECONOMIC CHANGES IN GERMANY 


In the 25 years before the war Germany passed through a period 
of tremendous industrial development. Dacind this period the 
population of its industrial cities and the number of factory workers 
were trebled, its railway traffic almost quadrupled, and its bank 
deposits increased to seven times the amount at the beginning of 
the period. 

In the same period the agricultural population remained practi- 
cally stationary, although the application of improved methods 
eae increased production. On the whole, however, Germany 

ecame increasingly dependent on foreign sources of supply. Ger- 
many became a large importer, not only of food products but of 
raw materials to be worked up in its mills for export to other coun- 
tries. Since the United States produced a surplus of these raw 
materials and foodstuffs, Germany became, next to the United 
Kingdom, our best market for agricultural products. 

As a result of the war, German industrial life has been thrown 
into confusion. By the loss and occupation of its chief industrial 
centers and the requisitioning of its coal and ore for reparations in 
kind it has been impossible in seven years for German factories to 
reach former standards of production or efficiency. Furthermore, 
foreign markets for manufactured products lost during the war have 
not all been regained. 

German agriculture has undergone a great setback. It has not 
suffered as much as German industry, although the soils have been 
considerably exhausted by exploitation during and since the war. 
An increased use of fertilizers would erseable eventually restore 
these soils to their former high productivity. 

The German markets for aiitevent: American agricultural products 
have been variously affected by these changed economic conditions. 
The German oe have been impoverished and their purchasing 
power as a whole diminished, but there are certain necessities which 
they must have, even at the sacrifice of other things formerly deemed 
important. It is therefore necessary to analyze this trade situation 
more in detail before making any broad generalizations. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH GERMANY 


The visible balance of trade between the United States and Ger- 
many has been and still is normally favorable to the United States, 
as indicated by Table 93. 


TaBLE 93.—Trade of the United States with Germany (all commodities) 


Year ended Imports Exports to | Balance of | Year ended Imports _ Exports to | Balance of 


June 30— G Sree Germany exports June 30— G ale Germany exports 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Pelee ee 168, 805, 137 | 249,555,926 | 80, 750,789 | 1921_---_-_- 90, 773, 014 | 381, 869, 349 | 291, 096, 335 
HORE Lae 163, 242, 560 | 287,495, 814 | 124, 253, 254 | 1922_______- 95, 592, 004 | 350, 495, 269 | 254, 903, 265 
1 ASE 171, 380, 380 | 306, 959, 021 | 135, 578, 641 | 1923_-_._-_- 142, 885, 762 | 293, 132,434 | 150, 246, 672 
101350;.33-. 188, 963, 071 | 331, 684, 212 | 142, 721, 141 | 1924_..____- 146, 816, 067 | 378, 350, 363 | 231, 534, 206 
10IK. (84. 189, 919, 136 | 344, 794, 276 | 154,875, 140 | 1925.-_____- 144, 764, 970 | 464, 058, 347 | 319, 293, 377 


7. eh a 45, 085, 975 | 202, 176,079 | 157, 090, 104 


Compiled from the following publications of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, June 30, 1914, 1915, p. xii; 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925. 


This section was prepared by G. B. L. Arner, agricultural statistician, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 
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It would appear from these figures that by 1923 there was a 
relatively close approximation to the pre-war trade relations between 
the two countries. In pre-war years, however, although German 
had an adverse visible iillarice of trade in its commerce with all 
other nations, it enjoyed an invisible income from foreign invest- 
ments, tourist expenditures, emigrant remittances, etc., which left 
a net favorable balance of payments, so that there was usually a 
material net importation of gold. Since the war, however, the 
interest from foreign investments and the tourist expenditures have 
been greatly reduced, so that with an adverse visible balance of 
trade Germany is becoming to an increasing extent a debtor nation. 


Furthermore, in considering only the visible balance of trade, the 


relation between general prices in pre-war and postwar years must 
be considered. In the years ended June 30, 1921-1925, the trade 
between the two countries, while approximately the same as before 
the war in terms of dollars, was smaller in volume and in the pur- 
chasing power of the proceeds than in any of the five ycars immedi- 
ately preceding the war. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO GERMANY 


American exports to Germany have always been predominantly 
agricultural. Table 94 shows the export i in the years begin- 
ning July 1, 1909-1913, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924 of the 12 most 
important agricultural exports to Germany, amounting in 1923-24 
to nearly 75 per cent of our total exports to that country. 


TaBLe 94.—Value of Exports of 12 principal agricultural products, United States 
to Germany 


Year beginning July 1 


Commodity % H 
verage 
1909-1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Cotioparaw: = = 154, 454, 688 130, 841, 050 118, 436, 466 198, 787, 795 227, 182, 818 
ar ees ees eee ee 15, 683, 461 30, 233, 767 39, 495, 719 41, 545, 284 38, 516, 237 
L3Rve 1 te es ee ee eee 148, 561 5, 959, 577 8, 608, 748 9, 612, 105 3, 546, 646 
Oleaioitles esa Ss ae 2, 375, 485 1, 598, 680 1, 580, 071 1, 315, 436 2, 583, 957 
Milk, condensed and evaporated_ 31 4, 774, 050 1, 565, 068 4, 380, 156 3, 960, 554 
Miri iss s s5ape: Gs oe es eR ied Saee 6, 087, 881 31, 507, 603 10, 514, 527 | 2, 209, 905 11, 847, 632 
Aes he ito) eee | eee Sr 990, 535 8, 543, 188 5, 629, 680 Upeen, Lid 14, 246, 332 
lin(piet Ne eae eee 65, 084 6, 364, 324 15, 774, 787 3, 716, 239 10, 904, 124 
BiyeiiRL As os a Se ee es eee 3, 245, 265 18, 939, 147 9, 663, 437 640, 681 35, 429 
iparicyeess. ets ee 913, 716 3, 200 336, 953 23, 201 7, 943, 802 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal__- 4, 447, 827 255115435 2, 914, 365 * 864, 875 4, 064, 627 
FRODACEO EL tah eh eat 4, 537, 348 4, 869. 472 4, 393, 668 8, 157, 966 4, 245, 662 

ENGLALES ee ee A 192, 949, 882 | 246, 145, 493 218, 913, 489 278, 478, 760 329, 077, 820 
All other commodities -_-________- 111, 147,967 | 104, 349, 776 74, 218, 945 99, 871, 603 134, 980, 527 


Compiled from the following publications of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1910-1914; Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 1922-1925. 


1 Includes neutral lard in 1909-10. 


This is not a complete list of the agricultural exports to Germany, 
but it is sufficient to show the significance of the German market in 
American agriculture. 
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GERMAN IMPORTS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In measuring the importance of the German market it is perhaps 
more significant to consider German imports of American agricul- 
ou roducts rather than our exports to Germany. (Table 95.) 
The 
ures for many reasons, one of which is that exports do not always 
actually go to the countries to which they are originally consigned; 
another reason is the difference between the time of shipment and 
that of arrival. For this purpose 12 important commodities im- 
ported into Germany from the United States in the calendar years 
1913, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924 are chosen for consideration. 


TaBLE 95.—German imports of 12 American agricultural products 


Commodity Unit 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Wotton .é--- (500 pounds) -| Bale------ 1, 962, 204 1, 215, 176 1, 055, 537 746, 060 1, 085, 841 
Lb ii (¢ (ae a a ee eee ee Pound --__| 223, 065, 837 | 297,360, 857 | 126, 305, 943 | 242, 911, 867 | 248, 410, 360 
BAGO Se Te Tees SO ee 2, 306, 012 | 103, 345,034 | 54, 796,435 | 78,933,719 | 53,440, 827 
Ole OO et a OGe ee a 43, 282,912 | 23,695,041 | 23,009,410 | 12,575,479 | 18, 903, 563 
Pork, fresh or simply pre- 

[Og 2t1 Seer 8 See Bee BEM (i pha ween 160, 936 | 51,426,704 | 15,583,876 | 16,228,722 | 25, 085, 923 
VG ees ee ee Bushel____| 36,941,706 | 60,801,802 | 26, 546, 031 9, 069, 069 | 18,389, 325 
Menear nouns i = 22474 Barrel____- 74, 349 211, 620 106, 559 1, 003, 628 3, 561, 756 
Oa eres Pee phd et Bushel_-__- 769, 251 | 12,128,769 | 19,080,166 | 23,323, 009 9, 593, 730 
Of0) (ite 2 eT nea EEO! pee 6, 755, 588 | 19,897,453 | 35, 068, 861 5, 961, 823 1, 955, 291 
Bagley 028 sets yl sah © Go. bvit ie 8, 633, 1, 568, 521 2, 051, 965 , 123, 945 , 558, 666 
Oil cake and meal__-___--_- Pound --__| 474, 509, 286 | 11,338,258 | 17, 790, 681 1, 503,978 | 18, 689, 276 
Ropaceo: lebf!s4 ~~ 22.42 L3f 8 dow*.-es 16, 117,831 | 20,937,086 | 15,979,602 | 21,675,186 | 30, 234, 105 


Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Monatliche Nachweise tiber den Auswirtigen Handel Deutsch- 
lands, December, 1913, 1921 to 1924. 


On account of fluctuations in exchange the import values of these 
commodities, recorded in marks in German statistics, are not very 
significant. To arrive at comparable values it is better to multiply 
these quantities by the average export prices as shown in the United 
States export statistics. This process gives results as shown in 
Table 96. 


TaBLE 96.—German imports of 12 American agricultural products, in United 
States currency 


erman import figures will not agree with American export fig-— 


Commodity 1913 1921 1922 1923 1924 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Gorton =>... at pe Pe 115, 760, 225 86, 085, 498 | 105, 738, 418 06, 714, 184 145, 303, 985 
arches) oie ese oe sb oe 24, 983, 374 38, 062, 190 14, 777, 795 29, 878, 160 33, 038, 578 
Let ycrye et es SE ie Sn a: sae 288, 251 13, 951, 580 6, 246, 794 9, 156, 311 6, 680, 103 
ilegugi o lob sip en cet oe 5, 107,384 | . 2,630, 150 2, 369, 969 1, 471, 331 2, 627, 595 

Pork, fresh and simply prepared_ 20, 278 8, 279, 699 1, 870, 065 2, 385, 622 2, 985, 
allo Cs ipa: Pe aa eID Sone 36, 461, 464 | 100, 748, 586 33, 341, 815 10, 574, 534 26, 278, 345 
WOR OTIY Sse 2? ee ee 375, 537 1, 454, 253 562, 951 5, 061, 296 20, 569, 141 
Def bee | eee ee eee Cet Ps ok 535, 399 20, 594, 650 19, 022, 926 22, 016, 920 10, 332, 447 
Gornects \ 425 fyi a le ge SA 3, 816, 907 16, 037, 347 25, 214, 511 5, 079, 473 1, 884, 901 
Pare h see 2S aN oan oh nal, 5, 024, 458 1, 312, 852 1, 526, 662 1, 618, 446 8, 704, 163 

Oilicake'and meal * 2: eck” 6, 643, 130 226, 765 373, 604 33, 088 386, 
"Robseco; enti ee Le 2, 046, 965 | 3, 998, 983 2, 364, 981 3, 142, 902 4, 897, 925 
Total jee ees ge ee 201, 063,372 | 293, 382, 553 | 213, 410, 491 | 197, 132, 267 263, 689, 276 


Table 98 gives a more accurate picture of the position of American 
agricultural products in German markets than does Table 96. It 
will be noted that German imports of American grain are generally 


EN ae 5 ent A nc ee es ee ee eee eee 
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higher than our exports of grain to Germany. This is explained by 
the heavy transshipments to Germany of grain originally consigned 
to the United Kingdom or the Netherlands. Oil-cake imports, on 
the other hand, are much lower than corresponding American ex- 
ports, probably on account of the reshipment to Denmark of oil 
cake originally consigned to Germany. ‘These figures appear more 
significant when combined in groups, as in Table 97. 


TaBLE 97.—German imports of American agricultural products, in United States 


currency 
{ 
Commodity group 1913 1921 1922 | «1928 1924 
| 
Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 

7b > 2 115, 760, 225 | 86,085,498 | 105,738,418 | 106,714,184 | 145, 303, 985 
Meataandiais’/. 7... 30, 399,287 | 62,923,619 | 25, 264,623 | 42,891,424 | 45, 331, 501 
"oS ee ae 37, 372, 400 | 122,797,489 | 52,927,692 | 37,652,750 | 57, 179, 933 
ipcuadan (G2 fn sf 15, 484,495 | 17,576,964 | 27,114,777 — 6,731,007 10, 975, 932 
7 SES ots eae 2,046,965 | 3,998,983 | 2.364.981 | 3, 142, 902 4, 897, 925 


7 ee 2S Cees eee 201, 063,372 | 293,382,553 | 213, 410, 491 | 197, 132, 267 263, 689, 276 


These values may be more readily compared in the form of index 
numbers, as shown in Table 98. 


TABLE 98.—German imports of American agricultural products, index numbers of 
value, base 1913 


| 
Commodity group 1913 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Fane 

Sout se =, Sera Ps 2ST eae | 100 | 74 91 92 126 
el Ee a 6 a ee ee ee | 100 207 83 141 149 
one Set US 1 La Re a al eo ee ea 100 | 329 142 101 153 
OP SU be Ea ee ag Se | 100} 114 175 43 71 
Sena” ee TE es ToS eee ae ee 100} 195 116 154 239 
ple i a ea ea pabeiioe Sues | 100! 146 | 106 98 131 

Total divided by United States Department of Labor | 
pligtesste $1106 MIdex 9) ae ee 100 99 | 71 64 87 


It thus appears that although German imports of these important 
commodities have exceeded the pre-war level in gross value during 
three years of the last four, the proceeds of our sales to Germany, 
expressed in terms of purchasing power, in 1924 were only 87 per 
cent of our sales to Germany in 1913. 

To compare German imports of American agricultural commodi- 
ties on the basis of volume, we may multiply the quantities of each 
commodity imported in each year by the average unit export price 
for 1913. The products, combined in groups, are shown in Table 99. 


TABLE 99.—German imports of American agricultural products, value at 1913 
export prices 


Commodity group 1913 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Lari 8 5a == Yes ee ieee cee 115, 760, 225 71, 689, 308 62, 271, 405 44, 013, 810 64, 059, 190 - 
RMCNES MHbitiRne se eee | 30,399,287 | 55,498,325 | 25,674,498 | 40,601, 570 39, 893, 509 
aa reacinigens: 26.290 esd ve is he 37, 372,400 | 69,521,894 | 40,018, 959 | 30, 253, 310 42, 817, 930 
LOST TT See ay eee 15, 484, 495 12,313, 676 | 21,257, 220 | 4, 625, 620 | 6, 347, 532 
Mopacce!t-ar aces ois 3 fet ae 2, 046, 965 2, 659, 010 | 2, 029, 409 | 2, 752, 749 | 3, 839, 731 

Le ee eee ee ae 201, 063, 372 211, 682, 213 | 151, 251, 491 122, 247, 059 | 156, 957, 892 
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These figures may be expressed in the form of index numbers of 
volume, since the price is constant, as in table 100. 


TaBLE 100.—German imports of American agricultural products, index numbers of 
volume, base 1918 


Commodity group | 1913 | 1921 1922 

NOOR Ov ag ep ee eS Pe We Ie So eb Pe te TP ee 100 62 54 

pres AG ate 2 | ete oe A ee oe Oe a eee ee 100 183 84 

REPOS HUES? oes ng ee th oo eae a ho OE ee, Sk 100 | 186 107 

HPGRUI Et. 1h) See Ss oA a es ets ee ee 100 | 80 137 
LO eae mel pea NII PORTE PRET oe Me Men Ute Me a 100 | = 130 

7) Te) RTOS cine tat SEE ot SIT ened RRL es Foe 2a a 100 105 75 
Dotal,-léss cotton ~<A 3 eh ee 100 164 


The heavy imports of these commodities in 1921 were followed 
by a drop in 1922 to 75 per cent of the volume in 1913, with a further 
decline in 1923. In 1924, because of increased imports of cotton, 
wheat, and wheat flour, the index number rose again to 78. Since 
cotton forms so large a part of these imports the index number of 
imports of other commodities is given separately, showing that the 
volume of German imports of other American agricultural commodi- 
ties has in the past three years been practically equal to that of 


1913. 
THE GERMAN MARKETS FOR SPECIFIC COMMODITIES 


It appears from the above tables that the war and postwar eco- 
nomic conditions have affected the German markets for different 
classes of commodities in different ways. It is therefore necessary 
in an analysis of the situation to consider each commodity group 
separately in arriving at conclusions regarding future German 
market conditions. 

COTTON 


Previous to the war Germany was a large importer of raw cotton 
and an exporter of cotton goods. The number of spindles in Ger- 
many on March 1, 1914, was 11,404,944, according to estumates by 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. As a 
result of the war the number of spindles was reduced to 9,400,000 on 
February 1, 1920, chiefly by the loss of 2,000,000 spindles, or 17.5 

er cent of the total, in the ceded territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 
his loss of spindles is proportionately greater than the loss of 
arma which in the same period was approximately 10 per cent. 
t appears from Tables 96, 97, and 100 that in 1924 Germany paid 
in actual gold value $30,000,000 more for cotton than in 1913, but 
that this sum paid for only 55 per cent of the quantity used in 
1913. 

In 1913 Germany obtained 77.3 per cent of her cotton from the 
United States; in 1923, 77 per cent; and in 1924, 79.2 per cent; so 
that the source of supply has not been materially shifted. 

The decline of the Garibs cotton-manufacturing industry, aside 
from the loss of spindles to France as noted above, is owing both to a 
decreased domestic demand resulting from the impoverishment of 
the people and to the loss of an important export trade. German 
since the war has become a net importer of cotton goods, and it 1s 
significant that the chief source of supply next to the United King- 
dom is Alsace-Lorraine. ra 
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In the future Germany will undoubtedly continue to offer an 
important market for American raw cotton, although it is probable 
that the quantity of German purchases will be below the pre-war 
level for several years at least. The German people will probably 
return in a few years to their normal consumption of cotton goods, 
which are likely to be supplied by German mills largely from Ameri- 
can raw cotton. It is not at all certain that the export trade will 
return to its pre-war volume; but, since the United States remains 
the world’s chief source of raw cotton for which the aggregate 
demand is as great as ever, the decrease in German demand merely 
means that there is a compensating strengthening of demand in 
countries such as France and Japan, in which the cotton industry 
has expanded since the war. 


MEATS AND FATS 


The German market for American pork products is better than 
before the war. Even during the period of greatest economic demor- 
alization in Germany, imports of pork products were exceptionally 
heavy. This apparently paradoxical situation arose from the fact 
that fats were necessities of life and American pork fats were the 
cheapest fats obtainable. The German oe Poe diminished 
greatly during the war, and the scarcity of feedstuffs has made it 
difficult to fatten hogs to the same weights as before the war. Butter 
has been scarce and too expensive for the average family, so the 
cheaper American lard has been used as a substitute. With the 
economic revival which followed the stabilization of the currency in 
December, 1923, and the subsequent acceptance of the Dawes plan, 
there was an immediate resumption of imports of butter from Den- 
mark, which soon rose to the pre-war level. It seems probable that 
if economic improvement continues, more butter, margarine, kettle- 
rendered lard, and domestic pork will be used and consequently that 
the per capita consumption of American bacon and refined lard will 
decline toward its pre-war level. This will still mean an important 
market for lard, but there is little chance for a continuance of an 
important trade in American bacon. 

Ithough the German market for American meats and fats has 
been relatively good in recent years, it should be noted that in rela- 
tion to the purchasing power of the dollars received for these export 
products the trade is really no better than in 1913. The value of 
German imports of American pork products in 1924 was 149 per cent 
of the value of the same products in 1913, while the index number of 
wholesale prices in 1924 was 150. 


BREADSTUFFS 


German imports of bread grains and flour from the United States 
in the calendar year 1923 were approximately equal in value to the 
corresponding imports for 1913, but the volume of these imports was 
somewhat smaller. In 1924, because of a shortage in the German 
wheat and rye crops, together with a good crop of wheat in the 
United States, there was a sharp increase both in value and volume. 
Total imports of wheat in 1925 will probably be somewhat heavier 
than usual. In the five months January to May, imports of wheat 
amounted to 20,100,000 bushels, as compared with 4,800,000 bushels 
in the same months of 1924. Of this, 11,700,000 bushels were im- 
ported from the United States and 5,300,000 bushels from Argentina. 


- 
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It is apparent from the experience of several seasons that the 

German consumption of bread cereals is relatively elastic. A grain 
shortage leads to longer milling and greater substitution, so that the 
deficit is never entirely made up by imports. For example, a total 
prodnclon of wheat and rye in 1921 of 376,000,000 bushels was 
ollowed by net imports of 74,000,000 bushels. In 1922, with a 
bread grain production 98,000,000 bushels smaller, net imports were 
only 10,000,000 bushels larger. In 1923, with a large crop of 369,- 
000,000 bushels with low world prices, Germany was still able to 
import 50,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye. In 1924 again there 
was a small crop of 315,000,000 bushels with high world prices. 
Imports of wheat and rye for 11 months ended May 31, 1925, 
amounted to 87,000,000 bushels, indicating that the total imports 
for the season will be but slightly in excess of 90,000,000 bushels. 

Germany is still far below its pre-war standard of bread-grain 
consumption, however; and, if the country returns to pre-war condi- 
tions of industrial prosperity, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
consumption of bread grains will increase. 


TOBACCO 


The German market for American leat tobacco remained steady 
throughout the whole period of depression and was exceptionally good 
in the early months of 1924. In 1923 the volume of imports of 
American tobacco was 34 per cent and in 1924 it was 88 per cent 
greater than in 1913. Imports of American tobacco in 1923 consti- 
tuted nearly 16 per cent of the total tobacco imports, as compared 
with 9 per cent in 1913. But in the first five months of 1925 imports 
of American tobacco have been much smaller than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1924, with only a slight reduction in total imports. 
Much of the American tobacco imported into Germany is for manu- 
facture and export. 

FEEDSTUFFS 


Since the numbers of all classes of livestock in Germany are smaller 
than in the years immediately preceding the war, Germany is import- 
ing smaller quantities of feed stuffs than in pre-war years. But of such 
feedstuffs as have been imported since the close of the war the United 
States has replaced Russia as the most important source of supply. 
In 1920, 1921, and 1922 Germany imported large quantities of 
American corn, but this was used largely in the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol because of the restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment on the use of potatoes for this purpose. Since the lifting of 
these restrictions, corn imports have ae of little importance, as 
few German farmers are familiar with the use of corn as a feedstuff. 
Barley imports from the United States have usually been unimpor- 
tant, but following the short German barley crop of 1924 nearly 
8,000,000 bushels of barley were exported from the United States to 
Germany in the year ended June 30, 1925. Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal was also exported from the United States to Germany in unusu- 
ally large quantities in the year ended June 30, 1925, but the greater 
part was reexported, chiefly to Denmark. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 
The data for production, acreage, and yields per acre in Tables 


101, 102, and 103 are the yearly figures from which averages in the 
foregoing text have been calculated. 
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Tables 104 and 105 give the numbers of livestock and the utilization 
_ of land in the Empire of Germany as far as available. 


TaBLeE 101.—Cereals and potatoes: Production in Germany, 1878-1924 
[Thousands of bushels—000 omitted] 


Sum- | | Sum- | 
Year | Rye | Wheat; Oats mer | Potatoes | Year | Rye | Wheat} Oats | mer | Potatoes 
barley | | barley | 
1878___| 273, a 96, 084. 348, 253, 106, 969) 868,576 || 1902___' 373,758 143, 299) 514,430) 142,380) 1, 596, 939 
1879___| 219, 712 84,032) 294,796; 94,660) 696,323 || 1903___| 391,356 130, 623) 542,400) 152,669 1, 576, 362 
1880___ 195, 698, $6,457 292,316) 98, 748 716,973 | 1904___| 396, 080} 139, 808) 477, 847, 135,399) 1, 333, 305 f 
1881___| 215,224) 75,912) 259,798) 95, 533 F 1905___| 378, 207| 135, 950} 451,047) 134, 205) 1, 775, 548 
1882___| 252, 505 —— 311, 606; 103,846; 665,936 | 1906___| 378,955) 144, 769) 580,843) 142,886 1, 577, 648 
1883___| 221,444] 86, 678| 256,974) 98,059) 917,775 | 1907___ 384,152 127, 830| 630, 309| 160, 660) 1, 673, 218 
1884___| 215, 382 91,381) 292, 867, 102, 606 884, 632 || 1908___, 422,693) 138, 449} 530, 137| 140, 543) 1, 702, 796 
1885___| 230,026, 95,827; 300, 239) 104,030) 1,029,438 || 1909___| 446, 746| 138, 008) 628, 724/ 160, 568) 1, 716, 134 
1886___| 239,868 97,958) 334,548 107, 336 923, 838 || 1910___| 413, 802| 141, 866 544, 261! 133, 332!) 1, 597, 159 
1887___| 251,009) 104,020) 296,312) 101,320} 928,614 || 1911___| 427,796) 149,398] 530, 757| 145, 136) 1, 263, 015 
1888___! 217,429 92,997) 320,218 103, 805, 083 || 1912___| 456, 588) 160, 238) 586,975) 159, 925) 1, 844, 346 
1889___| 211,130: 87,155) 289,147; 89,011) 977,520 | 1913___! 481,169) 171,075! 669,231; 168, 709) 1, 988, 591 
1890___| 231,011) 106 020) 338, 544) 104, 856 $56, 891 1914___| 410,478} 145, 944) 622, 674| 144,125 1, 674,377 
1891___| 188,296, 85, 759) 363, 690 115, 604 681, 883 | 1915___| 360,310} 141, 676) 412,400) 114,077 1, 983, 161 
-__| 268, 804) 116, 219] 326, 763} 111,195) 1,028,409 || 1916___| 351, 826 113, 393) 484,007| 128,450 921,317 
1893___} 293, 684) 110,046) 223, 354! 89,424) 1, 186,001 || 1917___| 275,696) 83, 945) 256,041} 85,644) 1, 281, 692 
1894___| 278, 528) 110, 671) 361, 692) 111, 746) 1, 067, 357 || 19181__) 315, 301) 85, 865; 301, 839} 93,504, 909,183 
1895___| 259,670; 103,175) 361,899) 110,781) 1, 167, 960 19191__| 240,161} 79,701) 309, 587| 87,741) 789,210 
1896___| 284, 708) 110, 524 264 106, 418} 1,075,771 || 19201__| 194,255) 82,583) 332,490) 82,344) 1, 024, 301 
1897___| 272, 937| 107,033) 333, 515) 102, 973 | 1, 094, 988 || 19211__| 267, 648) 107, 798) 344, 812) 89,056) 960,889 
' 1898___| 296, 558) 120,996) 398, 275) 115, 465) 1, 168, 144 || 19221__| 206,033) 71,926) 276,643) 73,837) 1,494, 181 
| 1899___| 341, 556) 141, 388) 474, 195} 137, 053} 1,414,104 | 19231_. 263,037, 106,448) 420, 731)\?108, 446) 1, 197,095 
 1900___| 336,635} 141, 131) 488,594) 137,879| 1,491,228 || 19241__| 225,573) 89,199] 389, 525.2110, 226| 1, 337, 540 
| 1901___} 321, =a 91, 822) 485, i: 152, ie 1, 788, 923 | 
j | j 


1878-1912: Converted from revised rounded figures given in Die Deutsche Landwirtschaft, prepared by 
Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amt. These figures may not agree with yearly data appearing in Vierteljahrs- 
hefte for corresponding years. 

1913-1922: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

1923 and 1924: Deutscher Reichsanzeiger und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger. - 


oe boundaries beginning 1918; however, the boundaries differ from year to year between 1918 and 
2 Includes winter barley. 


| TaBLe 102.—Cereals and potatoes: Acreage in Germany, 1878-1924 
| [Thousands of acres—000 omitted] 


ig) 


| 


1878-1912: Converted from revised rounded figures given in Die Deutsche Landwirtschaft, prepared by 
Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amt. These figures may not agree with yearly data appearing in Vierteljahrs- 
hefte for corresponding years. 

1913-1922: Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

1923 and 1924: Deutscher Reichsanzeiger und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger. 


oh aed boundaries, beginning 1918; however, the boundaries differ from year to year between 1918 and 
2 Includes winter barley, 


] | 
) Wheat | Oats mer Fas | Year | Rye | Wheat | Oats mer AEE 
| barley | | | barley 
: > > 4 2 ann Sa | EEE SE TL See 
| 4, 495 | 9, 271 4,010 6,815 | 12: Hee | 15,209 | 4,725 | 10,269 | 4,062 | 8, 009 
4,500 | 9,281} 4,023 | 6,827 || 1903_____| 14,858 | 4,468 | 10,601 | 4,203 8,001 
4,500 9,274 | 4,020) 6,840 |} 1904_____| 15, O71 4,739 | 10,353 | 4,020 | 8,125 
= 4,505 | 9,279| 4,043 6,850 |} 1905_____ 15, 187 4,762 | 10,334 | 4,035 | 8,196 
| 4,515 | 9,276 040 | 6,845 || 1906_____ 15,078 | 4,784 | 10,433 | 4,065 | 8,159 
| 4,759 | 9,323 4,334 | 7,193 || 1907__-_- 14, 932 4,317 ; 10,816 4,206 ; 8,149 
| | 4,754 | 9,335 | 4,295 | 7,198 1908_____ 15,123 | 4,653 | 10,564 | 4,025 | 8, 137 
| | 4,742 |} 9,358 | 4,304} 7,218 |} 1909_____ 15,150 | 4,524 | 10,650 | 4,067 | 8,214 
1886 14,428 | 4,737| 9,407] 4,280| 7,205 || 1910.___ 15,288 | 4,801 | 10,598 | 3,879| 8, 144 
1887. | 14,436 | 4,7 9,415 | 4,277} 7,210 || 1911____- 15,162 | 4,878 | 10,694 | 3,917] 8,209 
1 14,366 | 4,776 | 9,471 | 4,258 | 7,215 || 1912.____ 15,488 | 4,759 | 10,840 | 3,929 | 8,282 
miss 14,337 | 4,833 9,605 | 4,164 | 7,210 |) 1913____- 15,849 | 4,878 | 10,967 | 4,087 | 8,453 
a590.- 14,381 | 4,843 | 9,647| 4,112| 7,181 || 1914. 15,565 | 4,932 | 10,843 | 3,909] 8,367 
| i) 13, 541 4,658 | 10, 267 4, 465 7, 223 IGE S22? 15, 843 4,950 | 11,404 | 4,002 8, 827 
Tr ee 14,033 | 4,883; 9,854] 4,176) 7,240 |; 1916_____ 14,823 | 4,159] 8,935; 3,766| 6,914 
i 14, 856 5, 051 9,654 | 4,020 | 7,504 || 1917__-_- 13, 715 Fey 33 | 8, 808 3,610 | 6,293 . 
| 1894______ 14, 937 4,895 9,679 | 4,023 7,475 || 1918 1____| 14, 199 3,370 | 7,510 2, 997 5, 72 
UL eal 14,564 | 4,772| 9,956 | 4,178 7, 537 j| 1919 1____| 10,880 | 4,030 | 7,396 | 2,781 5, 389 
iM ee 14, 782 | 4,762 | 9,835] 4,141 7, 544 || 1920 1____| 10, 589 3,399 | 7,940) 2,949 5, 986 
i [ 14, 744 4, 747 9, 882 4,117 7, 581 || 1921 1____| 10, 539 3,561 | 7,814 2, 808 6, 41 
18085 = 14,690 | 4,865 | 9,877] 4,102] 7,613 || 19221____| 10, 236 3,395 | 7,912 | 2,846 | 6,725 
| 1899. - 14, 507 4, 984 9,884 | 4,055 7, 739 || 1923 1____| 10,789 | 3,653 | 8,265 | 23,216] 6,738 
1900... __ 14,715 | 5,063 | 10,188 | 4,127| 7,954 |’ 19241____| 10,525 | 3,624] 8,712 | 23,571 6, 821 
| hae 14,361 | 3,907 | 10,900 | 4,594 8, 201 
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TasLe 103.—Cereals and potatoes: Average yield per acre in Germany, 1878-1924 


| 


| Sum- Sum- 

Year Rye | Wheat} Oats mer Lore Year Rye |Wheat | Oats mer — 
barley barley 
Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. 
ie ieete- 18.6 21.4 37.6 26. 7 ne Ea | PR AS, Vy ja eS 24.6 30.3 50. 1 35. 1 199. 4 
cy ( ati 15.0 18. 7 31.8 23.0 102208 19032—- = 26. 3 29. 2 61.2 36. 3 197.0 
1BSOLC se 1353 19. 2 31.5 24.6 104.8 |} 1904_____- 26. 3 29. 5 46. 2 3a. 0 164. 1 
188) 14,7 16.9 28. 0 23. 6 IS 7, Leoneooa 22) 24.9 28. 5 43.6 33.3 216.6 
it. 1%: 2 20.8 33. 6 27 t O73" 1906-2 25. 1 30. 3 55. 7 3D. Z 193. 4 
ICS 15.4 18.2 27.6 22. 6 AAO kl LOO 72s 25.7 29.6 58.3 38. 2 205. 3 
1384 Ss. 14.9 19. 2 31.4 23.9 122.9 || 1908.__._- 28.0 29. 7 50. 2 34.9 209. 3 
TASH >). - 15.9 20. 2 B21 24. 2 145765 || O00 es 29.5 30. 5 59.0 39.5 208. 9 
1886... 16.6 20. 7 35. 6 25; 1 128.2 |j 1910_____- st (alk 29. 5 51.4 34.4 196. 1 
18872222. 17.4 21.9 31:5 PAT eI 12828) |} 1901-22. 28. 2 30. 6 49.6 BY fa! 153.9 
[BR Ses 1b 19.5 33.8 24.4 Mh By eg gn kh ee 29. 5 33. 7 54. 1 40.7 223. 4 
IESG ek: 2 14.7 18.0 30. 1 24" |. -136.6+|| 1Olg Se2 = 30. 4 35. 1 61.0 41.3 235. 8 
23), ee 16.1 21.6 a al 2520. s11QVS! 10 1e et 26. 4 29.6 57.4 36.9 200. 1 
1S) aie 13.9 18.4 35. 4 25.9 94.4 |) 191522 SS 22,4 28.6 36. 2 28.5 224. 7 
1k: 19. 2 23.8 gas 26. 6 142::0) || 191622-%_. PA Sar | 27.3 54. 2 34.1 133. 3 
1BG3 Se. 19.8 21.8 23. L 22.2 158) 0 lOt722 20. 1 22.4 29.1 23.7 203. 7 
13)¢) ee 18.6 22. 6 37.4 27.8 142.8 || 19181_____ 22. 2 25.4 40. 2 31.2 158.9 
bo) 17.8 21.6 36. 3 26.5 155:'0):|| W019 ta. 2 22.1 19.8 41.9 31.6 146.4 
iy ae 19.3 23. 2 34.8 20.6 142.6 || 1920 1____- 18.3 24. 3 41.9 27.9 171.1 
it: en 18.5 22.5 3a. 7 25.0 144. 4 |} 1921 1____- 25.4 30. 3 44.1 ole it 146.9 
POS ee 20. 2 24.9 40.3 28. 1 153. 4 || 1922 1____- 20. 1 21.2 35.0 25. 9 222.2 
UB90 223 :; =. 23.5 28. 4 48.0 33. 8 $82.7 1 NO23 22 24.4 29.1 50.9 | 233.7 LE 
T0022. 22.9 27.9 48.0 33. 4 1S 750) 1924 foes 21.4 24.6 44.7 | 230.9 196. 1 
100) Cee 22.4 Zacd 44.6 33. 2 218.1 


1 New boundaries, beginning 1918; however, the boundaries differ from year to year between 1918 and 
24, 
2 Includes winter barley. 


TABLE 104.— Livestock: Number in Germany, specified years, 1873 to 1924 
{In thousands—000 omitted] 


Year and boundary Horses Cattle Swine Sheep Goats 
at Saas eS 
Empire 
it: Se ey ee Se ener ee PO eS we ol eee cE | 3, 352 15, 77 7, 124 24, 999 2, 320 
NBD Relea Boe UL sg SE CLR AN ee os 3,523 15, 787 9, 206 19, 190 2, 641 
TRO 2 ae a Fe 2 ee eer es ee 3, 836 17, 556 12, 174 13, 590 3, 092 
PRO ee ee. ore Ze EE eee te eee 4, 038 18, 491 14, 275 10; 867-|--2-= 
POG erie Bs 5h he aa Tre ee he Pee 4, 195 18, 940 16, 807 9, 693 3, 267 
NGS | Sag ote Se rote ce PE le eA rE nee ee 4, 267 19, 332 18, 921 7, 907 3, 330 
iL Cy( So ee ee ae i ed Me Re oe ee: 4, 345 20, 631 22, 147 7, 704 3, 534 
SP ee ene gn ee nS ee Oe ee 4, 523 20, 182 21, 924 5, 803 3, 410 
(ENE) 2 SR Ae Sle eg RAO Re ale Pe 4, 558 20, 994 25, 659 5, 521 3, 548 
1923 boundary ; 
L872 LS Sg ie Se Ug gee ee ee SS = ey a oe 3, 822 17, 437 18, 877 5, 188 2, 997 
1 BT ese agi Se aerate yee 5 ee ee ae Seen Ate 3, 807 18, 476 s 4, 988 3, 164 
1) eS: a SE Roel aE BNE SEIS tS RNAS eae e AE 3, 691 16, 316 14, 678 5, 566 4, 140 
12 3 5 ie NN Se a” Sw Seer ae ae NOS TED SSN Se 16, O91 15, 832 5, 859 4, 654 
VATA Re PS iin a een. ee et een See 3, 890 17, 296 16, 844 5, 717 4, 351 
Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Die Deutsche Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1913. 
1 Prepared in the German Statistisches Reichsamt, September, 1923. 
2 For sources, see Table 55. 
TaBLE 105.—Utilization of land in the Empire of Germany, 1878 to 1900 
[Thousands of acres—000 omitted] 
Classification 1878 1883 1893 1900 
Blowand wardenvands 2). <p So ee oe ee ee ee 64, 401 64, 684 64, 847 64, 882 
Readout PeENSER AR Le ROR Fae Bic, oe 14, 613 14, 587 14, 618 14, 718 
PASITOS wl Oe el eh: be 2 iyo TINS a ae 11, 405 8, 463 7, 099 6, 688 
i ees See at ree eee 331 332 328 334 
Worests nnd wood -loteisc. Leo ew. BLE seee eee te 34, 280 34, 368 34, 487 34, 584 
Geer woodlands: 5.2220) b2 see eb lithe, cere ee ee ees 8, 400 11, 062 12, 175 12, 388 
Motels rene eed bee ga Sly ee or be ae _.__| 183,480 | 183,496 | 133, 554 133, 594 


Germany, Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, Die Deutsche Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1913. 
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